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THE    LIFE 


OF    THE 


HONOUKABLE  SIR  DUDLEY  NORTH. 

/T""NHE  Honourable  Sir  Dudley  North,  knight,  was  the 
third  surviving  son  of  the  second  Dudley  Lord  North 
Baron  of  Kirtling.  The  whole  family  relation  was  declared 
in  a  preface  to  the  account  of  his  best  brother  the  lord 
keeper ;  wherefore  it  is  here  omitted.  He  was  born  16th 
of  May  1641 ;  and  the  Christian  name  of  Dudley,  as  I  have 
heard,  came  into  this  family  by  the  means  of  Dudley  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  was  a  godfather  at  the  christening  of  the 
first  Dudley  Lord  North,  his  grandfather.  Why  or  how  it 
happened  that  this  name  fell  to  the  share  of  a  younger 
brother,  and  not  of  the  eldest  son  whose  name  was  Charles, 
may  be  imagined  easier  than  discovered.  It  is  likely  that 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  when  the  eldest  was  born, 
Charles  was  thought  more  honourable.  But  accident  or 
commonly  the  parents'  or  godfathers'  fancy  determines 
names ;  and  it  may  be  thought  fit  that  the  latter  should 
have  something  for  their  money. 

2.  He  was  a  very  forward,  lively,  and  beautiful  child, 
and  thereby  entitled  to  be,  as  he  really  was,  his  mother's 
favourite :  for  good  women  are  most  pleased  when  their 
children,  being  females,  are  like  themselves  or  as  they 
fancy  they  were  when  young ;  and  the  males,  as  the  father 
was  in  his  tender  age  according  to  the  ideas  they  form  to 
themselves.  The  unfortunate  attendance  upon  the  parlia- 
ment engaged  this  gentleman's  father  to  reside  in  London, 
till  the  more  fortunate  exclusion  sent  him  and  his  family 
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to  their  better  residence  in  the  country.  The  London  house 
was  in  King's-street,  Westminster,  and,  though  a  sorry  one, 
remarkable  for  being  the  first  and  only  brick  house  in  that 
street  for  many  years.  The  chief  airing  this  child  had  was 
with  his  attendant  at  the  door  where,  by  his  forward  familia- 
rities, he  had  made  himself  known  to  most  people  that  had  to 
do  thereabouts ;  and  nothing  so  common  as  his  being  at  his 
post  with  an  audience  in  the  street  to  share  his  conversation. 

3.  But  this  over-fowardness  had  like  to  have  cost  him 
dear  ;  for  once  in  a  bustle  at  the  door  about  taking  coach, 
when  a  child  is  apt  to  press  too  forward,  a  beggar-woman 
passing  by  swept  him  away  ;  and  after  the  coach  was  gone, 
the  child  was  wanted.     The  servants  ran  out  several  ways 
to  look  for  him,  and  one  by  chance  found  him  in  an  alley 
leading  towards  Channel-row,  in  the  hands  of  the  beggar 
who  was  taking  off  his  clothes  ;  so  the  child  was  recovered 
but  the  woman  ran  away  and  escaped  punishment. 

4.  It  fell  out  in  the  great  plague  that  his  father's  house 
was  shut  up  ;  for  he  and  a  little  sister,  named  Mary,  had 
the  plague  together.     His  father  removed  because  of  his 
promiscuous  converse ;  but  his  excellent  mother  stayed,  and 
with  her  own  hands  nursed  her  two  tender  children.     I 
have  heard  her  say,  that  once,  feeling  a  swelling  upon  the 
little  boy's  head,  the  plague  sore  (as  it  proved  to  be)  broke 
in  her  hand.     This  incomparable  piety  and  courage  in  her 
was  providentially  rewarded,  first  by  the  recovery  of  both 
her  children  and  next  by  her  own  and  her  family's  wonder- 
ful escape  ;  for  neither  she  nor  any  one  else  in  her  house 
had  the  plague.   I  well  know  by  ocular  inspection,  that  the 
gross  scar  of  this  sore  was  very  manifest  to  be  seen  upon 
this  gentleman's  head  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

5.  But  now  to  bring  the  young  man  to  a  grammar- 
school  :  he  was  placed  at  Bury,  under  Dr.  Stevens ;  but 
made   an  indifferent   scholar.     He  had  too  much  spirit, 
which  would  not  be  suppressed  by  conning  his  book  but 
must  be  rather  employed  in  perpetual  action.     With  all 
that,  his  parts  were  so  quick  that  a  little  application  went 
a  great  way  with  him  ;  and  in  the  end  he  came  out  a 
moderate  school-scholar.     But  no  thanks  to  his  master; 
for  had  he  been  treated  with  discretion,  the  goodness  of 
his  nature  was  such  that  he  might  have  been  brought 
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down  to  such  an  assiduity  as  would  have  made  him  an  in- 
comparable scholar.  But,  though  from  what  stars  it  pro- 
ceeded I  know  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  master  took  a  great 
aversion  to  him  and  most  brutally  abused  him ;  correcting 
him  at  all  turns  with  or  without  a  fault,  till  he  was  driven 
within  an  ace  of  despair  and  (as  I  have  often  heard  him  de- 
clare) making  away  with  himself.  Among  other  instances 
of  his  barbarity,  one  was  that  the  youth  had  been  more  than 
once  whipt  for  faulty  verses  that  he  had  stole  out  of  printed 
books.  This  ill  usage  made  an  impression  upon  his  spirits 
that  did  not  wear  out  in  all  his  life,  but  to  his  dying  day 
he  resented  it.  And  he  often  spake  of  it  in  a  kind  of  passion, 
and  declared  that  he  wanted  only  the  satisfaction  of  talking 
to  this  man  and  showing  where  he  used  him  ill,  and  had 
denied  him  common  justice.  Such  a  pleasure  have  folks 
desperately  offended  in  venting  their  resentments. 

6.  This  gentleman  was  designed  by  his  parents  to  bea  mer- 
chant ;  but  how  early  I  know  not,  and  rather  think  they  had 
no  positive  determination  but  according  as  natural  tendency 
and  reasonable  opportunity  invited.  And  this  backwardness 
at  school  and  a  sorry  account  that  the  master  gave  of  his 
scholarship,  might  turn  the  scales  towards  an  employment 
that  needed  less  learning.  But  the  young  man  himself  had  a 
strange  bent  to  traffic  and,  while  he  was  at  school,  drove  a 
subtle  trade  among  the  boys  by  buying  and  selling.  In  short, 
it  was  considered  that  he  had  learning  enough  for  a  mer- 
chant but  not  phlegm  enough  for  any  sedentary  profession. 
Which  judgment  of  him  was  made  good  by  the  event. 

7.  According  to  this  scheme,  the  next  step  was  the  being 
placed  in  London  at  a  writing- school,  to  learn  good  hands 
and  accounts.     Where,  being  once  settled  in  that  way,  he 
ran  a  great  risk  of  being  utterly  ruined  for  ever.     And  if 
together  with  his  restless  spirit  he  had  not  had  conjoined  a 
manly  reflection  reserved  within  himself,  and  also  a  resolu- 
tion of  sometimes  checking  his  own  extravagances  (which, 
not  only  in  his  youth  but  also  in  many  important  emer- 
gencies in  his  life,  he  executed  by  making  short  and  sudden 
turns)  he  had  been  lost.   The  writing-school  was  a  place  of 
entire  liberty :  he  might  come  and  go  as  he  would :  he  might 
learn  if  he  pleased ;  and  as  freely  let  it  alone.  But  he  minded 
his  business  at  times  well  enough,  and  acquired  amply  what 
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he  came  there  for,  which  was  fair  writing  and  accounts.  He 
had  his  times  also  for  making  large  excursions,  and  got  into 
acquaintance  as  airy  as  himself,  though  not  so  well  born  or 
dressed :  but  he  made  small  ceremony  of  that,  provided  they 
led  him  to  sport.  There  was  no  bustling,  busy  diversion 
that  he  was  not  more  or  less  engaged  in ;  yet  in  all  his  frolics 
and  rambles  about  the  town,  he  and  his  company  steered 
clear  of  the  vices  of  whoring  and  drinking,  and  followed 
such  entertainments  only  as  were  very  active,  but  otherwise 
(beyond  the  archness  and  waggeries  of  youth)  not  wicked 
nor  indicative  of  a  nature  depraved.  And  it  were  well  if 
the  flights  of  youth,  in  this  age,  had  no  worse  character. 

8.  One  of  his  capital  entertainments  was  cock-fighting. 
If  possible,  he  procured  a  place  in  the  pit ;  and  there  was  a 
rare  splutter  and  noise,  cut  out  as  it  were  for  folks  half 
mad.     I  have  heard  him  say  that,  when  he  had  in  the 
world  but  three  shillings,  he  hath  given  half  a  crown  for 
an  entrance,  reserving  but  sixpence  to  bet  with.   I  presume 
it  was  with  him  as  with  others  that  love  gaming :  avarice 
was  the  grand  inducement,  and  that  inspired  the  adven- 
ture ;  and  the  female,  or  rather  lottery,  childish  argument 
prevailed,  viz.  others  have  won,  and  why  not  I  ? 

9.  Another  of  his  darling  sports  was  swimming  in  the 
Thames.     He  used  that  so  much  that  he  became  quite  a 
master  of  it.    He  could  live  in  the  water  an  afternoon  with 
as  much  ease  as  others  walk  upon  land.   He  shot  the  bridge 
divers  times  at  low  water  which  showed  him  not  only  active 
but  intrepid ;  for  courage  is  required  to  bear  the  very  sight 
of  that  tremendous  cascade  which  few  can  endure  to  pass  in 
a  boat.    He  told  me  that  his  method  was  to  glide  along  while 
the  current  was  smooth,  which  was  like  the  motion  of  an 
arrow  and  extremely  delicious ;  and  when  he  was  through, 
and  plunged  in  the  disorders  of  the  waters  there,  he  used 
his  swimming  powers,  that  is  striking  with  legs  and  arms, 
applying  all  the  force  he  had  to  prevent  turning  round, 
which  in  those  eddies  was  hard  to  be  done  ;  and  all  this 
under  water,  till  he  got  into  some  calm  where  he  might 
govern  himself  again.     His  greatest  danger  was  flooks  of 
anchors,  broken  piles,  great  stones,  and  such  enemies  as 
lay  concealed  under  water,  and,  in  the  speed  he  went,  could 
not  be  touched  without  destruction. 
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10.  He  and  his  comrades  usually  hired  a  known  porter  to 
keep  their  clothes  ;  and,  when  they  were  all  naked,  as  I  have 
often  heard  him  say,  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  his  com- 
pany ;  but  when  their  clothes  were  on,  he  cared  not  to  be 
seen  with  them.     He  hath  told  me  that,  having  lodged  his 
clothes  not  far  from  the  bridge  at  early  ebb,  he  hath  run 
naked  upon  the  ooze  up  almost  as  high  as  Chelsea,  for  the 
pleasure  of  swimming  down  to  his  clothes  before  tide  of 
flood.     By  these  bold  diversions,  one  may  guess  what  the 
Roman  youth  were  able  to  do,  who  made  it  their  ordinary 
exercise  to  bear  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  all  sorts 
of  fatigues  ;  affecting  to  despise  and  slight  all  hazards  and 
pain,  till  sufferings  became  habitual.     But  to  wave  reflec- 
tions, though  my  subject  proffers  fair,  and  to  dismiss  this 
swimming  entertainment,  I  must  here,  though  a  little  too 
early,  remember  that  when  he  resided  at  Constantinople  it 
had  very  nearly  cost  him  his  life ;  for,  being  grown  corpu- 
lent and  fat,  he  was  not  qualified  for  such  frolics  but  yet 
would  needs  go  and  swim  in  the  Hellespont ;  and  there  the 
water  came  down  from  the  Black  Sea  so  rigidly  cold  that  it 
almost  congealed  the  fat  of  his  belly.   He  found  himself  not 
well  and  came  into  his  boat,  where  he  perceived  his  belly  look 
like  tallow,  and  could  scarce  feel  any  touch  upon  it.     The 
rowers  presently  understood  the  case,  and  forthwith  laid  him 
down  and  fell  all  to  rubbing  and  chafing  his  belly  till  they 
found  it  come  red  and  warm ;  and  so  they  left  him  out  of 
danger :  but  he  was  not  free  from  pains  in  that  part  for  divers 
months  ;  and  after  this  he  never  went  into  the  water  more. 

11.  But  to  return  :  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that,  living 
thus  at  the  writing- school,  his  extravagance  must  keep  him 
in  constant  want  of  money.     He  had  little  or  no  allowance 
for  his  pocket,  and  could  value  himself  only  upon  what  his 
wealthy  relations  at  times  gave  him :  therefore  all  the  wits 
he  had  were  at  work  to  supply  the  expense  of  his  rambles. 
And  this  pinching  necessity  drew  him  into  practices  very 
unjustifiable  and  (except  among  unexperienced  boys)  alto- 
gether inexcusable.   When  a  fresh  youth  came  to  the  school, 
lie  and  his  companions  looked  out  sharp  to  discover  how  well 
his  pockets  were  lined  ;  and  some  of  them  would  insinuate 
into  his  acquaintance  and,  becoming  dear  friends,  one  after 
another,  borrow  what  he  had ;  and  all,  got  that  way,  was 
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gain  to  the  common  stock ;  for,  if  he  was  importunate 
about  having  his  money  again,  they  combined  and  led  him 
a  wearisome  life  and,  rather  than  fail,  basted  him  till  he 
was  reduced  to  a  better  temper ;  and  so  they  secured  their 
own  peace  and  to  the  lad  so  much  wit  bought  and  paid  for. 
And  other  like  ways  they  had  of  providing  for  the  current 
expenses  of  their  community. 

12.  But  all  those  contrivances  joined  to  his  lawful  stock 
would  not  stop  all  gaps,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  borrow,  or 
obtain  to  be  trusted,  till  he  had  got  in  debt  about  three 
pounds,  which  upon  his  own  strength  he  could  not  easily 
raise.     But  he  had  some  dormant  sparks  of  honour  that 
galled  him  cruelly,  upon  account  of  his  being  so  desperately 
in  debt ;  for  his  creditors  were  such  as  would  be  paid  or  go> 
to  his  friends  ;  and  that  he  dreaded  mortally.   He  had  rela- 
tions that,  upon  application,  would  have  extricated  him  by 
advancing  such  a  sum,  and  particularly  his  best  brother 
residing  at  the  Temple :  but  then  he  must  give  some  reason- 
able account  how  he  had  spent  so  much  money  ;  and  either 
he  must  lie,  which  he  could  not  do  solemnly  to  them,  or  he 
must  lose  his  credit  as  to  his  discretion,  the  thought  of 
which  he  could  not  bear.    He  determined  to  avoid  all  these 
shelves  and,  by  his  wits,  as  well  as  he  could,  get  up  the 
money  and  set  himself  clear.     His   chief  expedient  was 
making  counterfeit  bills  of  expenses  ;  and  he  took  care  they 
should  be  such  as  were  partly  expected,  only  enlarging  a 
little  and  inserting  some  choice  items  ;  and  those  he  sent  to 
his  parents,  who  did  not  much  examine  into  the  reality  or 
fictitiousness  of  the  particulars  biit  thought  all  was  well  and 
sent  him  up  the  money.  In  fine,  he  paid  his  debt  to  a  farthing 
and,  from  that  time,  resolved  never  to  be  in  debt  beyond 
his  power  at  any  time  to  discharge  whatever  became  of  him. 

13.  This  was  one  and  the  first  of  his  short  turns  ;  and 
from  hence  I  date  the  crisis  of  his  well-doing  :  for,  if  he 
had  not  had  a  singular  good  sense  and  sparks  of  honour  at 
the  bottom,  however  kept  under  by  a  prevailing  ardour  of 
his  youth  and  spirits,  he  might  here  have  swayed  the  wrong 
as  well  as  the  right  way  and  have  left  the  evil  to  increase 
upon  him  ;  the  end  of  which  had  been  ruin.     There  is  a 
good  moral  that  lies  behind  these  petty  circumstances  of  a, 
youth's  condition,  for  which  reason  they  are  brought  forward 
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to  be  viewed ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  expedient  youth  should 
have  an  early  liberty  to  manage  for  itself ;  for,  with  small 
losses,  they  obtain  great  and  important  experiences  which 
at  full  age  are  seldom  acquired  without  the  loss  of  all  at 
once.  This  is  commonly  observed  of  such  gentlemen  as  are 
kept  under  till  estates  fall  to  them ;  for  they  commonly  err 
in  choice  of  friends  and  methods ;  which  mistakes  often 
prove  the  ruin  of  their  whole  fortunes.  Whereas  timely  ex- 
perience of  men's  ordinary  self-interestedness  and  treachery 
and  of  their  own  folly  and  oversights,  to  be  had  in  small 
dealing  as  well  as  in  great,  would  have  been  precaution 
sufficient  to  have  prevented  such  fatal  oversights. 

14.  The  next  step  our  youth  made  towards  an  advance- 
ment of  his  fortunes,  was  into  a  serious  and  steady  course 
of  employment,  by  being  bound  to  a  Turkey  merchant 
upon  the  ordinary  terms  to  be  sent  abroad.     His  master 
was  one  Davis,  a  single  man.     He  had  <£350  with  him  and 
no  more.     They  boarded  with  one  Mr.  Andrews,  a  packer 
in  Threadneedle-street,  a  vez-y  substantial  and  just  man. 
This  merchant's  business  was  not  enough  to  keep  a  man 
employed;  and,  having  left  off  rambling,  much  of  his 
time  lay  upon  his  hands.     He  could  not  endure  to  be  out 
of  action  or  idle ;  therefore,  to  fill  up  his  intervals,  he  fell 
to  work  at  the  packing-press  and  other  business  of  that 
trade ;  by  which  he  made  himself  a  complete  master  of  the 
mystery  of  that  trade.     This  was  not  any  loss  of  time ;  for 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  trades  which  the  Levant  merchants 
are  concerned  with  for  the  skilful  packing  their  cloths  sent 
into  Turkey.     The  young  gentleman  took  also  a  fancy  to 
the  binding  of  books  ;  and,  having  procured  a  stitching- 
board,  press,  and  cutter,  fell  to  work  and  bound  up  books 
of  account  for  himself  and  divers  for  his  friends  in  a  very 
decent  manner.     He  had  a  distinguishing  genius  towards 
all  sorts  of  mechanic  exercises ;  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe  afterwards. 

15.  I  do  not  remember  any  thing  farther  remarkable  of 
this  young  gentleman  during  his  serving  as  a  merchant's 
man  in  London,  until  his  master  thought  fit  to  send  him 
out;  and  that  he  did  upon  a  voyage,  than  which  there 
could  not  have  been  contrived  one  more  desperate  and 
discouraging  -.  it  was  first  as  supercargo  with  an  adventure 
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to  Archangel,  and  there  to  negotiate  the  cargo  and  to  ship 
another  ;  and  then  to  sail  with  that  by  the  back  of  Shet- 
land and  Ireland,  round  about  through  the  Straits  and 
so  to  Italy  and  Smyrna,  where  he  was  to  reside  as  factor 
in  the  Turkey  trade.  It  was  a  hard  case  for  a  raw  youth 
to  embark  in  such  a  voyage,  without  company  or  so  much 
as  a  face  in  the  ship  that  he  ever  saw  before,  and  bound 
almost  as  far  northward  as  Zembla,  and  to  reside  amongst 
and  traffic  with  barbarous  people,  and  then  to  return 
through  all  the  bad  weather  the  skies  can  afford.  But  he 
went  not  only  willingly  but  ambitiously,  and  formalized 
upon  nothing  that  led  towards  the  end  he  most  earnestly 
desired,  which  was  to  be  settled  as  a  factor  in  Turkey. 
His  resolution  was  inexpugnable  ;  and  not  only  in  this 
but  in  many  other  instances  of  his  life,  he  considered 
well  what  was  best  for  him  to  do ;  and  after  that  point 
once  determined  he  had  no  thought  of  difficulties  ;  he  was 
not  master  of  his  fortunes  and  resolved,  at  all  adven- 
tures, to  advance  them  ;  and  therein  to  use  the  utmost 
of  his  industry  and  understanding,  leaving  the  rest  to 
Providence. 

16.  As  for  the  particulars  of  his  sufferings  in  the  voyage 
outwards,  with  the  delights  of  Archangel  (which  must 
needs  be  exquisite  so  near  the  North  Pole),  what  was  the 
way  of  transacting  with  that  polite  people,  the  incompre- 
hensible fatigues  of  the  voyage   back  and  the   various 
incidents  before  he  came  to  Smyrna ;  I  think  they  will  all 
appear  most  sensibly  in  the  accounts  he  himself  gave  in 
letters  wrote  to  his  best  brother.     He  took  a  pleasure  in 
writing,  especially  to  him ;  and,  out  of  that  correspondence, 
the  following  extracts  are  taken  which  may  be  affirmed  to 
be  in  all  points  strictly  true. 

VOYAGE    FROM    LONDON    TO    ARCHANGEL. 
Extracted  from  the  Letters  of  Mr.  Dudley  North. 

17.  "  WE  are  now,  (and  by  reason  of  a  cross  wind,  which 
would  not  suffer  us  to  keep  our  course  direct  have  been 
longer  than  we  liked,)  in  sight  of  many  high,  barbarous, 
and  rocky  isles,  upon  the  coast  of  Norway ;  where  also  we 
have  sight  of  those  huge  living  mountains,  whales,  enter- 
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taining  themselves  with  spouting  up  water  in  great 
abundance  and  to  an  incredible  height.  It  is  not  long 
since  we  met  the  offals  of  one  which  had  the  evil  fortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Hollanders,  who,  taking  all 
that  is  useful,  turned  the  guts  and  garbage  adrift ;  and  it 
looked  like  a  field  of  fallow  ground  :  thus  the  monster  lay 
a  prey  to  his  fellow-creatures,  a  legion  of  which  doubtless 
he  intended  at  his  next  meal  to  have  devoured,  had  not 
Hansmundungus  caught  him  by  the  back.  We  saw  store 
of  small  fish  such  as  sharks,  bottlenoses,  and  sunfishes, 
playing  above  the  water.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a 
man  or  somewhat  less.  When  we  were  upon  the  coast  of 
Shetland,  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Scotland  and  the 
Isles  of  Orkney,  with  our  hooks  and  lines  we  found  our- 
selves fresh  victuals,  taking  mackerel  to  our  hearts  content, 
being  very  well  grown  and  far  better  than  such  as  you 
have  at  London  ;  but  at  that  time  I  had  neither  stomach 
to  eat  them  taken  nor  to  be  at  the  taking  them ;  for,  after 
I  was  a  week  upon  the  water,  the  continual  motion  so  dis- 
ordered my  body,  that  half  a  biscuit  served  me  for  more 
than  a  whole  day's  provision.  Our  store-fish  was  salt  and 
strong,  beef  of  such  temper  and  saltness  it  was  not  meat 
for  me.  We  had  in  the  ship  beans  and  peas,  and  fresh 
mutton  every  other  night ;  but  all  was  chip  to  me ;  my 
greatest  comfort  was  the  beer  whilst  it  lasted  good  which 
I  took  well  warmed ;  but  at  last  that  proved  worse  than 
all  the  rest,  for  it  stank  most  abominably.  I  loathed 
strong  waters  more  than  any  thing  and  could  not  come  at 
the  sweetmeats  provided  for  me  by  my  friends.  All  my  relief 
was  a  little  burnt  claret,  which  now  and  then  I  took  well 
warmed,  but  had  not  skill  enough  to  keep  it.  For  aught 
I  see,  what  pleaseth  or  is  loathsome  is  all  alike,  for  neither 
will  stay  above  a  quarter  an  hour  at  most.  In  this  taking 
I  was  more  than  a  fortnight  (now  a  little  and  but  a  little 
better)  I  could  not  stand  much  less  walk ;  my  easiest 
posture  was  lying  a-bed  which,  I  affirm,  was  more  tedious 
to  me  than  any  jail  could  have  been ;  my  head  so  dizzy 
that  I  was  incapable  of  reading,  or  doing  aught  else  that 
might  wear  away  some  of  my  tedious  time.  At  first  I 
had  some  diversion  sitting  upon  the  deck  and  seeing  the 
mariners  follow  their  work,  but  that  sport  lasted  not  long ; 
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for  when  the  N.  E.  wind  began  to  blow  I  found  cold  com- 
fort there,  and  was  forced  to  retire  to  my  cabin. 

18.  "  Now  we  are  in  sight  of  the  North  Cape,  which,  as 
most  of  the  islands  hereabouts,  is  tipped  with  snow  and 
the  wind  comes  extraordinary  cold  from  them.     I  am  of 
their  opinion  that  say,  a  mile's  travel  at  land  is  spent  with 
more  pleasure  than  ten  at  sea ;  for  there  we  have  expecta- 
tion of  somewhat  novel  every  night,  besides  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  day ;  but  here  we  are  at  a  loss  to  entertain 
ourselves  at  all ;  as  hath  been  my  case  hitherto,  fit  for 
nothing  but  lolling  a-bed  and  that  with  no  ease  or  delight ; 
but  he  must  needs  lie  that  is  not  able  to  go  or  stand.     Do 
but  imagine  what  a  condition  it  is  and  how  miserable, 
neither  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  nor  do  any  thing  else,  but 
with  an  absolute  nausea  and  reluctance  ;  not  to  have  so 
much  entertainment  as  the  vicissitudes  of  night  and  day 
might  afford ;  not  one  person  to  speak  to  that  I  ever  saw 
before.     This  is  now  my  condition  ;  I  begin  to  practise 
what  I  despised  in  others  who  count  their  time  by  meals 
and  evacuations  ;  for  even  so  are  all  my  estimates.    1  think 
I  ought  to  be  well,  however  otherwise  I  find  myself,  and 
charge  the  grumbling  of  my  guts  and  qualms  that  come 
over  my  stomach  and  dizziness  of  my  head,  upon  being 
out  of  my  element ;   then  lay  me  down  with  as   much 
patience  and  little  ease  as  if  I  were  tied  neck  and  heels 
without  ability  to  rise ;  so  I  continue  till  I  think  it  meet  to 
eat  or  drink  which  (as  most  conducing  to  ease)  I  do  very 
sparingly ;  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  meal  at  land  is  excess  here. 

19.  "  I  think  the  seaman's  life  fit  for  none  but  such  dull 
souls  as  think  themselves  happy  in  keeping  a  place  warm, 
as  wide,  though  seldom  so  long,  as  a  coffin ;  and  this  for 
one  four  hours,  which,  they  call  a  watch ;  and  when  that 
task  is  over,  are  as  happy  in  the  enjoying  a  walk  a  little 
larger  than  the  aforesaid  lodgings ;  where  their  turnings  are 
so  quick  that  it  would  puzzle  one  to  imagine  what  they  are 
doing.     No  time  is  so  pleasant  to  me  as  when  the  wind 
blows  fresh,  and  I  see  twenty-four   or   twenty-five  men 
stand  cursing  themselves  and  damning  others,  just  as  if 
the  devil  himself  and  his  comrades  were  come  to  show 
tricks.     Then  I  get  me  to  a  corner  where  I  am  sure  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  sit  me  down  pleased  with  observing, 
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till  a  new  and  contrary  motion  of  the  vessel  raiseth  a 
tempest  in  my  guts  and  then,  to  lighten  the  vessel,  I  heave 
overboard  all  I  ate  last  and  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  back 
entrails,  heart  and  all ;  and  then  I  lay  me  down  again. 

20.  "  I  envy  the  condition  of  those  that  have  store  of 
employment,  and  are  so  far  from  devising  ways  to  pass 
time  that  the  days  are  not  sufficient  for  the  business :  but 
as  soon  as  I  get  me  ashore  I  hope  to  have  my  wish  in 
that;  for  I  do  not  fear  want  of   employment  and  have 
taken  up  a  resolution  not  to  be  idle  as  long  as  I  can  find 
any  thing  in  the  world  to  do.     I  had  thought  to  employ 
myself  aboard  by  keeping  an  account  of  the  ship's  way, 
but  am  disappointed ;  for  the  master  and  mates,  on  whom 
that   charge   lies,  are  a   sort  of   people  who   do   all   by 
mechanic  rule  and  understand  nothing,  or  very  little,  of 
the  nature  and  reason  of  the  instruments  they, use.     And 
where  that  little  happens  they  are  very  shy  of  it ;  and  if 
at  any  time  one  speaks  to  them,  they  think  they  have  a 
blockhead  to  deal  with  who  understands  nothing ;  and 
they  will   bear  no  objection   to   their  dictates.     As  for 
reasons  and  causes  they  lie  beyond  their  capacity  ;  all  that 
is  not  set  down  at  large  in  their  books  they  account  no 
better  than  damnable  doctrine  and  heresy  :  their  quotations 
are  irrefragable  and  not  to  be  disputed. 

21.  "The  weather  is  now  become  fine,  warm  and  sun- 
shine, and  the  sea,  by  use,  more  tolerable,  and  we  are  in 
hopes  not  to  continue  twenty -four  hours  upon  it ;  for  we 
have  land  on  both  sides  and  our  port  about  thirty  leagues 
a-head.     Yesterday  we  met  with  a  Kuss  boat  and  brought 
her  by  the  lee ;  some  of  the  crew  came  on  board  us  and 
the  seamen  trucked  some   tobacco  with   them  for  their 
capeaks,  or  furred  caps,  and  having  inquired  news  of  their 
affairs  dismissed  them. 

"  It  is  commonly  said,  andl  believe  true,  that  willicks,  sea- 
pigeons,  and  divers,  as  also  other  birds  that  get  their  living 
upon  the  sea,  will  subsist  two  hours  or  more  under  water  ; 
and  they  make  use  of  their  wings  there  to  take  their  prey. 
They  affirm  they  will  sink  with  wings  displayed  twenty 
fathom,  and  that  they  have  seen  it ;  and  truly  one  may  see 
a  tobacco-pipe  or  any  white  thing  sink  a  great  while  in  the 
sea ;  but  how  many  fathom  I  cannot  tell. 
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22.  "  On  Saturday  night  we  came  to  an  anchor  before  the 
Bar  of  Archangel,  being  the  headmost  of  our  fleet.     This 
is  the  sea  which  is  called  the  White  Sea,  but  most  unfitly 
for  its  colour ;  for  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  better  than 
dead  beer,  being  as  thick  as  that  can  well  be.     The  con- 
ditions of  this  sea  are  worse  than  its  looks  ;  for  the  tides 
are  uncertain  and  unaccountable.     While  we  were  a  little 
before  the  bar  among  the  small  islands,  and  the  wind  faint, 
we  were  mightily  put  to  it  as  to  trouble  but  without  danger ; 
it  happened  that  the  tide  ran  all  points  of  the  compass  in 
less  than  four  hours ;  so  we  lay  and,  for  want  of  wind, 
could  not  help  ourselves  but  were  carried  and  turned  about, 
whether  we  would  or  no ;  which  made  us  drop  our  anchor 
and  expect   another  tide.      In    the    meantime   we    went 
ashore  on  one  of  those  small  islands  which  we  found  over- 
grown with  wood  and  moss ;  the  wood  was  pines  and  fir 
which,  though  let  alone,  comes  not  to  any  magnitude  but, 
after  it  is  full  'grown,  dies,  and  then,  losing  the  bark, 
stands  naked  for  some  time  and  shoots  out  long  black  hair 
to  the  length  of  a  span.     The  place  was  not  inhabited ; 
but  yet  on  the  lower  ground  was  excellent  good  grass, 
which  the  adjacent  inhabitants  in  summer  cut  down  and 
make  into  locks  (which  they  stake  so  as  not  to  be  moved 
by  wind  or  floods)  and,  when  the  seas  are  frozen  over, 
they  fetch  it  away  upon  sleds.     We  saw  here  no  manner 
of  beasts  and  only  the   footing  of  bears ;    but  we  shot 
some  ducks  and  geese  and,  leaving  the  place,  made  to  our 
ship. 

23.  "  The  wind  was  then  freshened ;  so  we  hoisted  sail 
and  passed  the  bar  very  well  and  made  forwards  about  four 
leagues.     Then  the  soldiers'  boat  came  aboard  us,  to  take 
the  names  of  the  ship  and  master.     These  fellows  being 
strangely,  I  may  say  fantastically,  clad  and  armed,  the  eyes 
and  attention  of  the  sailors  (observing  them)  were  diverted 
from  their  business  ;  so  that,  when  the  pilot  cried  starboard, 
the  helm  lay  still  a-port  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  were  aground.     Now  began  the  game ;  for  you 
might  hear  one  swear  and  another  stamp  and  all  in  a  hurry ; 
forty  several  ways  put  in  practice  at  once  to  get  off  the 
ship,  which  after  an  hour  or  two,  began  to  move  again ;  but 
we  continued  so  doing  only  into  deep  water  and  then  we 
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cast  anchor  again  and,  at  the  next  hoisting,  came  to  the^ 
desired  place  of  our  stay." 

RESIDENCE    AT    ARCHANGEL. 

24.  "  WE  went  ashore,  to  live  in  houses  built  with  trees 
laid  along  one  upon  another  and  let  in  at  the  ends ;  the- 
streets  are  paved  with  trees  and  the  houses  covered  with 
birch  bark.     The  ground  where  the  English  are  appointed, 
to  dwell  is  paled  round  with  great  trees  set  upright ;  the 
like  is  for  the  Dutch  and  Hamburghers.     The  Emperor 
of  Russia  sends  down  every  year  a  governor  and  a  gort,  or 
judge,  to  keep  the  peace  and  decide  all  differences.     Their 
law  is  in  their  heads,  and  what  conies  out  of  their  mouths 
is  without  control  or  appeal.     So  that  whatever  difference 
ariseth  between  one  man  and  another,  it  is  sure  to  be  fully 
decided  in  less  than  an  hour.     After  the  parties  have  once- 
spoke  he  gives  the  decisive  stroke  and  there  is  an  end. 

25.  "  Now  this  is  a  fine  place  to  live  in,  victuals  of  all 
sorts  plenty  and  brave  sunshine  weather ;  as  we  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Norway,  I  fancied  the  clouds,  though  lost  in 
the  horizon,  were  but  a  small  distance  from  us,  which  this: 
place  confirms  ;  else  one  place  could  not  be  so  very  serene 
and  another  so  cloudy,  and  that  almost  constantly.     For 
at  the  North  Cape,  it  is  rare  to  see  the  sun  ;  and  here,  at 
Archangel,  about  200  leagues  distant,  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen  for  divers  months  together ;  when  we  were  two  leagues 
distant  from  the  huge  mountains  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
we  could  plainly  discern  the  clouds  to  pass  between  the 
mountains  and  us. 

26.  "  One  of  the  inconveniences  that  lie  on  those  who 
dwell  in  this  country,  is  that  the  people  are  so  given  to 
nastiness  that  nothing  can  be  eaten  out  of  their  hands ; 
you  shall  have  perhaps  four  brothers  and  as  many  sisters^ 
with  their  father,  mother,  husbands,  and  wives,  all  dwell 
in  one  hot  house  (urisbie  they  call  it).     They  have  nothing 
but  a  little  straw  strewed  on  the  ground  to  lie  upon.   They 
wear  loose  garments  above,  with  linen  drawers  which  go 
down  to  their  heels,  and  a  short  shirt  underneath  like  a 
coat.     To  this,  in  the  winter,  they  add  a  cafftan  as  they  call 
it,  which  is  an  under-coat ;  the  upper  they  call  a  shiibe. 
And  for  their  boots  and  huge  thick  stockings,  and  double- 
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mittens  for  their  hands,  they  never  alter,  but  continually 
wear  them.  The  women,  I  think  are  the  most  deformed 
creatures  that  ever  were  seen ;  generally  short  and  by 
reason  of  their  lying  in  wisbies  and  bastoes,  very  swarthy. 
Their  wear  is,  for  the  labouring  women,  boots  ;  but  for 
them  that  keep  house,  neither  shoes  nor  stockings ;  they 
wear  a  linen  loose  garment  next  their  skin  for  the  most 
part,  without  any  thing  else ;  but  sometimes  they  have 
another  of  blue  calico  over  the  other ;  but  that  is  all. 

27.  "  The  men  count  it  a  sin  to  have  either  long  hair  or 
a  short  beard.     They  are  extremely  superstitious :  every 
man  has  his  object  of  worship  ;  but  some  twenty  or  more. 
They  are  commodities  sold  in  the  market ;  and  they  will 
not  sell  any  to  a  stranger,  or  suffer  him  so  much  as  to 
touch  them.     These  are  pictures  of  the  saints  and  that  of 
our  Saviour.     The  great  men  burn  lamps  before  them  day 
and  night  and  adorn  them  richly  with  gold  and  pearl ;  but 
when  these  are  worn  out  and  they  cannot  see  any  thing  of 
them,  they  hold  it  not  fit  or  lawful  to  burn  them,  but,  in 
a  solemn  manner  carry  them  to  the  sea,  and  there  set  them 
adrift  to  shift  for  themselves. 

28.  "  These  people  are  generally  thieves  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  and  steal  not  only  from  strangers  but  neighbours ; 
and  possession  is  all  the  law  they  have  among  themselves. 
Drinking  is  their  only  pastime  ;  and  he  that  is  not  drunk 
on  a  holy  day  or  sabbath  day,  is  neither  a  friend  to  their 
G-od  nor  emperor.     They  are  all  left  to  get  their  livings 
the  best  way  they  can.     He  that  is  a  carpenter  to-day  is  a 
labourer  to-morrow.     Every  man  breeds  up  his  own  sons, 
and  it  is  a  shame  to  be  wiser  than  their  forefathers. 

29.  "This  town  of  Archangel  stands  on  a  bog,  and  if 
you  offer  to  walk  out  of  town  (except  one  way  which  is  by 
the  water  side,  leading  to  a  small  grove  of  trees  that  are 
of  a  competent  height  and  mostly  pine,  fir,  and  birch)  if 
the  way  be  not  paved  with  planks,  as  ordinarily  is  done  to 
make  a  passage  from  the  town  to  some  windmill,  you  are  pre- 
sently over  shoes  and  boots.     Among  the  rest  of  the  islands, 
some  are  very  good  ground  and  bear  corn  of  all  sorts  which, 
after  it  is  tumed  colour,  as  it  will  in  five  weeks  after  it  is 
put  in  the  ground,  they  cut  down  and  lay  in  the  sun  to  ripen 
or  harden ;  and  thus  they  often  have  two  crops  in  a  year. 
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30.  "  You  shall  not  see  in  all  this  country,  one  hundred 
acres  of  good  ground  without  a  monastery  or  two  or  three, 
in  sight  of  it ;  who  will,  may  shave  himself  a  friar ;  but  it 
is  seldom  done  unless  in  sickness ;  for  they  think  whoever 
dies  without  the  last  unction  cannot  be  saved ;  and  he  that 
recovers  and  lives  after  he  hath  received  that  sacrament  is 
a  friar  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

31.  "  In  this  country  the  husband  is  the  sole  commander 
of  the  wife  who  differs  very  little  from  his  servant.     Many 
will  marry  their  sons  very  young  to  lusty  baggages  on  pur- 
pose to  gain  able  servants. 

32.  "I  shall  add  (though  not  very  material)  the  process 
of  making  tar,  the  product  of  this  place.     They  dig  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  of  a  competent  size  some  two  or  three  fathom 
deep  ;  and,  a  little  lower  than  the  middle,  they  make  a 
platform  of  wood  and  thereon  heap  earth  about  a  foot  deep, 
•except  in  the  middle,  where  a  hole  is  left  in  the  form  of  a 
tunnel.     Then  they  fill  the  pit  with  fir  billets  piled  up 
from  the  platform,  and  rising  about  a  fathom  or  more 
above  ground,  which  part  they  wall  about  with  turf  and 
clay  to   keep  in    the  fire.     They    command   the   fire   by 
quenching ;  for  which  use  they  make  a  lixivium  of   the 
iishes  of  fir.     When  all  is  ready,  they  set  fire  a-top  and 
keep  the  wood  burning,  but  very  leisurely  till  it  comes 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  partition  ;  and  then  they  heave 
out  the  fire  as  fast  as  is  possible ;  for  if  it  once  lay  hold  of 
the  tar,  which  is  settled  down  into  the  lower  pit,  it  blows 
all  up  forthwith.     These  tar-pits  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  many  men  to  tend  them  during  the  time  of 
their  burning,  that  the  fire  may  descend  even  and  leisurely, 
whereby  the  tar  may  have  time  to  soak  out  of  the  wood 
and  settle  down  into  the  pit.     As  it  comes  from  the  wood 
it  is  pure  tar :  but  in  the  pit  it  mixeth  with  water  which 
issues  from  the  wood  also :  therefore  it  must  be  clarified 
from  it  once  or  twice. 

33.  "  The  manner  of  their  bastoes,  or  baths,  is  worth  the 
notice.     They  are  made  as  a  square  room,  in  one  corner  of 
which  is  built  a  sort  of  oven  the  top  of  which  is  covered 
with  great  round  pebble  stones  laid  very  thick  one  upon 
another  without  any  mortar.     In  this  oven  they  burn  an 
arm-full  or  two  of  billets  and,  during  the  fire,  leave  the 
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door  open  for  the  smoke  to  go  out  which  else  could  not  any 
way  pass  for  the  closeness  of  the  room.  When  the  fire  is 
out  and  the  stones  thoroughly  hot,  you  go  into  it  stark 
naked  ;  and  the  heat  is  so  extraordinary  that,  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  sweat  shall  run  from  you  like 
water  and  the  heat  almost  stifle  you.  There  are  several 
benches,  which  are  the  degrees  of  heat ;  on  the  ground  it 
is  tolerable,  but  very  few  are  able  to  hold  up  their  heads 
to  the  top  of  the  room  or  stand  upright.  They  heat  the 
room  to  what  degree  you  please  by  dashing  cold  water 
upon  the  stones,  which  doth  wonderfully  augment  it. 
These  bastoes  are  such  common  things  that  there  is  scarce 
a  house,  however  poor,  that  wants  one.  They  seldom  or 
never  lie  with  their  wives,  but  in  the  basto ;  the  women 
are  always  brought  to  bed  in  it.  It  is  common  to  see 
men  stand  at  the  church  door,  not  daring  to  enter  because 
they  have  not  washed  since  they  lay  with  their  wives  ;  so 
nice  is  their  devotion. 

34.  "All  the  tools  they  work  with  about  wood,  is  a 
hatchet  and  all  of  a  bigness,  so  that  the  largest  trees  and 
smallest  pieces  of  wood  are  wrought  upon  with  the  same 
tool.  I  believe  they  are  the  best  hatchet  men  in  the  world; 
for,  except  a  shave,  they  have  no  other  tool  to  do  all  man- 
ner of  works.     Most  houses  in  the  country  are  of  wood  and 
have  no  sort  of  material  else  about  them :  and  some  again, 
as  at  the  city  of  Moscow,  for  prevention  of  fire  have  not  a 
stick  of  wood  about  them  ;  the  very  doors  and  windows  are 
of  iron.     Most  of  our  warehouses  here  have  fire-cellars 
under  them  ;  it  is  a  perfect  house  under  ground,  built  as 
others  are  and  covered  with  great  trees  with  a  fathom  of 
earth  laid  over  it.     The  door  is  deep  and  laid  round  with 
brick.     When  a  fire  happens,  the  goods  are  flung  down  at 
that  door ;  and  there  always  stand  ready  about  a  dozen 
barrels  of  sand  which  serve  to  dam  up  the  door.     Then 
the  house  may  be  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  goods 
remain  safe. 

"  Now  it  is  the  sixteenth  of  September  [1661  ?]  and  the 
weather  blows  cold ;  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  to  sea." 

VOYAGE  FROM  ARCHANGEL  TO  LEGHORN. 

35.  "  AFTER  we  came  to  the  height  of  the  North  Cape, 
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our  fair  weather,  which  we  had  at  Archangel  and  some 
part  of  the  way,  quite  left  us ;  and  there  succeeded  nothing 
but  storms  and  excessive  raw,  cold,  and  snowy  weather. 
At  first  (in  weather  bad  enough  but  nothing  like  to  what 
followed)  we  split  our  main-sail,  and  then  we  brought  too  a 
foul  weather  (that  is  a  bran-new)  main- sail,  but  all  was 
not  sufficient ;  for  between  Ireland  and  the  height  of  the 
Cape,  such  frets  of  wind  came  down  upon  us  and  so  sud- 
denly, in  such  contrary  points  of  the  compass,  that  canvass 
could  not  sustain  it ;  but  lying  a-try,  as  they  call  it,  that 
is  with  no  other  sail  out  and  a  reef  of  that  taken  in  too,  we 
split  our  sail  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  better  part  was 
blown  quite  out  of  the  bolt-ropes,  and  the  rest  not  saved 
without  much  ado.  All  this  while  the  ship  ploughed  her 
rnizen- shrouds  under  water,  and  then  we  were  fain  to  lie 
a-hull  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  waves.  It  is  strange  to 
say  what  mighty  seas  we  had  many  times.  Curiosity  made 
me  leave  my  bed,  though  very  sick,  only  to  behold  those 
mountains  of  water  which  rolled  up  and  down.  Conceive 
that  the  water  which  is  a-top,  is  made  to  move  faster  than 
the  great  bulk  below  of  any  great  wave  driven  by  force  of 
the  wind  ;  so  you  will  imagine  how  it  must  break  over  the 
rest,  all  in  white  froth.  And  this  the  ship  is  sure  to  have, 
when  it  happens  that  she  is  on  the  wave  and  the  break  is 
on  her  side.  We  shipped  seas  over  our  poop  and  upon  our 
broadside,  from  stem  to  stern,  and  after  had  our  main- 
yard  washed ;  nay  he  was  sure  to  be  ducked  that  was  at 
the  yard-arm  spilling  the  sail. 

36.  "  Thus  having  lost  all  our  main- sails,  the  only 
refuge  we  had  was,  when  the  wind  ceased  a  little,  to  bring 
a  new  fore- sail  to  the  main-yard,  and  so  sometimes  a-try 
and  sometimes  a-hull  we  busked  it  out,  rain  and  snow  con- 
tinually falling.  Perhaps  for  three  watches'  time  a  nipping 
frost,  and  presently  after  comes  rain  and  then  snow  which, 
frozen  on  the  shrouds,  fell  down  ready  to  knock  the  sailors 
on  the  head  ;  sometimes  between  winds,  when  we  went  to 
loose  our  top-sails,  they  were  so  frozen  we  could  not  get 
them  out;  nay,  our  main-tacks  and  sheets  being  hard 
frozen,  if  we  but  offered  to  bend  them,  broke  like  rotten 
sticks.  After  the  main- sail  was  split  we  had  sixteen  of 
our  men  down  at  once  of  the  cramp  in  their  bones  ;  one 

II.  C 
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staying  in  the  fore-top  but  till  his  fellow  went  down  for  a 
rope  to  spill  the  foot  of  the  sail,  which  was  blown  out,  was 
frozen,  and  forced  to  be  handed  down  and  laid  into  a  warm 
bed  ;  I  believe  no  one  in  the  ship  had  a  dry  thread  on  his 
back,  sometimes  for  at  least  a  fortnight  together.  But,  G-od 
be  thanked,  after  we  had,  not  without  great  danger,  clawed 
off  a  lee- shore  on  the  back  of  Ireland,  we  had  fair  weather 
and  good  wind ;  and  so  without  any  thing  extraordinary 
but  what  I  have  wrote  elsewhere  we  reached  Alicant. 

37.  "  At  Alicant  I  was  in  a  worse  prison  than  at  any 
time  before  in  all  the  voyage ;  for  the  custom  is  there  that 
no  ship  shall  land  either  men  or  goods,  till  the  Pratique 
Master  is   satisfied  that  the  ship  is  healthful.     In  some 
places  they  are   (in  earnest)  strict  concerning  this;  but 
here  they  make  it  a  money-matter :  and  our  master  re- 
fusing to  pay  about  six  dollars,  we  were  forced  to  keep  ship 
about  six  days,  which  time  we  lay  detained  by  cross  winds 
and  expecting   company.     The   town   is  very   small   and 
stands  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill  strongly  walled  towards 
the  water- side,  and  upon  the  walls  good  store  of  guns 
planted  to  defend  the  ships  in  the  road.     Upon  the  top  of 
the  hill,  which  is  extraordinary  steep,  stands  the  castle, 
which  is  inaccessible  only  by  mounting  up  stairs  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall. 

38.  "  After  we  left  Alicant,  we  had  reasonable  weather 
all  along  the  coast ;  for  we  were  seldom  a  gun-shot  off  the 
shore  all  along  the  Straits.     We  passed  the  gulf  of  Lyons, 
terrible  to  sailors  for  sudden  storms  and  gusts  upon  divers 
points.     But  the  two  or  three  days  low-sail  weather  seemed 
nothing  to  us,  who  came  out  of  a  place  for  weather  far 
beyond  the  worst  that  can  happen  in  this  place. 

39.  "  It  is  observable  that  all  along  the  coasts  in  these 
seas,  if  there  is  not  any  great  storm,  you  are  sure  to  have 
a  land-breeze  at  night ;  so  that  when  you  have  a  hand- 
some gale  in  the  offing,  drawing  near  the  land,  you  shall 
find  the  wind  to  wear  away  ;  but  however  he  speeds  that 
is  out  at  sea  at  night  a  gale  under  the  land  is  certain : 
therefore,  the  small  boats  and  settees  which  dare  not  put 
out  to  sea  for  fear  of  the  Turks  all  day,  for  the  most  part 
lie  still  in  hope  of  a  wind  at  night.     This  we  had  expe- 
rience of  very  often  in  this  passage ;  for,  between  Corsica 
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and  Leghorn,  sometimes  for  half  an  hour,  we  should  have 
a  handsome  gale  from  the  isle  and  presently  that  wind, 
reflecting  from  the  mountains  on  the  main  land,  would 
bring  our  ship  a-stays  ;  and  all  that  while  we  could  perceive 
by  the  sea  that  the  wind  was  fresh  two  or  three  leagues 
a-stern  ;  so  we  lay  much  troubled  between  wind  and  wind, 
and  had  above  forty  turns  before  we  could  reach  the  road 
of  Leghom.  About  midnight,  20th  of  December  N.S.,  we 
came  to  an  anchor  in  safety,  for  which  Grod  be  praised. 

40.  "  But  you  may  easily  imagine  what  a  toss  I  was  in, 
to  lie  about  a  week  aboard  the  ship  for  want  of  pratique. 
In  this  town  they  are  extraordinary  strict  concerning  health ; 
all  woollen   goods  are  put  into  the  Lazaretto,  which  is  a 
place  two  miles  from  the  town,  to  be  aired.     If  ships  have 
touched  on  the  Barbary  coast,  or  any  part  of  Turkey,  they 
will  sometimes  condemn  them  to  lie  forty  days  in  the  road 
before  they  will  permit  either  man  or  goods  to  come  ashore. 
And  thus  we  lay  with  two  guardians  over  us  for  six  or 
seven  days,  not  being  suffered  to  go  aboard  any  ship  or  any 
one  to  come  to  us ;  and,  for  all  letters  and  papers  sent  ashore, 
they  take  them  in  a  slit  stick  and  air  them  over  a  good  fire, 
before  they  will  themselves,  or  suffer  any  else  to  touch  them." 

REMARKS    FROM    ITALY. 

41.  "  THE  town  of  Leghorn  is  a  very  strong  and  well- 
fortified  place,  having  the  sea  brought  round  it  in  ditches 
which  are  very  deep  and  broad :  it  is  very  well  walled  with 
brick-walls  of  a  vast  thickness  and  filled  up  with  earth 
between.     The  town  is  built  of  brick  and  stone  and  very 
uniform.     In  Italy  they  use  in  building  very  little  wood ; 
their  lintels  and  jambs  of  doors  and  windows  are  stone 
(though  the  houses  are  mean),  and  that  very  hard  to  get 
of  such  great  lengths  as  are  fit  for  the  purpose.     The  floors 
of  all  their  rooms,  high  and  low,  are  alljbrick  which  is  laid 
double ;  their  tiling  is  first  flat  tile  with  their  edges  turned 
up,  on  which  they  lay  a  sort  of  small  ridge  tiles  to  cover 
the  joint.     The  streets  are  fine,  straight,  and  large,  and 
paved  with  great  stones.     In  the  middle  of  the  town  stands 
the  cathedral,  of  which  I  need  say  no  more  but  that  it  was 
the  pattern  of  Covent-garden  church,  and  hath  before  it  a 
very  stately  piazza  in  the  same  manner. 
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42.  "  On  new  year's  eve  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany 
invited  all  the  English  to  a  caccia,  as  they  call  hunting. 
So,  over-night,  we  set  out  for  Pisa  where  the  great  duke 
then  kept  his  residence.     Pisa  was  formerly  the  head  of  a 
noble  republic,  and  hath  maintained  a  hundred   galleys 
together  for  scouring  these  seas ;  but  now  it  is  brought 
under  subjection  and  very  much  ruined  and  depopulated.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Arno  and  hath  three  bridges  over  it; 
one  of  which  is  all  marble  and  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  very 
famous  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  great  river ;  but  it  had 
not  the  luck  to  stand  a  full  fortnight  after  it  was  finished. 

43.  "  Upon  this  bridge,  which  is  very  broad,  is  every  year 
celebrated  the  Joco  di  Ponte,  as  they  call  it :  it  is  a  game 
between  one  side  of  the  river  and  the  other,  the  town  being 
pretty  equally  divided ;  and  in  this  manner  two  captains 
of  the  Joco  are  chosen  by  the  duke,  and  they  get  what  stout 
fellows  they  can  to  be  of  their  side,  whom  they  divide  into 
companies   and    distinguish   by   painted   buckram   coats, 
perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  of  a  side.     Upon  the  set 
day,  the  duke  and  ladies  take  places  on  a  scaffold  to  judge ; 
and  the  parties  on  each  side  draw  up  near  each  foot  of  the 
bridge,  armed  to  the  middle  with  close  helmets  and  great 
quilted  things  under  their  armour,  to  fend  off  the  blows 
which  they  are  sure  to  have  laid  on.    On  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  is  a  rail  laid  across  which,  upon  a  signal  from  the 
duke,  flies  up  (being  made  accordingly),  and  straight  the 
company  on  each  side  get  themselves  as  close  as  they  can 
and  to  work  they  go,  knocking  one  another  with  a  great 
instrument  of  thick  board  almost  like  a  shield.    Truly,  the 
play  is  no  other  but  who  can  crowd  the  rest  off  the  bridge. 
But,  what  with  crowding  and  knocking,  they  make  a  shift  to 
kill  three  or  four  in  a  year,  notwithstanding  their  armour. 

44.  "  This  town  stands  fifteen  Italian,  which  I  suppose 
cannot  be  above  ten  of  our,  miles  from  Leghorn  and  hath 
not  such  fair  streets  as  that,  but  abounds  in  stately  palaces 
of  marble  and  other  very  fair  stone.     It  is  is  most  famous 
for  the  Duomo,  as  they  call  cathedral  churches,  which  is 
built  all  of  marble  and  is  fair  workmanship,  but  exceed- 
ingly beautified  within  with  gilding  and  carved  stone- work ; 
but  what  is  most  to  be  admired  are  the  incomparable  brass 
gates  which  are   massive  and   cast   and  most  curiously 
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adorned  with  historical  pictures  out  of  the  bible,  not  in 
great  but  in  small  shapes.  Truly  I  never  saw  any  thing 
like  them.  At  the  west  end  there  is  another  building  very 
stately  and  high  which  contains  only  a  font  for  baptism, 
and  is  called  the  Baptista.  On  one  side  stands  a  building 
of  length  and  breadth  (as  they  say)  of  Noah's  ark,  and  is 
filled  with  Jerusalem  earth  which,  they  affirm,  consumes  a 
man  in  twenty -four  hours  after  he  is  buried.  That  which  is 
esteemed  the  best  stone-work  in  the  world  is  the  steeple, 
which  stands  somewhat  distant  from  the  church  and  leans 
very  much ;  so  that  you  would  swear  it  could  not  stand  an 
hour.  I  was  within  and  on  the  top,  which  is  very  high,  upon 
which  it  hath  eight  great  bells;  and  indeed  the  walls  are 
very  thick,  and  it  inclines  as  much  on  the  inside  as  without 
and  is  all  of  pure  marble. 

45.  "  But  now  to  our  game,  which  was  after  this  manner : 
the  place  is  a  plain  less  than  a  mile  over,  begirt  on  all 
sides  with  very  thick  woods  where  the  deer  and  wild  boars 
are  in  great  abundance :  one  side  of  the  plain  a  little  way 
within  the  wood,  is  paled  with  canvas  which  the  deer  will 
not  venture  to  take  over.     When  the  duke  and  the  ladies 
have  taken  their  places  provided  in  the  field  on  purpose 
for  them,  the  country  people  who  are   dispersed  in  the 
woods  in  great  abundance,  blow  horns,  sound  trumpets, 
make  fires,  shoot  guns,  halloo,  and  make  all  the  horrid 
noises  they  can  devise,  to  fright  the  game  into  the  plain ; 
which  no  sooner  appear  but  men  and  dogs  do  their  best  to 
kill  them,  some  on  horseback  with  lances  and  spears,  some 
on  foot  with  javelins   and  halberts:  guns   are   not   per- 
mitted, but  to  the  duke  only :  no  sort  of  fair  play  showed, 
but  all  speed  is  made  after  every  thing  that  appears.     He 
that  gives  the  first  wound  hath  the  humbles  for  his  pains. 
It  is  very  good  sport,  and  wants  nothing  but  to  be  rewarded 
as  ours  in  England,  with  good  eating  after  it  is  over; 
for  their  deer  are  mere  carrion  which  none  cares  to  eat  of ; 
but  the  great  duke  powdereth  them  up  for  the  galleys.    It 
is  very  ordinary  in  this  manner  in  three  hours  time  to  kill 
about  forty  deer,  and  perhaps  as  many  hogs. 

46.  "  The  duke  is  very  nice  of  his  game ;  and  it  is  no 
less  than  galley-matter  for  any  man  to  kill  deer  or  hog, 
except  at  this  general  hunt. 
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47.  "  The  like  severity  is  used  for  killing  geese  or  ducks, 
which  being  so  preserved  in  a  fenny  place  about  four  miles 
from  Leghorn  there  are  an  unimaginable  number  of  both, 
as  I  saw  covering  the  place  which  is  large ;  and  so  tame 
that,  on  our  passing  by  with  horses  not  gun-shot  off,  we 
could  not  raise  them  with  all  our  shouting. 

48.  "The  woods  are' green  all  winter;  not  that  all  trees 
in  this  country  are  so ;  but  some  sorts,  of  which  there  are 
whole  woods,  never  shed  all  their  leaves  but  some  insen- 
sibly decaying  and  others  in  prime.     One  of  these  sorts  is 
the  cork-tree ;  our  cork  is  but  the  inner  bark  of  it  and, 
where  it  is  taken  off,  it  grows  again  and  the  wood  swells 
with  it  so  that  an  old  tree,  often  peeled  in  this  manner, 
shall  be  grown  almost  four-square. 

49.  "  Describing  Leghorn  I  almost  forgot  to  speak  of  the 
Mole,  which  is  a  defence  made  for  the  ships  to  lie  under 
out  of  danger  of  the  sea  which,  upon  some  winds,  is  very 
rough  in  the  open  roads.     It  is  a  sort  of  wall  built  in  the 
sea  against  that  point  of  wind  that  most  raiseth  waves. 
They  build  under  water  about  four  fathoms  by  two  ways, 
either  with  piles  drove  into  the  ground,  and  then  first 
throwing  in  mortar  and  after  it  stones  till  the  work  appear 
above  water;  and  then  they  build   as  they  please:  else, 
this  way  being  inconvenient  in  deep  and  rough  water,  they 
go  thus  to  work ;  first  make  the  place  intended  for  build- 
ing as  plain  as  may  be,  then,  having  great  chests  of  wood 
prepared,  they  fill  them  with,  or  rather  build  in  them,  per- 
fect wall ;  after  which,  they  are  let  down  with  cords  upon 
the  place  designed  for  them ;  and  so  having  many  ready, 
they  set  them  one  upon  another  till  the  tops  appear  above 
water  and  then  build  upon  them.     They  say  this  mole,  as 
also  that  of  Genoa  which  is  accounted  the  best  in  the 
world,  are  so  built.     But,  on  the  back-side  towards  the  sea 
are  thrown  thousands  of  rocks  without   order;  whereby 
you  may  conceive  that  the  aforesaid  building  serves  not  so 
much  to  keep  off  the  violence  of  the  sea's  breach  as  to 
make  a  perpendicular  wall,  so  as  a  ship,  that  rides  behind 
it,  may  ride  close  without  damage. 

50.  "  Now  I  am  speaking  of  walls  and  stones,  I  shall  say 
somewhat  of  my  observation  as  I  passed  over  the  moun- 
tains between  Pisa  and  Lucca.     I  passed  by  places  which 
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were  in  a  manner  perpendicular  and  seem  not  made  so 
either  by  the  falling  or  taking  away  of  any  part ;  and  saw, 
as  it  were  great  wens  grow  out,  as  you  know  common  from 
trees  especially  the  maple.  I  remember,  at  the  mole  of 
Leghorn,  I  took  special  notice  of  pieces  of  rock  thrown 
there  of  perhaps  ten  ton  weight,  which  one  would  swear  at 
a  near  view  were  only  great  heaps  of  clay  stuck  with  small 
pebble-stones  ;  but  coming  to  touch  them,  such  was  their 
hardness,  though  seeming  so  soft,  that  you  could  not  with 
any  force  part  away  one  of  those  little  stones  (the  whole 
being  but  many  of  them  stuck  together)  without  breaking, 
as  would  happen  rather  than  the  mortar,  as  I  may  call  it, 
would  let  go  its  hold. 

51.  "  Now  is  the  time,  between  Christmas  and  Lent, 
which  is  called  Carnival.     The  people  use  all  the  mirth 
they  can  devise ;  such  as  passing  in  masquerade  clothes, 
one  after  one  and  another  after  another  manner  ;  tossing 
eggshells  with  sweet  water,  where  they  see  women  they 
like ;  and  thus  tossing  eggs  at  first,  the  women  will  reach 
them  till  the  basket  be  divided  betwixt  them,  and  then 
to  pelting  each  other  they  go ;   and   so  are  all  Sundays 
and  holidays  spent. 

52.  "  The  keeping  the  Calcia  at  Lucca  very  solemnly 
this  year  invited  many  from  this  place,  whereof  I  was  one, 
to  go  and  see  it.     It  is  a  fair  city,  the  head  of  a  republic 
that  lies  between  the  mountains,  of  which  small  states 
there  are  many  hereabouts.     In  this  town  are  many  fair 
palaces  and  brave  buildings  of  stone,  but  the  narrowness 
of  the  streets  spoils  the  beauty  of  them.  It  is  finely  walled 
about  and  hath  a  strong  garrison  continually  in  it.     The 
people  are  accounted  the  civillest  in  all  Italy  ;  and,  in  their 
customs,  are  nearest  to  the  English  of  any ;  nor  are  they 
so  strict  over  their  daughters  nor  jealous  of  their  wives  as 
their  neighbours. 

53.  "  The  calcia  is  a  play  to  which  the  inhabitants  in- 
vited the  Duke  of  Hinsburg,  and,  I  believe,  cost  them 
three  thousand  dollars,  for  they  who  played  were  all  in 
(white  on  one  side,  and  red  on  the  other)  satin  doublets 
with  suitable  caps ;  trumpeters  and  drummers  with  rich 
liveries  of  the  appropriated  colours  and  laced.     There  was 
one  hundred   and  forty  that   played  of  a  side  all  thus 
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habited ;  the  princes  of  the  calcia  and  their  pages  in  cloth 
of  silver.  The  play  was  almost  after  the  manner  ef  foot- 
ball ;  only  they  observe  no  certain  goal  and  strike  the  ball 
with  their  hands,  and  they  who  can  get  the  ball  beyond 
the  appointed  bounds  win  ;  but  the  greatest  sport  we  had 
was  to  see  them  fight  for  the  ball  when  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  them  all. 

54.  "  15th  February.    Now  Carnival  begins  to  grow  hot, 
the  Sundays  come  not  about  fast  enough  ;  so  that  scarce  a 
day  is  for  business  but  all  for  sport.     He  is  a  wise  man 
that  now  knows  of  what  sex  his  companion  is  ;  so  frequent 
is  it  for  women  to  alter  their  habits.     But  then  the  man 
shall  be  in  petticoats  (if  it  be  for  nought  else  but  to  accom- 
pany his  disguised  bedfellow),  lest  her  disguising  should 
be  a  means  to  set  a  beast-like  mark  upon  her  husband's 
head.    So  damnably  jealous  are  these,  and  such  a  fashion  is 
it  to  be  so  amongst  them,  that  he  who,  at  his  going  abroad, 
locks  not  his  wife  up,  not  suffering  her  at  any  time  to  stir 
abroad  unless  to  church  and  not  then  without  a  guardian, 
is  esteemed  no  less  than  the  worst  of  cuckolds.     Nor  is 
their  jealousy  less  over  their  daughters  who  are  kept  in 
the  most  extreme  severity  imaginable  ;  so  that  their  sweet- 
hearts make  love  to  them  at  the  window.     Nor  is  their 
consent  at  all  thought  necessary  if  the  old  man  can  but  find 
a  match  to  his  liking,  be  the  conditions  never  so  bad  on  the 
maid's  side.  But  yet  they  have  the  wit  to  allow  themselves 
all  the  freedom  in  the  world,  it  being  no  disgrace  for  the 
best  man  in  Leghorn  to  keep  two  or  three  ladies  of  plea- 
sure and  to  own  it  publicly.     Nor  do  the  light  sort  of 
women,  of  which  there  are  in  this  town  abundance  (nor 
indeed  are  they  scarce  in  any  part  of  Italy),  imagine  any 
disgrace  in  publicly  owning  their  profession.  And  I  believe 
their  frequent  going  to  church  (they  appearing  most  fervent 
in  their  devotions)  aims  only  at  like  success ;  as  when  the 
seaman  returning  said  to  his  wife,  "  Are  you  turned  bawd 
yet  ?  "     "  No,  John,"  said  the  woman,  "  I  am  a  whore  still, 
and  I  hope  God  will  keep  me  so." 

55.  "  March. — Now  the  people  of  this  town  have  a  devo- 
tion to  a  place  called  St.  Jacopo's,  about  a  mile  out  of  town, 
every  Friday  in  this  month ;  whither  wives  and  daughters, 
who  at  no  time  else  see  the  sun  but  at  their  windows  and 
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in  a  short  walk  to  the  church,  now  have  the  pleasure  of  so 
fine  a  walk,  to  their  own  i-ef  reshing  no  less  than  the  delight 
of  such  as  pretend  an  interest  in  them,  and  yet  never  saw 
more  of  them  than  their  heads  at  a  window. 

56.  "The  women  of  this  place  are  for  the  most  part 
black-haired,  some  of  them  fair  and  well-featured,  and  (for 
the  better  sort)  go  after  the  English  or  French  fashion.    I 
remember,  I  have  heard  you  say  that  fashions  and  manners 
generally  travel  from  south  to  north,  which  opinion  I  would 
have  you  recant ;  for  here  she  counts  herself  not  fine  that 
hath  not  something  English  about  her.   And  to  say  this  or 
that  comes  from  England  gives  a  greater  esteem  than  we 
conceive   when,  at  home,  we   call  any  thing   French  or 
Italian.     And  this,  not  for  some  particulars  but  for  all 
manner  of  things.     The  men  also  are  habited  in  the  same 
way. 

57.  "  Here  is  a  fellow  in  town  who  lived  five  or  six  years 
with  a  merchant  in  London  and  this  Carnival,  taught  seven 
or  eight  of  his  comrades  to  dance  after  the  English  fashion 
only  two  or  three  country  dances,  which  they  performed  at 
a  villice  (that  is  a  meeting  for  dancing),  and  with  so  general 
applause  that  it  is  said  the  great  duke  will  have  them  dance 
before  him  at  his  next  coming  to  this  place.     This  is  only 
to  show  the  false  relations  of  many  who  travel  these  parts  ; 
and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  undervalue  ourselves  at  home 
so  much  as  many  do ;  I  not  finding  any  one  thing  which 
may  make  me  prefer  this  country,  setting  aside  only  the 
stone-buildings,  and  the  temper  of  the  air  in  winter.     But 
then,  as  the  winter  is  temperate  and  serene  and  the  fields 
green,  so  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  summer  burns  up 
all ;   wherefore  the  winter   is   justly  esteemed  the  most 
pleasant  time.    I  am  not,  in  what  I  say  here,  at  all  partial 
but  endeavour  as  near  as  possibly  I  can  to  express  my  own 
sense  of  what  I  observe.   And  I  am  confident  none  can  tax 
what  I  say  of  the  least  falsity,  whatever  may  appear  of 
negligence  or  ignorance  in  ill-setting  it  down ;  and  I  would 
not  have  any  one  think  I  esteem  it  an  excuse  or  commenda- 
tion to  myself  to  say,  as  I  must  do,  that  my  thoughts  are 
here  set  down  without  either  premeditation  or  alteration. 

58.  "  The  tedious  stay  of  the  Hollanders'  convoy,  on 
which  I  intend  my  passage  to  Smyrna,  makes  me  continue 
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at  Leghorn  longer  than  I  am  willing  ;  it  being  to  ine  loss 
of  time  as  well  as  chargeable ;  so  that  having  nothing  to 
do,  my  business  not  lying  here,  I  undertake  a  journey  to 
Florence  which  is  a  city  about  fifty-five  miles  from  hence : 
that  nearness  of  the  place,  convenience  of  company,  and  its 
being  so  well  worth  seeing,  inclined  me  to  bring  that  voyage 
under  my  account  of  expenses,  which  will  be  considerable 
lying  still  here.  Perhaps  my  friends  may  think  this  visiting 
of  places  no  sign  of  good  husbandry ;  but  let  it  be  consi- 
dered that  an  idle  person  is  subject  to  expense  wherever  he 
lieth,  and  the  well  employment  of  time  and  experience  to 
be  gained  this  way  may  countervail  some  increase  of 
charge. 

59.  "  The  road  to  Florence  is  all  along  very  pleasant 
corn-fields,  green  on  all  sides  and  planted  with  willow  or 
sallow  trees  pretty  thick  but  orderly,  which  serve  only  for 
stakes  for  the  vines  which  are  planted  at  their  roots.     The 
country  in  the  plains  very  fruitful  and  pleasant  and  very 
well  watered  with  rivulets,  which  spring  from  the  rocky 
mountains  not  far  off.     On  all  my  way  to  this  city  I  have 
not  seen  any  fallow  ground  at  all ;  but  they  use  dunging 
the  ground  so  much,  that  it  is  a  very  ordinary  calling  for 
young  fellows  to  travel  the  roads  with  a  basket  at  their 
necks  to  pick  up  horse-dung,  &c.,  which  they  sell  to  coun- 
trymen at  a  price  according  to  the  quality.    The  manner  of 
landlords  dealing  with  tenants  is  quite  different  from  the 
common  use  in  England ;  for  they  bargain  with  a  country- 
fellow  as  well  as  they  can  for  what  share  of  the  crop  the 
man  will  allow  ;  he  being  afc  the  charge  and  pains  to  till  the 
ground,  and  the  landlord  usually  finding  half  the  seed  and 
hath  commonly  the  same  part  of  the  crop ;  but  they  regulate 
their  bargains  according  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land  ;  so 
also  for  wine  and  oil. 

60.  "  I  have  often  seen  those  three  most  useful  things  in 
the  world  produced  in  one  and  the  same  field,  the  olive-trees 
amongst  the  corn  and  the  wine  in  the  trees.     But  in  this 
place,  the  gentlemen  have  one  prerogative  which  for  con- 
trariety to  our  use  may  seem  strange.     No  countryman  is 
suffered  to  sell  any  wine  but  by  wholesale  ;  retailing  being 
reserved  as  proper  only  for  the  nobility  and  gentry.     And 
to  signify  the  same,  you  shall  not  see  a  gentleman's  house 
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any  where  without  an  empty  flask,  and  there  the  people  go 
and  fetch  their  wine  flask  by  flask  ;  and  in  Florence,  he 
that  hath  a  flask  hang  longest  at  his  door  is  counted  the 
richest  man. 

61.  "The  city  of  Florence  stands  upon  the  river  Arno, 
whereby  it  is  parted  but  joins  itself  again  by  four  bridges 
upon  the  chief  of  which  only  silversmiths  are  permitted ; 
who,  contrary  to  the  usual  manner  in  London,  work  and 
sell  both.     The  river  is  broad  but  shallow  and  navigable 
only  by  small  boats,  which  serve  to  bring  up  merchandises 
from  Leghorn.     It  is  scarce  navigable  at  all  above  the 
town  ;  but  extreme  subject  to  sudden  risings  from  rains 
which,  in  this  country,  fall  very  fierce  and  comiug  from  the 
hills  cause  excessive  floods,  and  not  only  sudden  but  often ; 
and  banks  are  maintained  upon  the  river  accordingly.    The 
town  is  walled  and  ditched  about  but  kept  dry  for  the  profit 
of  the  ground.    It  is  so  ordered  that  at  a  very  small  warning 
the  ditch  may  be  filled  from  Arno.     The  walls  are  ancient 
and  not  thick,  of  stone,  and  encompass  the  whole  city  and 
somewhat  more.   Although  the  compass  of  the  walls  makes 
the  city  seem  large,  yet  in  truth  one  quarter  of  the  inclosed 
ground  is  unpeopled  and  sown  with  corn  and  wine  planted, 
besides  gardens  which  most  houses  have.    But  the  religious 
houses  especially  are  very  well  accommodated  in  this  kind  ; 
and  there  are  abundance  of  them,  in  this  place :  they  count 
one  hundred  and  twelve  nunneries,  besides  seminaries  and 
other  orders  of  men  of  which  there  is  no  want.    The  streets 
are  extreme  beautiful,  clean,  and  neat ;  adorned  on  either 
side  with  the  palaces  of  the  noblemen  of  this  country,  which 
palaces  are  built  of  very  fair  stone  and  well  wrought.     The 
churches  also  are   very  beautiful  most  of  which  are  of 
coloured  marble,  very  fine  to  see;  the  Duomo  after  the  afore- 
said manner  large  and  very  high ;  and  also  the  Cupola,  as 
they  call  it,  which  is  round   and  very  high,  for  at  the 
summit  stands  a  copper  ball  gilt  which  below  seems  of  no 
extraordinary  bulk  and  yet  of  capacity  to  receive  in  the 
hollow  above  twenty  men. 

62.  "  They  have  got  a  trick  in  this  town  not  to  finish 
their  churches  but  leave  some  part  or  other  not  done ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  great  dukes  have  a  policy  in  it ;  for  by 
that  means  they  keep  to  themselves  revenues  destined  for 
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that  purpose,  which  otherwise  would  go  out  of  their  hands. 
Amongst  the  rest  of  the  unfinished  buildings  I  will  reckon 
a  chapel,  begun  a  long  time  since  by  some  of  the  duke's 
ancestors,  so  extraordinary  rich  and  of  such  admirable 
workmanship  that  the  like  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  as 
.all  men  agree.  As  for  the  outside,  little  of  what  is  designed 
is  yet  done  to  it ;  and  the  inside  not  half  ended  :  it  is  all  done 
with  hard  precious  stones  sorted  by  colours  no  other  than 
the  natural  of  the  stone ;  and  yet  the  coats  of  arms  and  all 
other  forms  are  wrought  lively  beyond  all  power  of  descrip- 
tion and,  for  strength  and  lustre,  far  beyond  any  painting. 
For  red  they  use  coral ;  for  white  mother  of  pearl :  porphyry 
and  crystal  are  the  lowest  materials  they  use.  In  fine,  it  is 
so  rich  that  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  never  be  ended ;  for  the 
•duke  allows  but  thirty  thousand  crowns  per  annum  which 
makes  but  a  small  appearance  in  seven  years'  work.  The 
altar  is  almost  ended,  being  of  the  same  sort  of  rich  stone- 
work ;  the  table  or  main  part  of  it  whereon  the  mass  is  said, 
is  of  pure  beaten  gold  (kept  in  another  place  to  be  seen)  and 
the  cross  to  it  is  large  and  all  of  diamonds.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of  what  I  here  write  concerning  this  chapel ;  for 
the  workmanship  is  so  excellent  and  the  materials  of  such 
extraordinary  value,  that  no  man  who  sees  it  not  can  believe 
what  is  said  of  it,  and  even  he  that  sees  is  not  able  to  con- 
ceive the  labour  and  skill  which  is  necessarily  used  in 
composing  these  precious  stones :  you  shall  see  of  them  in 
one  coat  of  arms  without  number,  and  yet  so  exquisitely 
joined  and  set  in  as  you  cannot  apprehend  possible  to  be 
done. 

63.  "  From  this  let  me  proceed  to  a  description,  though 
imperfect,  of  the  duke's  gallery  which  I  account  the  next 
thing  of  notable  importance.  It  is  a  place  long  and  double 
and,  at  the  bottom,  arched  like  the  Exchange  of  London, 
and  differs  from  that  in  not  being  square  but  of  great  length 
and  open  at  one  end.  At  the  bottom,  you  pass  through 
open  vaults  into  several  rooms  where  law-matters  and  other 
public  state-businesses  are  kept.  Over  them  are  several 
rooms  round  about  for  the  workmen  to  work  in,  for  the 
chapel,  and  other  curiosities  in  stone-work,  wherein  the 
duke  delights  extremely.  Over  this  is  nothing  but  a  plain 
gallery  on  both  sides  adorned  with  statues ;  and  on  the 
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outermost  side  are  hung  pictures  of  most  men  of  note  ;  as 
kings,  <fcc.  in  Christendom.  Several  rooms  open  into  this 
gallery  in  which  the  duke  delights  to  preserve  all  manner 
of  rarities,  antiquities,  and  curious  workmanship  of  all 
sorts.  In  one  room  are  to  be  seen  all  sorts  of  armour  and 
weapons  of  war,  ancient,  and  as  well  such  as  were  formerly 
used  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  as  what  have  been  found 
in  foreign  countries  and  lands  at  their  first  discovery. 

64.  "  Another  room  is  full  of  relics  of  antiquity  of  all 
sorts,  as  statues,  old  iron- work,  and  pictures,  which  they 
say  had  their  being  very  long  ago  and  are  the  works  of  the 
first  professors  of  that  art.     There  are  also  in  that  room 
pieces  of  ivory  wrought  most  exquisitely  ;  but  of  these 
matters  expression  fails,  they  are  peculiar  to  sight.     The 
curious  workmanship  and  pretty  liveliness  of  the  postures 
make  them  most  worth  any  man's  view  that  hath  occasion 
to  come  this  way.   There  are  small  figures  of  ivory,  but  yet 
not  so  small  but  far  exceed  any  one  piece,  and  the  joints  are 
so  exact  you  cannot  perceive  where  the  pieces  are  put  to 
gether ;  and  for  turnery  work,  there  is  of  it  so  small  and 
crooked  as  is  admirable. 

65.  "  From  this  gallery  we  passed  into  several  other 
rooms  fraught  with  rarities  of  various  sorts.     The  duke 
much  delights  in  works  of  stone,  as  I  said,  and  therein 
representations  of  birds  and  flowers  and  other  things,  upon 
cabinets  and  tables,  of  which  the  very  best  are  here  to  be 
seen.   Among  others  he  hath  one  round  table  not  very  large, 
so  admirably  wrought,  representing  all  manner  of  flowers  in 
pots,  that  he  esteems  it  invaluable.     There  are  cabinets- 
extraordinary  rich,  adorned   not   only  with  this   sort  of 
stone-work  but  with  jewels  also,  and  the  best  to  be  found 
of  all  sorts.     I  shall  say  no  more  concerning  these  rarities, 
but  leave  much  to  your  own  imagination  to  suggest ;  and 
pass  to  what  I  have  to  observe  without  the  city,  that  is  the 
gardens  and  country-houses  of  the  noblemen  of  this  place. 

66.  "  As  for  their  houses,  they  are  pretty  and  convenient 
but  small ;  yet  large  enough  to  contain  the  most  numerous 
family  of  any  amongst  this  people ;  for  it  is  not  the  use 
here,  as  in  England,  for  a  gentleman  to  keep  many  ser- 
vants.    You  will  find  the  expense  of  a  nobleman  here  in 
matter  of  servants  and  housekeeping,  to  be  short  of  an  ordi- 
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nary  gentleman  in  England.  But  as  for  their  gardens  and 
waterworks,  they  are  very  sumptuous ;  and  the  places  here- 
abouts are  very  fit  for  all  sorts  of  inventions  in  water, 
standing  not  far  from  the  great  hills,  whereby  with  a  small 
charge  they  raise  water  to  what  height  they  please.  It  is 
hard  to  make  a  description  of  these  things  ;  the  design  of 
all  commonly  is  to  imitate  rocks  and  caverns  under  ground, 
rains,  and  rivers  with  tides.  These  inventions  are  so  cun- 
ningly laid  as  shall  entrap  the  unacquainted  stranger,  be 
he  never  so  cautious.  As,  in  some  of  these  summer-rooms 
(which  are  all  vaulted  and  marbled)  some  chairs  are  so 
made  and  placed  that  after  you  have  sat  in  them  a  small 
time,  an  hundred  several  spouts  shall  be  upon  you. 

67.  "In  one  of  these  palaces  belonging  to  the  duke's 
brother  (a  cardinal),  among  divers  other  rarities  they  show 
a  perpetual  motion,  as  they  call  it,  which  is  two  brass  balls 
running  in  an  hollow  ring  of  the  same  metal,  and  when  one 
comes  to  the  bottom  the  other  is  a-top,  and  that  at  the  bottom 
falls  off  upon  a  spring  which  beats  it  up  to  the  top  again ; 
and  so  the  motion  continues.     But  you  must  know  that 
the  spring  is  invigorated  by  clockwork  underneath,  and  so 
the  perpetual  motion  is  but  temporary.     The  device  is  so 
clever  it  is  past  my  skill  to  describe  it,  only  so  far  that  the 
parts  fail  of  the  continuance  of  motion  pretended." 

PASSAGE    TO    SMYBNA. 

68.  "  IN  my  return  from  Florence,   I   passed   through 
another  part  of  the  country  and  took  Pratoa  and  Pistoa  in 
in  my  way,  and  so  by  Lucca  to  Leghorn  where  I  passed 
away  my  tedious  time  as  well  as  I  could,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Flemish  convoy  bound  for  Smyrna,  the  port  I  am  de- 
signed for. 

69.  "  And  upon  this  convoy  I  took  my  passage,  leaving 
Italy  a-stern  ;  and  after  various  winds  we  arrived  in  sight 
of  that  mountain  (of  which  I  have  somewhat  to  say)  called 
Strombolo.     It  stands  about  ten  leagues  distant  from  the 
Vear  of  Messina,  and  at  the  time  of  our  passing  by,  acord- 
ing  to  its  usual  custom  belched  out  fire  and  smoke  in  a 
most  terrible  sort ;  ceasing  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
between  time  and  time ;  and  this  is  its  continual  course 
more  or  less  ;  but,  in  its  violence  it  is  governed  by  the 
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winds.     Not  far  from  this  stands  another  mountain  called 

which  casts  out  smoke  in  great  abundance,  but 

never  flame.  We  passed  near  enough  to  have  seen  the 
flame  of  Mount  ^Etna,  but  it  was  not  at  this  time  in  the 
condition  of  Strombolo ;  so  we  saw  the  mountain  without 
either  fire  or  smoke. 

70.  "  In  that  narrow  strait  between  Sicily  and   Italy 
stands  the  town  of  Messina,  famous  for  the  commodious- 
ness  of  the  harbour ;  but  for  nought  else  that  I  know 
except  the  superstition  of  the  people.     We  had  the  happi- 
ness to  have  full  sight  of  that,  and  their  pride,  the  first  of 
June,  which  began  the  three  days'  feast  of  the  Madonna 
della  Littere,  so  solemnly  observed  by  them  as  no  town  can 
boast  the  like ;  only  they  want  antiquity  to  authenticate 
their  ceremonies ;  for  they  began  it  about  three  or  four 
years  since,  and  every  year  it  is  augmented.     They  are  not 
stated  to  any  particular  place  of  the  city ;  but  generally  all 
over,  every  man  of  what  trade  soever  he  be,  endeavours  to 
make  his  shop  as  fine  as  he  can.     The  goldsmiths  set  forth 
their  plate,  some  make  flags  of  silver  dishes  soldered  or 
tacked  together  and  hang  them  out  in  the  streets ;  so  other 
trades  set  out  their  wares,  even  shoemakers  and  horn-sellers. 
And  within  their  shops  they  all  endeavour,  as  near  as  they 
•can,  to  resemble  churches  with  altars,  &c.  and  all  in  de- 
votion to  the  Lady ;  and  a  world  of  strange  miracles  doth 
this  short  time  produce  while  the  ceremony  lasts,  lost  goods 
found,  examples  made  on  such  as  thieve  at  this  time,  which 
they  account  no  less  than  sacrilege  in  an   high   degree. 
One  place  had  a  fancy  which  pleased  me  :  it  was  the  quarter 
of  the  cheesemongers  and  bacon-sellers,  &c.     In  a  broad 
place  they  had  made  artificial  trees,  hung  as  thick  of  all 
sorts  of  provisions  as  you  can  well  imagine,  to  be  in  imita- 
tion of  plenty.     So  here  was  meat  but  none  to  be  sold, 
wares,  but  none  to  be  bought,  and  the  shops  were  churches 
without  any  masses. 

71.  "  The  day-time  had  the  least  share  of  this  glorious 
ceremony ;  for  in  the  night  the  churches  were  set  out  with 
lamps,  and  flags  of  such  lights  hung  out  in  the  street,  and 
all  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  windows  illuminated  with 
three  tier  of  lights  at  least.     We  saw  also  the  general  pre- 
parations that  were  made  in  public  parts  of  the  streets  for 
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fireworks,  &c.  and  for  the  procession  of  the  hair  of  the 
Lady  wherewith  her  letter  was  sealed ;  but  the  wind  per- 
mitting our  stay  for  one  day  only  did  without  doubt  deprive 
us  of  the  best  part  of  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  come  at 
last. 

72.  "  Under  an  handsome  gale  we  put  to  sea,  and  came 
among  the  many  islands  in  the  Archipelago ;  but  it  failed 
us  and  soon  proved  worse  than  so,  fresh  and   contrary, 
which  forced  us  to  lie  basking  in  those  narrow  seas,  expect- 
ing when  a  more  favourable  gale  would  help  us  on  our  way 
to  our  desired  port  of  Smyrna,  which  did  not  presently 
come  to  dismiss  us  out  of  this  purgatory. 

73.  "  We  are  here  in  the  ship  several  nations  of  all  sorts, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Armenian,   Greek,   and 
what  not ;  and  as  much  variety  of  religions  and  languages, 
and  none  wanting  company  to  speak  with  in  any  language 
he  pleaseth,  except  myself  that  am  left  to  talk  English  all 
alone.     The  utmost  extremity  of  bad  weather  or  what  else 
desperate  danger  can  happen  would  be  almost  welcome  to 
me  as  the  case  stands,  only  to  have  the  diversion  of  seeing 
what  effects  it  would  have  upon  our  passengers  ;  then  we 
should  enjoy  them  in  their  several  sorts  of  humours,  far 
surpassing  the  best  comedies  you  have  at  London.     You 
may  conceive  what  a  dumb  show  I  should  have  had  here, 
if  the  time  of  my  stay  at  Leghorn  had  not  made  me  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  Italian  tongue,  which  is  most 
generally  spoken  of  any.     The  language  is  not  difficult ; 
and  I  find  the  little  Latin  I  have  to  be  an  extraordinary 
help  in  attaining  it. 

74.  "  After  three  or  four  days  basking  thus  in  the  Archi- 
pelago with  contrary  winds,  between  Negropont  and  Andria, 
with  wind  and  current  in  our  teeth  so  fresh  that  we  could 
get  nothing  by  boarding  it ;  a  fine  gale  sprang  up  with 
which  we  hoped  to  weather  Ohio.     But  these   Flemings 
were  such  dull  beasts,  both  ships  and  men,  that  nothing 
but  what  is  very  ordinary  is  to  be  expected  from  them  ;  I 
will  not  say  that  they  grudge  pains,  for  they  are  laborious 
enough  ;  but  they  have  not  the  nimbleness  and  ingenuity 
as  I  have  seen  in  our  English  mariners.     Hans  will  sooner 
heave  a  dog's  dirt  overboard  than  bestir  himself  to  save  a 
sail  when  it  is  splitting.     I  believe,  had  our   Archangel 
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vessel  been  manned  with  this  sort  of  people  after  the  rate 
•they  behaved  themselves  here,  we  should  not  have  come 
off  as  we  did.  It  may  be  said  I  am  partial ;  for  did  not 
the  Dutchmen  pass  the  same  voyage  with  us  and  at  the 
same  time  ?  It  is  true,  but  when  we  were  tacking  and 
turning  in  extremity  of  weather  to  get  a  little  a-head,  they 
took  in  all  their  sails  and  went  all  hands  to  the  grout-pot 
and  bread-basket.  And  that  was  the  reason  that  in  this 
voyage  from  Russia,  of  our  three  companions  the  first 
arrived  twenty-four  days  and  the  last  five  weeks  at  Leg- 
horn after  us,  though  we  set  out  together.  They  split  sails 
here  in  the  Archipelago  and  in  the  Vear  of  Messina,  so  as 
one  would  be  ashamed  to  speak  of  it.  And  Hans  stood 
gaping  up  with  all  his  eyes  to  see  which  way  the  wind 
went  to  work  to  do  it ;  and  so  long  as  they  have  more  sails 
below,  it  matters  not  with  them ;  and,  to  let  the  ship  come 
a-stays  is  the  least  thing  of  a  thousand.  Well :  but  of 
this  more  than  enough.  With  this  good  gale,  3d  June,  we 
arrived  at  Smyrna." 

BEMABKS    FBOM    SMYRNA. 

75.  "  As  to  the  tides  here,  there  is  not  any  at  least  as 
we  think  ;  for  the  place  standing  in  a  great  bay,  the  motion 
of  the  water  is  hindered  by  the  winds,  which  here   all 
summer  constantly  blow  the  chief  part  of  the  day,  that  is 
from  nine  to  six,  off  from  sea,  coming  not  always  just  at 
the  same  hour  but  a  little  sooner  or  later,  and  so  hard  that 
it  seems  a  storm.     This  is  called  the  Embatty,  which  with 
the  other  winds  altogether  govern  our  waters.     They  are 
very  low  with  a  northern  wind,  and  with  a  southern,  or 
embatty  from  the  sea,  very  high.     I  have  not  heard  that 
any  place  in  the  Straits  hath  any  considerable  tide,  ex- 
cept Venice  where  it  flows  orderly. 

76.  "  We  have  a  castle  here  which  stands  by  the  sea- 
side on  a  point  of  land  about  three  leagues  from  the  town ; 
and  usually  it  is  most  plain  to  be  seen ;  but  sometimes  in 
thick  weather  it  is  not  discernible  by  any  man  that  stands 
upon  the  ground,  yet  mounting  a  few  steps  it  may  be  seen ; 
and  by  this  we  judge  how  thick  the  air  is  ;  for  in   the 
thicker  air  you  must  mount  so  much  higher  to  see  it.  This 
I  allege,  to  disprove  the  reason  given  for  the  sun's  absence 

II.  D 
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a-low  and  appearance  upon  the  topmast  head,  to  be  the 
solid  earth  or  water,  from  the  convexity  interposing ;  for 
that  is  always  the  same  and  cannot  change  with  every 
weather.  This  is  an  excellent  place  for  experiments  of  this 
kind ;  for  we  perfectly  know  the  distance  of  ships  from 
us,  by  land-marks  which  of  necessity  they  must  pass  ;  and 
a  small  matter  of  clearness  or  thickness  of  the  weather 
makes  so  much  difference,  that  we  judge  it  by  how  much 
we  can  see  of  a  ship  when  she  is  at  such  or  such  a  place : 
and,  with  help  of  glasses,  we  shall  only  see  a  ship's  two 
top- sails,  when,  in  clear  weather,  we  shall  see  her  low  sails 
also.  And  the  like  difference  is  between  the  clearness  of 
the  top-sails  more  than  of  the  lower,  which  confirms  this 
opinion. 

77.  "  As  to  the  Greeks  of  this  country,  they  live  not  up 
in  the  midlands  but  in  few  places ;  their  residence  being 
most   in   port-towns    as    here,   Constantinople,   &c.     The 
islands   of  the   Archipelago  are  altogether  inhabited  by 
them.     They  pay  to  the  Grand  Signor  yearly  six  dollars  a 
head,  poor  and  rich,  which  is  levied  by  the  Arachgees,  the 
duty  being  called  arrack.     The  Turks  have  divers  ways  of 
eating  (as  it  is  here  termed)  upon  them,  often  punishing 
them  for  their  habits,  if  in  it  they  at  all  incline  to  the 
ordinary  wear  of  the  Turks.     Every  governor  upon  his  first 
coming,  will  be  sure  to  fine  them  in  a  round  sum  which 
they  levy  among  themselves  as  best  they  may  ;  their  usual 
way  is  to  join  trades  and  bring  the  money  in. 

78.  "  All  trades  here  have  heads,  much  like  the  masters 
of  companies  in  England,  who  see  that  every  one  doth 
his  duty.     They  have  churches  ;  and  all  freedom  in  per- 
forming their   ceremonies   that  possibly  can  be  allowed 
them ;  the  Turks  holding  that  all  men  are  to  be  saved  by 
their  own  religion;  so  that  neither  Christian,  Turk,  nor 
Jew  can  curse  cither's  faith,  but  upon  complaint  to  the 
magistrate  you  may  have  them  punished. 

79.  "  The  Greeks  are  generally  so  poor  that  they  are  not 
looked  on  by  the  Turks  with  any  envy,  but  scorn;  few 
ever  attaining  to  any  great  estate  ;  but  if  any  happen  to  do 
so,  he  must  look  to  bribe  high  such  great  men  as  know 
him  to  keep  them  his  friends  and  live  in  what  obscurity 
he  can.     But  after  all,  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  behave 
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himself  all  his  life,  so  as  at  one  time  or  other  they  shall 
not  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  at  which  they  drain  out  that 
which  otherwise  might  have  troubled  his  children  to  di- 
vide ;  but,  if  he  keep  it  till  his  death,  what  children  he  has 
share  it. 

80.  "  The  power  which  governors  of  towns  have  over 
the  Greeks,  is  uncontrollable ;  none  being  able  to  contest 
with  a  potent  Turk,  unless  he  can  make  one  more  potent 
his  friend  and  so  escape.    Those  that  have  lands  hold  them 
by  a  writing,  and  Turkish  witnesses,  who  must  be  present 
at  the  bargain.     Of  the  fruits  they  pay  one-tenth  to  the 
Aga  of  the  place  who,  buying  his  government  of  the  Grand 
Signor,  by  extortion  and  what  not,  makes  as  much  as  he 
can  of  it  during  his  abode  which  is  never  long.     The  poor 
of  all  sorts  are  slaves  to  the  rich  and,  among  the  rich,  there 
are  often  money-combats ;  that  is,  they  go  to  Constanti- 
nople and  bribe  for  places  which  may  make  them  masters 
one  over  the  other.     It  is  common  so  as  not  to  be  thought 
at  all  strange,  for  a  Chiaus  to  come  down  and  take  off  a 
great  man's  head  and  then  eat  up  all  he  finds  of  his. 

81.  "  Turkish   government   is  tyranny  in   the   highest 
degree.     And  these  inconveniences  come  of  it ;  that  no 
man  is  sure  of  enjoying  what  he  is  possessed  of  an  hour 
but  lieth  at  the  mercy  of  his  superiors  ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  place  in  the  world  in  which  an  ingenious  person  comes 
sooner  and  certainer  to  preferment  than  in  the  Turkish 
court.     For  there  is  no  nobility  nor  doth  any  great  man's 
son  enjoy  his  father's  estate  ;  but  when  any  rich  man  dies 
{that  is  very  rich),  the  Grand  Signor  presently  takes  what 
he  can  find,  and  gives  a  portion  to  his  children  as  he 
thinks  convenient.     He  that  riseth  from  a  footman  to  be 
a  basha  is  not  at  all  dis-esteerned  for  the  meanness  of  his 
birth,  no  more  than  a  poor  great  man's  son  is  esteemed  for 
the  height  of  his,  after  his  father  is  dead  or  in  disgrace. 

82.  "  We  live  here  in  a  country  admirably  pleasant  and 
bringing  forth  all  that  is  to  be  desired  both  for  delicacy 
and   ordinary  food.     I  should  esteem  the  natives  here, 
were  they  not  so  much  enslaved  by  their  rulers,  for  a 
people  living  in  the  height  of  happiness ;  but  as  they  are 
used  by  the  tyranny  of  the  place,  under  which  we  also 
groan,  it  is  far  otherwise ;  only  we  have  this  advantage,  to 
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think  of  our  friends  and  returning  to  them  in  England, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  our  felicity. 

83.  "  The  people  of  this   country  and  others,  are   so 
extraordinary  much  for  the  time  present,  that  none  takes 
care  when  he  builds  a  house  that  it  may  last  above  twenty 
or  thirty  years ;  by  reason  of  which  you  shall  not  see  a 
good  house  in  any  place  whatever.     They  are  generally 
built  of  bricks  sunburnt  only  and  laid  with  dirt,  which  in 
some  places  is  daubed  on  the  outside  with  mortar;  and 
often  they  are  so  built  that  a  wet  winter  washeth  them 
down.     I  believe  that,  by  reason  of  much  rain  that  fell 
here,  this  place  felt  the  destruction  of  above  one  hundred 
houses.     When  this  generation  is  past  and  the  country 
comes  to  be  inhabited  by  a  people  laborious  and  indus- 
trious,  as   hath  formerly   been ;    in   a   very   small   time 
nothing  will   be  left  whereby  posterity  may  know  that 
such  people  as  these  ever  inhabited  here.     Whereas,  on 
the   other   side,   all   the   spite   of   time    and   the    Turks 
cannot   raze    out    of    the    country   the   marks    of   great 
and  admirable  structures,  as  fountains,  aqueducts,   and 
temples. 

84.  "  I  wish  that  I  were  capable  of  laying  down  in  fit 
expressions  what  I  have   seen.     I   have  passed   through 
holes  cut  in  entire  rock  (of  what  use  God  knows)  which 
were  a  furlong  long  and  there  perhaps  stopped  with  ruins ; 
in  some,  clear  passages   but  all   in   stony  unfrequented 
places.     As   to  what  is   said   concerning  the   growth   of 
stones,  I  think  it  reasonable  and  true ;  for  here  on  the 
side  of  a  rocky  hill  full  of  springs  and  of  an  earth  fitter, 
as  I  suppose,  for  petrification  than  ordinary  is,  I  have 
observed  that  which  fully  confirms  what  is  conjectured ; 
for  I  found  here,  in  several  places  where  the  water  hath 
fallen  down,  the  stones  to  be  exactly  like  icicles,  which  are 
of  a  sort  so  intricate  that  it  is  impossible  stones  should  be 
worn  in  the  like  form,  but  must  proceed  by  water  and 
earth  petrified.     When  you  see  the  side  of  a  house,  down 
which  the  water  hath  fallen  in  frosty  weather  and  there 
frozen,   think  you   see  this   place.     When  I  was   about 
Florence  I   saw    many   artificial   grots    and    rocks  with 
water-works,  in  which  the  natural  of  this  was  perfectly 
imitated.     Now  I  have  seen  the  original,  as  I  may  call  it, 
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I  esteem  the  copy  far  more  than  I  did  or  could  have  done 
before." 

85.  After  these  troublesome  voyages  well  over  our  young 
factor  found  himself,  what  he  infinitely  desired  to  be,  an 
agent  for  his  master  and  factor  settled  at  Smyrna.  His 
chief  dependence  was  upon  the  benefit  of  his  commissions ; 
for  his  own  capital  was  inconsiderable ;  he  had  from  his 
parents  but  one  single  hundred  pounds  advanced  for  him 
to  trade  with.  But  his  mother,  out  of  a  hoard  she  had 
made  of  small  legacies  given  him  and  some  old  gold  of  her 
own  and  other  matters  she  had  scraped  together,  made  up 
about  sixty  pounds  more,  and  his  best  brother  lent  him 
what  money  he  had,  which  was  about  two  hundred  pounds, 
his  whole  inventory  scarce  amounted  to  four  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  this  was  all  the  beginning  this  famous  mer- 
chant had.  It  doth  not  appear  that  he  was  entertained  a 
partner  in  any  house,  or  ragion  as  they  call  it,  where  young 
men  are  as  apprentices  a  while  to  observe  and  learn  before 
they  take  the  post  of  acting  in  the  part  of  buying  and 
selling ;  but  he  was  independent,  and  stood  upon  his  own 
legs.  But  it  is  probable  that,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  he 
was  recommended  to  some  merchants  upon  the  spot  for 
advice  and  direction  in  difficult  matters  at  first.  And, 
since  I  have  no  better  light  in  these  matters,  I  take  them 
upon  my  memory  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  from  his 
ordinary  conversation.  His  business  as  a  factor,  besides 
what  came  from  his  master,  was  inconsiderable,  perhaps  a 
bale  or  two  from  such  merchants  as  he  had  courted  in 
London  by  officiously  doing  business  for  them.  In  that 
part  of  early  prudence  he  had  not  been  wanting  to  himself 
in  London,  having  there  officiously  served  divers  of  the 
Turkey  merchants  occasionally  as  they  thought  fit  to  make 
use  of  him,  and  this  with  no  view  but  of  their  favour  in  a 
little  employ  when  he  went  abroad  ;  his  master  was  no 
deep  trader  and  his  commissions  were  not  great.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  a  young  gentleman  with  so  small  a 
beginning  as  this  was  (small  I  say,  compared  with  the 
common  allowances  of  merchants  in  our  days,  viz.  one 
thousand  pounds  at  binding  out  and  one  thousand  pounds 
at  going  abroad,  or  rather  more,  now  very  ordinarily 
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bestowed)  should  be  able  even  to  subsist  himself  in  an 
expensive  factory  ;  and  how  then  to  raise  a  great  estate  as 
he  did  ?  The  answer  is  very  obvious,  that,  with  industry 
and  frugality  small  things  become  great,  and,  without  it 
the  largest  provisions  come  to  nothing. 

86.  He  did  not,  as  most  young  factors,  set  up  himself  in 
an  expensive  way  of  living  after  the  example  of  those  that 
he  found  upon  the  place  ;  for  he  wore  plain  and  cheap 
clothes  and  kept   no  horse  and  put  himself  to   diet    as 
cheap  as  he  could ;  and,  in  all  this  reasonable  conduct  he 
was  forced  to  muster  up  his  spirits  in  opposition  to  those 
who  slighted  him  for  it;  whom  he  as  much  slighted  by  a 
steady  perseverance  in  his  own  way.     There  wanted  not 
those  who  expected  more  of  gaiety  from  him,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  quality  as  of  the  ordinary  example  or  mode 
of  the  factors  there,  although  some  had  occasion  for  as 
much   thrift  as   himself.     A  young   man  of   spirit  hath 
enough  to  do  to  resist  his  own  inclinations,  and  needs  not 
the  importunity  or  example  of  others  to  tempt  him  towards 
loose  excesses ;  and  it  is  not  a  common  firmness,  I  may 
say  magnanimity,  that  can  get  the  better  of  both.     I  have 
heard  him  say  that,  from  the  time  he  first  went  abroad  till 
his  return  home,  he  had  digested  in  his  mind  one  principle 
which  often  swayed  him ;  and  that  was,  to  get  abroad  and 
spend  at  home ;  and  he  thought  that,  if   he   must  put 
himself  into  a  parade,  it  should  not  be  among  Turks  and 
strangers,  among  whom  all  he  could  do  would  not  gain 
him   any  real  advantage ;    for  if   he  were  a  little  more 
looked  upon  there,  to  what  good  end  was  it  ?     He  must 
at  length  come  away  and  leave  all  that  froth  behind ;  but 
experience    at  home   had    a   lasting   influence,  and   was 
seasoned  with  the  joy  of  participating  with  his  relations 
and   acquaintance ;    all   the   while   cultivating   a   mutual 
esteem  and  lasting  friendship  amongst  them. 

87.  In  this  thrifty  way  of  living  he  passed  his  time  at 
Smyrna  for  divers  years,  with  a  meagre  income  and  not 
promising  much  increase.     If  ever  he  gratified  himself,  it 
was  with  a  distinction  between  the   two  grand  circum- 
stantials, the  one  is  establishments,   and  the   other   for 
once  (as  they  say)  and  no  more.     He  stood  not  out  in 
ordinary  complacencies  but  joined  in  such  diversions  as 
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the  rest  chose,  and  used  to  say,  come  una  volta  tanto ;  or, 
as  we  say,  "  so  much  for  once  and  away."  But  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  brought  himself  to  keep  a  horse  as 
the  rest  did ;  for  that  was  an  established  charge.  I  have 
heard  him  say,  that  once  before  his  cavaliership,  the  nation 
(as  they  call  themselves)  pressed  him  very  much  to  go  a 
hunting  with  them ;  and  so  he  did,  but  instead  of  a  horse 
he  hired  an  ass  to  carry  him  and  rode  upon  that.  If  this 
was  done  to  show  his  firmness,  and  how  little  he  stood 
upon  forms  or  regarded  any  man's  opinion,  it  was  very 
philosophical.  This  passage  seems  to  us  much  more  bizarre 
than  it  was  there  ;  for  in  those  countries,  an  ass-cavalcade 
is  not  at  all  extraordinary  but  very  common ;  and  all  the 
holy  men  use  it. 

88.  Having  touched  upon  hunting,  I  may  bestow  a  sec- 
tion upon  the  use  of  it  in  Turkey.  First,  dogs  are  counted 
unclean  and  are  not  by  the  Turks  ordinarily  admitted  into 
houses  but  run  masterless  about  the  streets;  but  it  is 
accounted  a  charity  to  relieve  them  ;  and  some  dogs  take 
the  road  and  follow  travellers  for  their  waste  in  eating, 
and  do  the  ordinary  service  of  watching  and  barking  at  all 
novelty.  But  for  sport,  the  Turks  keep  a  sort  of  grey- 
hound, which  they  dress  as  fine  as  horses  and  clothe 
richly  ;  but  the  hound  is  not  at  all  known  or  understood 
by  them.  The  merchants  at  Aleppo  keep  and  use  grey- 
hounds and  coursing  in  the  greatest  regularity.  At  Smyrna, 
the  merchants  procured  a  pack  of  hounds  and  hunted  in 
the  country  after  the  English  way ;  which  was  a  prodigious 
mystery  to  the  Turks  who  scarce  yet  believe  the  dogs 
followed  the  hare  by  the  smell,  but  think  there  is  witch- 
craft in  it.  Fellows  at  plough  have  laughed  seeing  the 
dogs  run  one  way  and  the  hare  another ;  and,  finding  that 
sometimes  the  dogs  came  about  after  her,  have  lain  down 
upon  the  foil  to  prove  whether  the  dogs  followed  the  track 
or  not,  until  they  came  up  full  cry  towards  them  ;  and 
then  ran  away  as  in  a  very  great  fright.  One  incident 
had  like  to  have  quite  spoiled  their  sport,  which  was  the 
mange ;  and  that  infested  their  pack  to  such  a  degree  as 
must  have  destroyed  it,  until  a  certain  cure  was  found  out, 
which  was  fluxing  with  mercury  ;  a  physic  which  they 
administered  of  course  and  regularly,  scarce  ever  failing  of 
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its  effect  to  set  matters  right  again.     And  the  pack  con- 
tinues there,  and  is  like  to  continue. 

89.  He  was  a  gentleman  ever  brisk  and  witty,  a  great 
observer  of  all   incidents,   and  withal  very  friendly  and 
communicative ;    which  made  him  be   generally   beloved 
and  his  company  desired  by  the  top  merchants  of  the 
factory.     He  was  not  a  good  fellow,  as  it  is  called,  and  on 
the  other  side  not  morose  ;  but  went  along  with  his  com- 
pany and  not  seldom  beyond  the  measures   he  desired. 
He  was  ever  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  foolish  and  malicious 
and  wanted  not  inventions  to  divert  himself  and  others,  by 
exposing  them.     This  made  all  choose  to  stand  fair  with 
him  ;  for  he  was  a  creature  that  had  sharp  claws  and  scaly 
sides.     A  young  man  among  his  equals  had  need  be  at 
least  as  well  armed  as  the  rest ;  for  they  are  not  given  to 
moderation  in  making  sport  with  each  other  but  rather  on 
the  other  side,  according  as  a  companion  shows  an  un- 
guarded part,  with  tricks  and  stratagems  always  aiming 
to  attack  him  in  that  quarter.     This  makes  the  breeding 
of  youth  to  be  always  best  among  equals,  and  not  with 
either  superiors  or  inferiors.  The  former  makes  them  abject 
and  the  other  insolent,  and  both  unfit  for  common  conver- 
sation ;  which  abroad  in  the  world  is  ordinarily  among 
equals.     He  said  that  he  never  was  caught  in  any  of  their 
novice-traps  ;  of  which  one,  alluding  to  horses  in  a  stable, 
is  called  tying  up  the  head ;  and  this  they  practise  upon 
young  or  shallow  traders  who  deal  by  themselves.     If  they 
happen  to  have  a  large  import  and  all  their  warehouses  are 
full,  the  old  factors,  fearing  the  young  men  should  be  too 
quick  and  get  the  custom,  conspire  to  discourse  of  not 
selling  but  at  a  price  ;  the  young  men,  with  good  reason 
as  they  think,  resolve  the  same ;  and  then  the   others 
undersell  and  leave  them  without  opportunity  ;  for  their 
heads  were  tied  up  from  their  meat. 

90.  There  was  one  Broadgate,  of  whom  more  is  related 
in  the  life  of  this  gentleman's  best  brother: '  he  was  sent 
out  by  the  Turkey  Company  in  London  to  serve  as  chaplain 
to  my  Lord  Ambassador  and   the  factory  at  Constanti- 
nople ;    and,  according  to  the  philosophic  adage,   omnes 

1  See  Life  of  Lord  Keeper,  §  37. 
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stulti  insaniunt,  all  fools  are  out  of  their  wits — might  very 
reasonably  pass  for  a  madman.  He  was  a  fanatic  and  a 
whimsical  pedant ;  and  accounted  to  himself  that  he  was 
to  go  over  to  be  tutor  to  a  parcel  of  rude,  irreligious  boys, 
and  that  he  ought  to  erect  a  discipline  and  make  a  Pres- 
byterian reform  amongst  them  ;  in  order  to  which  he  had 
framed  a  Catechism  and  had  it  printed,  and  many  of  the 
copies  stitched  in  true  blue,1  to  be  presented  to  the  mer- 
chants at  his  first  arrival  that  they  might  be  prepared  for 
his  future  catechisations.  Now,  for  the  better  under- 
standing this  historiette,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
factories  carry  themselves  very  high  ;  and  if  their  chaplain 
be  a  venerable  and  prudent  good  man,  revere  him  entirely 
and,  calling  him  Pappas,  which  is  the  term  in  the  Levant 
given  to  their  priests,  not  only  observe  and  honour  but 
present  him  very  considerably,  so  as  he  cannot  but  live 
well  and  grow  rich  ;  and  they  will  take  any  just  admoni- 
tion or  advice  from  him  if  it  be  respectfully  delivered; 
but  if  he  be  impertinent,  or  what  they  call  a  Galli-pettine, 
and  thinks  to  treat  them  as  boys  they  despise  and  deride 
him. 

91.  And  that  was  the  fortune  of  this  doughty  doctor; 
for  he  had  found  out  that  our  merchant  had  a  brother, 
formerly  of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,2  whom  he 
pretended  to  have  familiarly  known  there  and  upon  that 
score  fastened  upon  him ;  and  he,  having  a  desire  to  know 
the  bottom  of  this  man's  talk  concerning  his  brother,  wrote 
to  him  to  have  an  account  and  character  of  him ;  which 
coming,  the  pappas  was  laughed  at  more  than  ever.  He 
comes  to  the  merchant  to  know  what  his  brother  had 
wrote  :  the  merchant  read  the  letter  audibly  to  him  ;  then 
followed  complaints  that,  by  means  of  this  letter,  he  had 
lost  his  reputation  in  the  factory  ;  and  he  desired  to  have 
the  letter  delivered  up  to  him  that  he  might  sue  the  mer- 
chant's brother  in  England  for  the  defamation.  A  very 
reasonable  request !  But  the  merchant  instead  of  gratify- 
ing him  in  that,  told  him  that  it  would  do  him  no  service 
at  all ;  for  he  had  lost  no  reputation  by  it :  and  that  he 

1  The  Whig  colour. 

-  Francis  North  was  admitted  of  St.  John's,  8th  June,  1653,  and  went 
to  the  Temple  in  November,  1655. 
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would  prove  to  him,  by  showing,  that  before  that  letter 
was  wrote  he  had  none  at  all ;  and  opening  his  copy-book 
of  letters,  read  to  him  the  letter  that  he  had  wrote  to  his 
brother  from  thence,  giving  his  character  with  divers 
accounts  of  his  behaviour  there  which  was  of  that  sort  as 
showed  him  his  folly  sufficiently ;  and  so  in  rage  he  de- 
parted. This  young  merchant  was  guilty  of  another 
conceit  which  was  no  small  provocation  to  his  reverence  : 
Once  in  his  study  he  saw  lying  upon  his  desk  one  of  his 
catechisms  and,  taking  his  pen,  writes  upon  it,  Broadgate's 
Broad  Way  to  Bliss  Brought  forth  for  the  Breeding  of  the 
Brutes  of  Smyrna.  But  such  multitudes  of  affronts  heaped 
upon  him,  of  which  I  could  give  divers  instances  if  they 
were  in  any  respect  material,  drove  him  from  the  factory; 
and  afterwards  he  lived  very  poorly  upon  his  trade,  that  is 
conventicling,  in  London. 

92.  I  must  often  remember,  that  this  young  gentleman, 
however   led  by   his   employment  into    other    trains   of 
thought,  yet  never  failed  upon  all  occasions  to  make  philo- 
sophic reflections  and  nicely  observed  all  natural  appear- 
ances that  fell  in  his  way.    There  is  somewhat  of  this  kind  in 
his  correspondence  with  his  best  brother  ;  but  one  thing  I 
have  heard  him  speak  of  of  which  there  is  no  touch  there, 
and   that   is   concerning   earthquakes.      Smyrna   is   very 
obnoxious  to  those  impetuosities,  and  therefore  a  fit  place 
to  collect  an  account  of  them.     The  merchant  was  clearly 
of   opinion,  that  those  which   troubled   that  place  were 
wholly  in  the  air  and  not  in  the  earth.     He  was  confirmed 
in  this  opinion,  by  observing  that  the  ships  in  the  road 
were  equally  affected  as  the  land ;  if  the  shaking  of  the 
water  had  broke  against  the  sides  of  the  ship  it  was  all  it 
could  do ;  for  the  ship  would  have  broke  the  water  before 
it  could  have  contracted  a  trembling  so  swift  and  short. 
But  the  air  wrought  upon  the  ship  and  not  upon  the  water ; 
therefore  the  water  received  its  trembling,  as  the  curlings 
discovered,  from  the  ship  and  not  that  from  the  water. 

93.  But  a  more  distinguishing   observation  was  this : 
He  was  once  in  a  turret  above  the  tiles  of  the  house ;  and 
there,  by  the  rattling  of  the  tiles  of  the  houses  on  the  one 
side  of  him,  he  perceived  an  earthquake  coming  and  took 
particular  notice  of  it :  it  rattled  the  tiles  of  all  the  houses 
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as  it  came  along ;  and,  where  he  was,  it  ruffled  his  clothes 
and  rattled  the  tiles  there  ;  and  so  went  on  in  a  line  pro- 
gressively, rattling  the  tiles  till  he  perceived  it  plainly 
gone  beyond  the  city.  And  taking  notice  how  its  course 
bore,  by  his  correspondences  from  cities  that  lay  in  the 
line  of  its  course  as  near  as  he  could  judge,  accounts  were 
had  that  earthquakes  had  been  in  those  parts  as  might 
have  well  been  the  continuation  of  this.  It  seems  that 
the  earth,  being  so  massy  and  ponderous,  is  not  susceptible 
of  a  quick  and  tremulous  action  as  we  know  the  air  is, 
which,  having  a  spring,  readily  vibrates.  Besides,  if  the 
earth  moved,  the  sea  would  not  readily  comply,  but  next 
the  coasts  gather  undulations  which  would  go  off  wasting 
and,  at  a  distance,  come  to  nothing.  These  concussions  in 
the  air  being  so  plainly  progressive,  amount  to  a  demon- 
stration that  the  force  whencesoever  it  comes,  falls  imme- 
diately upon  the  body  of  air  and  the  impulsive  compressions 
run  along  like  sound  according  as  the  valleys  of  the  country 
lead  them.  But,  what  is  the  original  of  this  tremendous 
action  which  overturns  cities,  as  Smyrna  in  particular, 
which  hath  been  more  than  once  so  served  is  easier  in- 
quired after  than  resolved.  But,  when  the  efficient  cause 
of  a  paltry  common  whirlwind  is  found  out,  I  believe  the 
source  of  these  aerial  migrations  (if  I  may  so  say  of  earth- 
quakes) will  be  clearly  understood. 

94.  It  is  obvious  to  conceive  how  another  sort  of  earth- 
quakes, or  rather  cascades  of  earth,  may  happen  by  means 
of  subterranean  fires :  for,  where  there  are  ignivomous 
caverns  if  a  bag  of  water  (as  the  miners  term  it)  breaks  in 
a  mountain  may  be  blown  up  by  the  explosion  it  makes 
and  that  as  easily  as  a  bastion  by  a  gunpowder  mine, 
which  glassmakers  have  found  to  their  cost  and  danger 
when  a  small  quantity  of  water  hath  accidentally  fallen 
into  their  fiery  metal ;  for  that  blows  away  furnace  and 
house  with  it.  I  have  heard  our  merchant  speak  of  divers 
volcanoes  (as  the  ignivomous  mountains  are  called)  which 
he  saw  going  up  from  Italy  through  the  Archipelago 
towards  Smyrna  ;  and  one  in  particular  which  they  saw  by 
its  shining  in  the  night :  but  they  say,  it  continually  wastes 
and,  probably,  will  at  length  close  up  with  a  dish-top,  like 
most  other  pics  supposed  formerly  to  have  been  volcanoes. 
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95.  He  spoke  also  of  an  island  in  the  Archipelago  which, 
in  an  earthquake  not  long  before  he  passed  by,  was  blown 
up  and  no  more  of  it  hath  ever  since  been  seen  than  if  it 
had  never  been.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  sea  was 
charged   and   all   the  coast  of   Asia   soon   beached  with 
pumice-stone ;  and  of  those  spongy  stones  great  quantities 
remained  after  he  landed  ;  by  which  one  would  think  that 
pumice-stones  were  only  a  cinder  of  volcano  fires.     It  was 
observed  also  that  before  these  pumice-stones  appeared, 
the  sea  itself  sunk  considerably  upon  the  coast ;  which 
shows  that  it  was  no  small  cavity  which  could  receive  as 
well  the  whole  island  as  also  such  an  immense  quantity  of 
water.     I  remember,  when  this  gentleman  was  sheriff  of 
London,  and  used  to  attend  on  horseback  to  give  orders 
about  fires  and  houses  were  frequently  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, he  often  said,  that  the  sense  of  those  blasts  much 
resembled  that  which  he  used  to  perceive  in  earthquakes, 
which  more  or  less  are  frequently  felt  in  Smyrna. 

96.  After  our  merchant  was  well  settled  and  at  ease  in 
his  business  at  Smyrna  ;  he  came  upon  his  trial  in  order 
to  a  seasoning,  which  most  strangers  there  early  or  late 
prove ;  and  it  was  what,  from  some  peculiar  malign  symp- 
toms, they  call  a  Smyrna  fever;  it  is  accounted  little  short 
of  the  plague  and  despatcheth  away  many.     When  he 
found  he  had  the  fever,  according  to  the  humour  of  most 
sick  people  dispirited  he  concluded  he  must  die ;  and,  to 
those  that  to  comfort  him  suggested  hopes,  he  answered, 
"  What !  a  Smyrna  fever  and  live !  it  is  impossible."     He 
lay  under  a  great  burthen  upon  his  spirits,  upon  account 
of  his  being  so  far  from  his  best  friends  and  relations,  of 
whom  he  was  always  most  extremely  fond ;  but  after  many 
turns  of  better  and  worse  in  the  distemper,  as  it  pleased 
God,  he  recovered. 

97.  After  some  years  of  his  residence  in  Smyrna  past, 
when  he  thought  he  had  done  very  well  for  his  master 
and  given  him  content,  a  difference  sprang  betwixt  them 
upon  some  articles  in  his  accounts,  which  although  of  no 
great  import  or  value  were  yet  of  the  last  consequence  for 
him  to  have  composed;  for  if   his   master   from  thence 
should  take  an  umbrage  to  withdraw  his  business  from 
him,  who  had  little  else  in  that  place  to  depend  upon,  he 
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must  leave  off  and  come  away  ;  and  that  was  to  be  utterly 
undone.  He  was  sensible  that  such  matters,  and  so  distant, 
could  not  well  be  settled  by  letter  ;  for  men  in  discourse, 
tete  a  tete,  will  often  agree  who  will  never  come  together 
by  letter  ;  such  advantage  hath  discoursing  over  writing. 
He  considered  all  this  and  resolved  to  make  a  step  into 
England,  and  (as  he  used  to  say)  make  a  hog,  or  a  dog  of 
it.  But  he  had  other  reasons  for  this  resolution  which 
were,  first,  to  make  himself  known  upon  the  Exchange 
and,  by  contracting  friendships  and  acquaintance,  reconcile 
to  him  other  principals  who  might  send  him  out  again,  in 
case  his  master  persevered  in  a  desperate  quarrel  against 
him ;  and  as  to  that  he  might  purge  himself  upon  the 
Exchange  and,  by  referring  his  difference,  make  his  case 
known ;  and  that  his  master  and  not  he  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  so  at  least  make  good  his  credit  and  reputation  among 
the  Turkey  merchants :  and  secondly,  to  see  his  relations 
for  whom  he  had  an  infinite  respect  and  service,  and  showed 
it  in  his  behaviour  towards  them  during  his  whole  life. 
This  was  not  the  least  of  his  reasons  for  making  a  turn 
home,  though  but  for  a  short  enjoyment.  I  may  add  a, 
third  reason,  which  was,  that  if  his  master  dropped  him 
and  he  could  not  repair  himself  by  new  friends  upon  the 
Exchange,  he  was  here  at  hand  to  busk  for  some  other 
employment  as  his  friends  or  fortune  might  lift  him  into. 
98.  I  have  heard  him  relate  that,  in  this  voyage  home- 
ward, the  company  on  board  bound  for  the  same  port  in 
Italy,  were  a  poor  sort  of  traders,  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
Greeks,  who  made  profit  even  of  their  teeth.  With  these 
fellows  he  was  shut  up  in  a  Lazaretto  to  lie  a  considerable 
time  before  they  were  admitted  to  traffic.  They  seemed  to 
decline  his  company,  muttering  about  his  having  more 
money  than  they  who  could  not  keep  pace  with  his  ex- 
penses :  he  was  loth  to  break  company  on  that  account  and 
told  them  he  would  live  just  as  they  did ;  so  they  kept  to- 
gether. Here  were  two  conveniences  :  one  was  having  a. 
little  conversation,  and  the  other  saving  his  money  which 
could  not  be  spent  in  a  worse  place.  And  in  this  course  he 
persevered;  but  the  diet  was  such  as  he  protested  he 
thought  that,  before  he  got  out,  he  should  have  been 
starved.  He  was  obliged  to  be  cook,  caterer,  and  hunt,  in 
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his  turn  as  they  were,  and  without  any  manner  of  help  or 
any  thing  like  a  servant ;  he  went  with  them  so  near  as  to 
wash  and  dry  his  own  linen.  It  was  his  humour  to  make 
no  account  of  pains  or  thought  of  hardships  when  his  en- 
gagements required.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  work  of 
itself  was  hard  and  taking  care  and  pains  fastidious  ;  but 
if  it  was  agreeable  to  do  any  thing  called  work  it  was  not 
really  so  but  pleasure  ;  therefore  it  is  incident  to  the  true 
notion  of  work  not  to  delight  in  it. 

99.  At  his  first  arrival  in  England  he  was  very  melan- 
choly and  inclined  towards  despairing  of  good  success  in 
the  employ  of  a  merchant :  he  had  suffered  much  and 
laboured  hard  for  divers  years  and  advanced  but  very 
little ;  and  a  continuance  of  that  course  of  life  without 
being  better  paid,  he  accounted  a  slavery,  and  that  he 
ought  to  make  a  better  penny  of  his  time  and  labour  or 
else  make  the  best  of  a  little  and  enjoy  himself  at  another 
rate  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  declared  that,  if  he 
could  have  valued  himself  upon  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  his  life,  he  would  have  asked  no  more  of  fortune ;  for 
then  he  would  have  abandoned  business  and  lived  in 
summer  at  Venice,  and  in  winter  at  Florence  ;  and  so 
reckoned  he  should  have  been  as  happy  as  his  nature 
would  admit.  It  is  a  failing  young  men,  for  want  of  ex- 
perience, fall  into  :  they  create  Utopias  in  their  own  imagi- 
nation and  calculate  according  to  their  present  fancy  and 
think  not  what  may,  and  probably  would,  be  their  opinion 
seven  years  after.  They  suppose  the  greatest  absurdity, 
viz.  that  they  shall  be  always  of  the  same  mind  which  one 
would  think  a  few  years  would  disprove  ;  it  is  a  weakness 
like  that  of  children  who  fill  their  eye  rather  than  their 
belly.  There  is  a  satiety  even  of  the  best  things  much 
more  of  the  meaner  sort.  And,  as  many  have  done  to 
their  cost,  he  would  have  found  his  new  course  a  greater 
slavery  than  business  ;  and  his  repentance  had  been  single, 
it  is  true,  but  continual  and  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  of  his  good  fortunes  that  he  could 
not  be  gratified  upon  this  scheme  ;  his  family  could  not 
afford  him  any  thing,  and  places  were  not  to  be  had  with- 
out money ;  so  his  choice  was  not  perplexed,  he  must  stick 
to  his  business,  there  was  no  other  means  for  him  to  live 
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tolerably  much  less  to  be  rich  and  considerable ;  he  there- 
upon resolved  to  flounce  through  and  did  it  with  great 
success,  as  the  series  of  this  relation  will  demonstrate. 

100.  In  the  first  place,  he  resolved  to  agree  with  his 
master  cost  what  it  would  ;  and  accordingly  condescended 
to  his  demand  and  paid  him  a  hundred  pounds,  as  he 
affirmed,  in  his  own  wrong.   And  then  he  courted  him  and 
other  merchants,  for  commissions  to  return  with,  of  which 
he  had  a  competency  ;  with  that  and  his  own  little  and  the 
accession  of  what  he  could  borrow,  he  went  out  again  to 
Smyrna  with  a  handsome  investment  which  put  him  in  a 
better  humour  than  he  returned  with. 

101.  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that,  in  his  return 
from  Smyrna,  he  stopped  at  Venice  and  stayed  there  about 
a  month  in  which  time  he  sated  himself  with  the  delights 
of  that  city ;  he  kept  his  gondola,  which  is  like  a  coach  in 
London,  and,  with  that  coursed  about  the  city  as  the  way 
of  travellers  and  strangers  there  is.    And  I  make  no  doubt 
lie  informed   himself  thoroughly  of  the  courtezans   and 
their  way  of  living;  which,  in  that  city,  is  an  entertainment 
so  far  from  being  scandalous  that  the  most  reverend  of  the 
senators  use  it.     This  was  one  of  his  once-and-away  enter- 
tainments with  which  he   said  a  man  might  sometimes 
gratify  himself ;  a  person  that  is  very  brisk  and  airy,  can 
scarce  settle  close  to  business  until  he  hath  an  excursion  or 
two  ;  and  that,  he  said,  was  pur  cavar  il  capricio,  that  is  to 
gratify  the  fancy. 

102.  After  his    return   and  re-settlement    a  while   at 
Smyrna,  an  opportunity  proffered  itself  which  transcended 
all  his  hopes  ;  he  seized,  held  fast,  and  improved  it  to  the 
utmost  advantage,  and  thereby,  in  not  many  years,  obtained 
all  that  his  mind  laboured  to  procure  ;  which  was  to  ad- 
vance his  fortunes  so  as  he  might  return  home  warm,  and 
there  settle  himself  with  a  family  and  end  his  days  among 
his  friends  and  relations.     He  used  to  say,  that  every  man 
at  one  time  or  other  in  his  life  hath  the  favour  of  a  fair 
proffer  made  him  by  fortune,  and  no  person  qualified  to 
understand  and  resolved  enough  to  seize  such  opportunities 
can  wholly  miscarry  in  the  world.     The  fault  is,  either 
want  of  patience  to  expect,  want  of  sense  to  know,  pride 
and  impertinence  to  refuse,  laziness,  or  timidity  to  decline 
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them.  This  incident  I  am  about  to  speak  of,  was  the  great 
crisis  of  our  merchant  adventurer's  fortunes ;  therefore  I 
shall  distinguish  it  by  taking  a  new  rise  thereupon,  in 
giving  a  farther  account  of  his  life. 

MK.  NORTH'S  REMOVAL  FROM  SMYRNA  TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

103.  THERE   was  a   celebrated   house   of  factorage  in 
Constantinople,  of  which  Mr.  William  Hedges  was  the 
chief.     The  business  of  this  house  had  been  very  great, 
but,  for  want  of  skilful  accountants  and  fitting  conduct,  it 
was  lapsed  into  utmost  disorder  and  confusion,  and  needed 
better  workmen  than  the  present  managers  to  recover  it. 
Mr.  Hedges,  finding  himself  not  capable  for  such  a  laborious 
work,  was  so  wise  to  pitch  upon  our  merchant  at  Smyrna, 
and  accordingly  invited  him  up  to  Constantinople  and  to 
take  a  part  in  their  ragion,  or  house.     There  were  but  two 
upon  the  place,  Mr.  Hedges,  and  one  Mr.  Palmer,  as  I 
remember  his  name  was.     These  two  had  great  interest 
and  large  commissions  from  England,  but  our  merchant 
very  little  compared  with  their' s  ;  so  in  that  respect  he 
gained  enough  by  the  change.     But  that  which  swayed 
him  most  was  the  advantage  to  be  made  by  trade  in  that 
great  city,  and  with  the  court  and  with  the  dealers  that 
came  together  and  resided  for  the  sake  of  trade  there,  from 
most  parts  of  the  world;  there  not  being  a  greater  em- 
porium upon  the  face  of  the  earth  than  Constantinople, 
the  seat  of  a  vast  empire  and  where  a  merchant  of  spirit 
and  judgment  cannot  fail  of  being  rich. 

104.  When  he  came  up  he  found  the  factory  in  great  dis- 
order.   The  estates  of  the  principals,  as  well  as  of  the  house, 
trusted  out  in  a  loose  way  and  the  accounts  unskilfully  kept  j 
whereby,  as  the  nature  of  such  business  is,  they  had  been 
carried  on  into  multiplicity  of  errors  upon  errors ;  so  that  no 
one  man's  accounts  in  the  books  stood  true;  nor  was  there 
any  direct  means  to  charge  the  debtors  or  good  grounds  to 
go  to  law  upon ;  and  this,  not  in  a  few  but  in  numerous 
instances  of  very  great  import,  and  which  concerned  the 
merchants  at  London  as  well  as  themselves.     The  gentle- 
men of  the  house  were  in  a  miz-maze  and  knew  not  how  to 
take  one  step  towards  extricating  themselves  and  their 
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business,  and,  in  a  word,  they  were  at  their  wit's  end  ;  for 
without  a  speedy  rectification  of  this  disorder,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  house  as  well  as  their  own,  and  the  principals' 
estates  had  gone  to  wreck.  Good  fortune  was  ambidexter 
here ;  for,  as  nothing  could  have  fallen  out  more  exquisitely 
adapt  to  Mr.  North's  desires,  so  on  the  other  side  no  person 
in  the  world  could  have  been  found  out  and  chosen  more 
fitly  qualified  for  the  occasion  than  he  was ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect I  may  venture  to  style  him  a  phoenix  and  depend  upon 
what  follows  for  a  demonstration  of  it. 

105.  At  his  first  arrival,  he  applied  himself  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house  and  wrought  very  hard  to  make  himself 
master  of  it.     And  although  Mr.  Hedges  was  head  of  the 
ragion,  yet  Mr.  North  fell  into  the  whole  direction  and 
management ;  and  the  other  finding  him,  as  he  expected, 
intelligent,  industrious,  and  successful,  had  the  discretion 
to  let  him  alone  and  interposed  not  to  give  him  any  distur- 
bance at  all ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  other 
partner  after  he  was  gone ;  but  of  that  in  due  place.   There 
were  divers  persons  of  good  value,  as  the  dragomen,  escri- 
vains,  &c.  who  had  dependence  on  the  house,  and  admired 
that  Mr.  Hedges  should  quit  the  helm  all  at  once  to  this 
new  partner.   Of  these  some,  for  friendship  to  him  but  more 
out  of  petulance,  insinuated  their  sentiments  so  as  might 
have  created  uneasiness  or  difference  betwixt  them  ;  as  for 
instance,  whether  it  was  for  his  honour  to  submit  all  his 
concerns  in  that  manner  ?   And  once,  one  urging  him  upon 
the  point  a  little  closer,  he  only  nodded  towards  Mr.  North 
and  said,  "  Ecc'  il  padron,"  or  "  There's  your  master." 
After  that,  finding  who  was  master  indeed,  they  behaved 
themselves  with  entire  respect  towards  him. 

106.  As  to  the  business  itself,  first  the  accounts  were  to 
be  regulated,  which  was  an  immense  work  and  not  to  be 
done  but  by  beginning  a  new  set  of  books  and  making  new 
entries  of  all  the  open  accounts,  so  as  they  might  be  under- 
stood and  stand  true,  the  old  ones  serving  only  as  waste 
whereout  to  pick  the  items  of  the  transactions  as  they  had 
been  done.    Merchants  are  infinitely  curious  in  the  fairness, 
regularity,  and  justice  of  their  books,  which  they  esteem  as 
authentic  registers  concerning  not  only  themselves  but  all 
other  persons  that  they  have  had  dealings  with,  or  may 

II.  E 
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derive  interests  thereupon  ;  and  to  such  books  appeals  are 
commonly  made ;  for  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  truth, 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  of  all  that  is  done 
and  disposed  in  a  method,  viz.  by  waste,  journal,  and 
ledger,  the  most  exquisite  for  repertory  and  use  that  the 
wit  of  man,  with  utmost  application,  hath  been  able  to 
frame.  These  and  other  virtues  of  regular  book-keeping, 
are  well  known  to  those  who  understand  the  practice  of  it ; 
so  no  more  need  be  said  here  of  it.  It  is  enough  to  affirm 
that  our  merchant  was  completely  qualified  for  this  branch  ; 
since  there  was  not  a  more  dexterous  and  exact  accountant, 
as  to  the  use  of  merchandise  and  traffic,  than  he  was  ;  and 
his  mastery  in  this  respect  was  demonstrated  in  England, 
when  he  was  posted  at  the  head  of  greater  affairs  than 
common  merchandise  ;  as  after  will  be  made  appear. 

107.  The  next  Herculean  labour  was  to  state  and  recover 
the  debts  of  the  ragion,  which  must  be  done,  and  the  de- 
pendences determined  by  fair  means  or  foul;  and  then 
they  must  rest  contented  and  sit  down  by  losses  that  are 
unavoidable.  The  merchants  have  a  proverb,  "  Better  a 
loss  at  sea  than  a  bad  debt  at  land."  The  former  has  no 
worse  consequence  than  itself,  but  the  other  draws  loss  of 
time  and  pains  which  might  be  employed  to  more  profit. 
His  rule  therefore  was,  if  he  could  not  get  in  all  that  was 
due  from  the  debtor,  he  got  by  composition,  barter,  or 
other  means,  as  much  as  he  could,  and  so  closed  the 
account.  These  debts  lay  much  among  the  Jews  and 
trading  Turks,  the  scum  of  human  kind  ;  and  often  with- 
out any  good  evidence  to  charge  them ;  whereby,  if  they 
had  known  their  advantages,  near  all  had  been  lost.  But 
consciousness  hath  this  good  effect :  a  man  is  apt  to  sus- 
pect that  what  he  knows  to  be  true  is  also  as  well  known 
by  his  adversary,  and  that  what  is  really  done  may  be 
proved.  Therefore,  when  our  merchant  charged  these 
debtors  home  and  with  a  visage  of  the  greatest  assurance, 
they  very  often  owned  the  debt,  paid  part  and  took  time 
for  the  rest ;  when,  in  truth,  the  merchant  could  not  at 
law  have  charged  a  scruple  upon  them;  and  when  fair 
means,  such  as  in  this  and  other  manners  he  used,  would 
not  do,  he  applied  to  the  Turkish  justice  before  whom  divers 
owned  the  debt,  which,  elsewhere,  they  had  denied;  and 
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so,  one  way  or  other,  he  made  conclusions  of  his  depen- 
dences. This  trade  lasted  many  years  and  obliged  him  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  in  hurrying  about  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, for  finding  out  and  speaking  with  people; 
which,  in  a  hot  country,  close  and  populous  city,  almost 
wore  him  down ;  and  often  at  night,  when  he  came  home, 
till  some  kind  refreshment  brought  him  to  consistence,  he 
was  scarce  alive. 

108.  As  to  the  law  part  of  his  business,  it  was  so  much 
as  in  the  end  gave  him  a  competent  skill  in  the  rules  and 
methods  of  the  Turkish  justice ;  whereby  in  common  inci- 
dents he  could  advise  himself  and  assist  his  friends.     This 
skill  (if  I  may  make  the  comparison)  was  such  as  we  may 
observe  understanding  citizens  of  London  to  have  in  the 
common  law  of  England,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
deal  upon  secure  terms ;  but  how  far  that  differs  from  the 
skill  of  a  professed  lawyer,  I  need  not  declare.     I  have 
heard  our  merchant  say,  that  he  had  tried  in  the  Turkish 
courts  above  five  hundred  causes ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
used  no  dragomen,  or  interpreters,  as  foreigners  commonly 
do,  but  in  the  language  of  the  country  spoke  for  himself. 
He  observed  that  many  fair  causes  were  lost  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  the  dragomen,  who  neither  took  nor  delivered 
the  matters  justly,  as  he  himself,  using  his  own  notions 
and  expressions,  could  do. 

109.  For  these  and  other  purposes  of  his  negotiation,  he 
had  laboured  to  gain,  and  had  thereby  acquired,  a  ready 
use  of  the  Turkish  language  and  could  speak  it  fluently.   I 
have  heard  him  say  that,  for  scolding  and  railing,  it  was 
more  apt  than  any  other  language  ;  and  he  had  used  it  so 
much  that  way  that  afterwards,  when  he  was  in  England 
and  much  provoked,  his  tongue  would  run  into  Turkish  of 
itself ;  as  if  to  such  purposes  it  were  his  mother  speech. 
He  told  us,  he  once  composed  a  Turkish  dictonary  and 
showed  the  ordinary  idiotisms  and  analogies  of  that  lan- 
guage.    As  for  instance,  varying  the  case  mood  or  tense, 
not  as  we  by  terminations,  but  by  syllables  in  the  middle  of 
a  word ;  as  Mahmet,  Mahumrnet.  This  seems  as  old  Abram 
and  Abraham ;  and  the  words  he  collected  were  disposed 
alphabetically ;  and  he  wished  he  had  taken  more  care  to 
preserve  it ;  for  it  was  pirated  out  of  his  house  and  he 
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could  never  find  who  had  it ;  perhaps  it  may  be  now  in 
England,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Covell.  He  not  only  spoke 
but  wrote  Turkish  very  well,  and  did  it  after  the  Levant 
manner  resting  the  paper  on  his  left  hand  and  beginning 
from  the  right.  There  is  great  reason  for  their  writing 
that  way,  as  for  ours  contrarily.  If  we  should  hold  the 
paper  upon  the  left  and  lean  towards  the  right,  the  action 
would  carry  forwards  the  paper  and  there  would  be  nothing 
to  stop  it ;  but  they  from  the  right  bear  the  paper  against 
the  ball,  or  rising  of  the  hand,  which  stops  it  firm  against 
the  going  of  the  pen.  Upon  desks  either  way  is  practicable ; 
but  with  this  difference  that,  from  the  right,  the  pen  is  apt 
to  shade  the  writing,  but,  from  the  left,  all  is  open  to 
view ;  and  the  Turks  to  help  this  inconvenience  a  littler 
seldom  write  square,  but  beginning  high,  draw  down  their 
lines  a  little  across  the  paper,  and  in  so  doing,  affect  a 
strange  but  not  uncomely  irregularity.  The  Nation  main- 
tained a  Turkish  Effendi,  or  priest,  at  a  salary,  who  was 
to  attend  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  Turkish  writing, 
especially  letters,  which  must  be  done  with  a  formal 
address  according  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
persons  wrote  to.  This  was  a  grave  old  man  who  was  a 
doctor  in  addresses  and  forms  of  concluding ;  but  as  to 
business,  our  merchant  commonly  took  the  wording  of  it 
to  himself,  not  trusting  and  often  overruling  the  effendi ; 
with  whose  expressions  in  mercantile  affairs  he  was  seldom 
satisfied. 

110.  As  to  matters  of  the  law,  he  had  certain  schemes  by 
which  he  governed  himself  and  seldom  failed  of  a  pros- 
perous success.  One  was,  to  make  and  cultivate  an  interest 
or  friendship  with  some  grave  and  reasonable  Cadi,  or 
person  learned  in  the  laws,  and  keep  him  in  good  humour 
by  frequent  though  small  presents ;  much  short  of  what 
the  feeing  of  a  single  counsel  in  England  would  amount 
to.  And  in  all  his  doubtful  matters,  he  resorted  to  his 
learned  friend  for  advice  which  he  faithfully  gave  him ; 
and  as  he  encouraged,  or  not,  so  the  merchant  ruled  him- 
self and  found  great  benefit  and  security  thereby.  He  was 
very  fortunate  in  this  practice ;  for  a  certain  grave  cadi 
who  was  a  knowing,  faithful,  and  humane  person,  fell  to 
his  share.  Once  a  green-head  Turk  (one  of  Mahomet's 
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kindred  so  distinguished)  made  him  a  proposition  with 
terms  of  vast  profit ;  but  suspecting  his  reverence  might 
have  some  trick  in  reserve,  he  repaired  to  his  learned 
counsel  who,  being  made  sensible  of  the  matter,  clapped 
his  hand  on  his  own  great  turban,  "  Merchant,  merchant," 
said  he,  "  deal  not  with  these  green-heads  of  ours,  for 
there  is  none  of  them  so  empty  but  will  afford  wit  enough 
to  cheat  you."  There  needed  no  more ;  the  merchant  made 
his  obeisance  and  retired  clearly  satisfied  with  his  deliver- 
ance, and,  for  the  future,  resolved  to  deal  with  the  devil 
as  soon  as  with  a  green-head. 

111.  Another  of  his  schemes  (not  a  little  the  practice  of 
most  Franks  residing  in  Turkey)  was,  before  a  trial,  to 
show  the  judge  a  respect  by  making  him  a  small  present  and 
then  to  make  his  cause  known  to  him  before  he  brought  it 
on.  The  judge  ordinarily  takes  this  in  better  part  than  a 
great  present,  and  nothing  of  the  cause  said  along  with  it ; 
for  that  implied  that  the  cause  was  bad  and  that  he  was 
to  be  corrupted.  If  the  suitors  or  the  cause  be  consider- 
able and  no  present  at  all  is  given,  the  judge  looks  upon 
himself  to  be  slighted  or  rather  defrauded ;  for  he  accounts 
something  is  due  to  him  for  doing  j  ustice,  not  much  unlike 
what  is  here  termed  fees,  only  without  state  or  rule  as  the 
European  way  is ;  and  such  omission  is  not  wholesome 
even  for  a  good  cause.  Their  law  hath  so  many  turns  and 
subtilties  that  a  judge,  if  he  will  use  an  artful  conduct, 
may  find  plausible  colours  to  sustain  or  baffle  almost  any 
cause ;  as  may  be  done  even  amongst  us ;  for,  if  a  judge 
will  take  a  liberty  to  presume  on  the  one  side  and  hold 
the  other  to  a  strict  proof,  the  cause  goes  which  way  he 
pleaseth.  The  judges  in  Turkey  will  not  ordinarily  do  flat 
injustice  for  any  present ;  and  if  neither  side  slights  them, 
how  unequal  soever  the  presents  are,  they  will  determine 
according  to  right.  But  this  argues  not  that  all  are  such, 
but  many  are  corrupt  judges  that  direct  their  decrees  to 
the  fairest  chapman ;  and  it  were  well  if  there  were  none 
such  any  where  else.  Here  we  mean  of  the  community, 
neither  rigidly  precise,  as  some  are,  nor  desperately  wicked 
in  their  way,  as  others  may  be ;  and  as  he  alleged,  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  who  think  that  all  things  are  arbitrary  and 
corrupt  there,  as  if  so  mighty  an  empire  could  stand  upon 
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those  terms.  Allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  various 
sentiments  remote  nations  have  of  the  same  methods. 
Here  with  us,  a  present  to  a  judge  of  a  cause  depending 
though  silently  made  by  one  of  the  parties,  is  unlawful 
and  accounted  no  better  than  a  bribe  ;  there,  it  is  not  only 
lawful  but  expected  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  the  judge.  Here, 
for  a  party  to  offer  at  instructing  the  judge  in  private  is 
intolerable,  and  the  judge  that  endures  it  professedly 
partial.  There,  it  is  the  best  way  for  a  suitor  to  go  to  the 
judge  and  make  known  his  case,  by  which  the  judge  esteems 
himself  much  better  able  to  judge  rightly  when  it  comes 
judicially  before  him.  There  is  no  sight  in  the  comparison 
whether  their  methods  or  ours  are  best ;  the  sequel  may 
perhaps  show  somewhat  tending  to  a  decision ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  pro- 
cesses, arrests,  bailiffs,  bails,  spungings,  dilatories,  errors 
or  appeals,  as  I  shall  observe  more  particularly  afterwards. 
112.  Another  scheme  of  our  merchant's  law-conduct 
was  touching  proofs.  The  Turkish  law  rigidly  holds  every 
person  to  prove  all  the  facts  of  his  case  by  two  Turkish 
witnesses,  which  makes  the  dealing  with  a  view  of  a 
dispute  extremely  difficult ;  for  which  reason  the  mer- 
chants usually  take  writing :  but  that  hath  its  infirmity 
also  ;  for  the  witnesses  are  required  to  prove  not  only  the 
writing,  which  with  us  is  enough,  but  they  must  prove 
every  fact  contained  in  it  to  be  true  or  else  the  evidence  is 
insufficient.  It  fell  out  sometimes  that,  when  he  had  a 
righteous  cause,  the  adversary  was  knavish  and  would  not 
own  the  fact ;  and  he  had  not  regular  and  true  witnesses 
to  prove  it :  he  made  no  scruple  in  such  case  to  use  false 
ones  ;  and  certain  Turks,  that  had  belonged  to  the  factory 
and  knew  the  integrity  of  their  dealing,  would  little  scruple 
to  attest  facts  to  which  they  were  not  privy  and  were  paid 
for  it.  I  have  heard  the  merchant  say,  he  had  known 
that,  at  trials,  Turks,  standing  by  unconcerned  have  stepped 
forwards  to  help  at  a  dead  lift  (as  they  tell  of  a  famous 
witnessing  attorney,  who  used  to  say  at  his  trial,  "  Doth  it 
stick?  give  me  the  book")  and  these  expect  to  be  paid; 
and  the  merchants  fail  not  to  send  them  the  premio  ;  else 
they  may  cause  great  inconveniences.  Nay,  a  merchant 
there  will  directly  hire  a  Turk  to  swear  the  fact  of  which 
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he  knows  nothing ;  which  the  Turk  doth  out  of  faith  he 
hath  in  the  merchant's  veracity ;  and  the  merchant  is  very 
safe  in  it,  for  without  two  Turks  to  testify  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  the  subornation.  This  is  not,  as  here,  accounted 
a  villainous  subornation  but  an  ease  under  an  oppression, 
and  a  lawful  means  of  coming  into  a  just  right.  The 
Christian  oath  is  not  in  the  case  so  there  is  no  profana- 
tion ;  and  (upon  the  whole)  the  morality  of  the  action 
seems  to  depend  on  the  pure  justice  and  right,  and  not 
upon  the  regularity  (in  a  Christian  sense)  of  the  means. 
The  Turks  in  their  country  are  obliged,  as  we  are  here,  by 
the  rules  of  common  justice.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that,  being  here,  they  would  not  regard  our  forms  but 
would  get  their  right,  if  they  might,  by  infringing  them 
all.  So  we,  in  that  country,  are  obliged  in  common  honesty 
to  observe  even  their  law  of  right  and  equity ;  but  have  no 
reason  to  regard  their  forms  ;  and  the  compassing  a  right 
by  any  means  contrary  to  them  all  is  not  unreasonable. 
But  to  apprehend  these  diversities,  one  must  have  a  strong 
power  of  thought  to  abstract  the  prejudices  of  our  domestic 
education  and  plant  ourselves  in  a  way  of  negotiating  in 
heathen  remote  countries. 

113.  Our  merchant  found  by  experience  that  in  a  direct 
fact,  a  false  witness  was  a  surer  card  than  a  true  one  ;  for 
if  the  judge  has  a  mind  to  baffle  a  testimony,  a  harmless 
honest  witness  that  doth  not  know  his  play  cannot  so  well 
stand  his  many  captious  questions  as  a  false  witness,  used 
to  the  trade,  will  do ;  for  he  hath  been  exercised  and  is 
prepared  for  such  handling,  and  can  clear  himself  when 
the  other  will  be  confounded ;  therefore,  if  there  be  true 
witness,  circumstances  may  be  such  as  shall  make  the  false 
ones  more  eligible. 

114.  Our  merchant  told  us,  that  the  French  had  a  mind 
to  rebuild  their  old  church  which  had  lain  long  in  ruins, 
and  to  make  it  larger  than  formerly  it  had  been :  but  that 
could  not  be  done ;  for  the  Turkish  law  prohibits  it ;  and 
they  were  forced  to  go  before  the  judge  and  obtain  an 
odgett,  or  judicial  declaration,  what  were  the  dimensions 
of  the  old  church  before  they  could  attempt  to  build  the 
new  one.     They  hoped  to  prevail  with  the  judge  to  allow 
their  intended  enlargement ;  but  he  required  witness  that 
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it  was  so  before ;  and  they  tried  and  tried  but  could  not 
make  the  proof  to  his  satisfaction.  At  length  a  grave 
Turk,  with  a  long  beard,  came  in  of  his  own  accord  and, 
saluting  the  judge,  asked  what  the  business  was,  which 
being  told  him  he  stroked  his  beard  and,  by  tide  and  by 
token,  made  a  better  witness  than  they  ever  expected  to 
find  or  procure  ;  which  was  a  greater  surprise  because,  by 
his  grave  entry,  they  knowing  his  character,  feared  he 
came  to  testify  against  them.  Upon  this  the  odgett  passed 
and  the  building  went  on ;  and  the  willing  judge  was  very 
well  satisfied.  But  the  French  had  advice  given  them  to 
send  this  old  man  his  fee  or  else  he  would  have  found  out 
a  way  to  have  spoiled  all  again. 

115.  Notwithstanding  all   our  industrious    merchant's 
endeavours,  many  of  his  suits  failed  ;  but  he  had  not  only 
those  but  divers  other  crosses  such  as  will  happen  in  a 
multiplicity  of  dealing,  out  of  which  he  had  learnt  a  most 
useful  principle  of  life;  which  was,  "to  lay  nothing  to 
heart  which  he  could  not  help ; "  and,  how  great  soever 
disappointments   had   fell  out  (if   possible),  to  think  of 
them  no  more  but  to  work  on  upon  other  affairs  and,  if 
not  all,  some  would  be  better  natured.     I  have  known 
when  the  rebellious  spirit  hath  risen  he  hath  conjured  it 
down  by  saying  in  great  zeal,  "  The  Pope  hath  not  his 
will,  the  king  of  France  hath  not  his  will,  the  king  of 
England  hath  not  his  will,  the  devil  hath  not  his  will,  and 

by  Or I  will  not  have  my  will."     I  have  heard  him 

say,  that  when  for  want  of  proof  he  lost  a  just  cause,  he 
hath  said  to  the  adversary,  "  Well,  you  have  thought  fit  to 
deny  my  debt  before  the  judge  knowing  I  had  trusted  you 
without  witness,  and  so  think  to  cheat  me ;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  I  will  exact  the  utmost  farthing  from  you  in  the 
next  world  where  all  truths  will  be  known."     And  some 
men,  upon  such  menace,  have  come  and  paid  the  debt  to 
be  acquitted  in  the  next  world ;  for  the  Turkish  religion 
teacheth  that,  in  the  next  world,  all  just  debts  and  demands 
will  be  rigorously  required  to  be  paid  and  performed,  with 
strange  severities  to  fall  upon  them  that  in  the  former  world 
refused  to  be  just. 

116.  Our  merchant  had  once  a  great  honour  done  him 
by  the  cadi  of  Constantinople.     There  was  a  very  intricate 
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cause  at  trial  before  him,  between  two  Armenian  or  Greek 
merchants ;  both  sides  had  good  colours  and  a  great  noise 
and  clamour  was  made,  and  the  judge  could  not  to  his 
satisfaction  unravel  the  matter.  Our  merchant  had  been 
once  a  sort  of  arbitrator  betwixt  them  and  attended  to 
hear  how  the  cause  went.  Both  parties  talked  much  of 
Signor  North,  that  he  knew  this  and  that  to  be  true,  and 
that  he  having  examined  all  circumstances  knew  that  the 
one  and  the  other  (for  both  claimed  him)  had  right.  The 
cadi  asked  where  this  Signor  North,  they  so  much  talked 
of,  was ;  and  one,  spying  him  in  the  court,  said,  "  there  he 
is."  The  cadi  called  him  out  and  required  him  to  speak 
all  his  knowledge  of  that  business.  He  thereupon,  in  the 
Turkish  language,  made  a  large  and  limpid  deduction  of 
the  whole  cause,  and  concluded  that  in  strictness  the  law 
might  be  for  one  party,  but  he  thought  the  equity  lay  on 
the  other  side.  Neither  side  controverted  any  thing  that 
he  had  related,  but  admitted  the  fact  and  circumstances 
to  be  so.  Whereupon  the  judge,  without  more  ado,  decreed 
for  the  equity ;  and  so  the  cause  ended. 

117.  Once  he  was  put  in  a  terrible  fright  before  that 
cadi :  a  perverse  impudent  knave  of  a  Turk  made  a  false 
demand  against  him,  but  prevailed  not ;  and  then,  like  an 
able  counsel  for  himself,  fell  to  railing  and  personal  reflec- 
tions :  he  told  the  cadi,  that  man  was  an  insolent  unbeliever 
and  had  been  for  divers  years  an  oppressor  and  had  made 
miserable  many  of  the  Grand  Signer's  subjects,  with  a 
world  of  opprobrious  terms  as  might  have  given  the  cadi 
handle  enough,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  to  have  done  him 
some  mischief.     The  merchant  stood  still  and  replied  not 
oue  word ;  and  still  the  Turk  went  on  :  at  last  the  cadi 
looked  sour,  and,  raising  himself  up,  fell  foul  upon  the 
Turk  for  blaspheming  the  Grand  Signor' s  righteous  govern- 
ment, by  pretending  that  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  should 
live  and  breathe  in  his  dominions ;  and,  "  chick,"  said  he, 
that  is,  "  run  away,"  or  he  would  make  him  an  example. 
This  was  a  comfortable  deliverance  to  the  merchant  who 
knew  how  apt  the  Turks  are  to  take  small  occasion  to 
squeeze  out  great  sums  of  money  from  strangers  that  come 
in  their  way. 

118.  Having  said  thus  much  of  our  merchant's  dealings 
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in  the  Jaw,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  what  I  have  heard 
him  say  concerning  the  law  itself.  First,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  religion  of  the  people  and  the  law  and  justice  of 
the  country  are  one  and  the  same,  and  lean  wholly  upon 
their  Alcoran :  for,  in  all  emergent  causes  of  civil  right, 
what  the  doctors  of  the  law  have  declared  or  the  imme- 
diate judge  shall  say  is  the  sense  of  the  Alcoran  touching 
that  matter,  is  the  law  final  and  incontrovertible  :  and  the 
mufti  who  is  head  of  the  religion  is  also  head  of  the  law  ; 
for  which  cause  the  people  often  apply  to  him  to  know  the 
law  in  certain  points  they  propose  to  him,  which  he  de- 
clares in  a  short  writing  given  out,  which  they  call  a  fetfa. 
As,  for  instance,  "  If  one  man  may  be  punished  for 
another's  fault  ?  "  And  his  fetfa  will  be,  "  That  he  shall 
not."  And  in  like  manner,  upon  such  general  questions 
as  suitors  at  law  think  may  be  of  use  to  them  in  their 
causes;  and  accordingly  they  exhibit  them  before  the 
judge,  who  hath  a  due  regard  to  them.  The  virtue  of 
this  institution  is,  that  the  law  of  the  country,  whatever  it 
is  taken  to  be,  is  unalterable  by  any  human  power.  There 
are  no  new  edicts  or  statutes  for  changing  the  law  in  any 
respect,  either  to  be  made  or  repealed  ;  but  every  person, 
even  the  government  itself  and  all  its  ministers,  must  stand 
to  the  law  whatever  the  quality  is,  the  grand  signer's  person 
(perhaps)  only  excepted.  For,  in  the  whole  empire,  of 
right  there  is  neither  prerogative  nor  privilege ;  the  least 
person  may  take  the  greatest  basha  below  the  girdle  (for 
above  is  an  assault)  and  say,  "  Come  to  the  noble  law ; " 
and  if  he  refuseth,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  being  ill  used 
by  the  people,  who  have  an  extreme  veneration  for  the 
law  and  will  compel  every  man  that  is  required  to  go 
before  a  judge. 

119.  This  law  of  theirs,  by  subtile  commentations  and 
wild  inferences  expressed  out  of  the  Alcoran,  is  a  very  in- 
tricate and  voluminous  learning  ;  and  they  have  colleges 
where  students  are  taught  and  trained  up  in  it  as  we  have 
for  divinity  and  law ;  and,  when  those  students  are  grown 
up  to  be  professors,  they  are  sent  about  to  be  cadis  in 
cities  all  over  the  empire :  but,  paying  for  their  places,  by 
necessary  consequence  are  more  or  less  rapacious,  and  ex- 
torting of  money.  As  to  the  skill  itself,  it  seems  to  have 
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a  great  analogy  with  our  common  law ;  for  that  the  learned 
say,  is  custom  immemorial.  But  how  is  that  to  be  known  ? 
It  is  answered,  by  the  declarations  of  the  judges.  How  then 
in  a  case  perfectly  new  ?  It  is  answered,  by  argument  from 
natural  equity,  parity  of  reason  with  respect  to  cases  nearly 
parallel,  and  opinions  scattered  in  the  law-books  ;  and,  after 
all,  the  judges  do  but  declare  what  they  take  to  be  custom 
immemorial.  The  Alcoran  hath  few  or  no  express  cases  or 
rules  such  as  being  plain  and  direct  deserve  to  be  termed 
laws  ;  but  a  world  of  jargon  and  rhapsody  of  words,  which 
may  be  wrested  to  every  one's  fancy  ;  and  that  sense  which 
the  learned  in  former  times  have  taken,  is  the  sense  of  the 
Alcoran  and,  consequently,  the  law.  To  bring  this  to  a 
system  applicable  to  the  promiscuous  dealings  of  men,  the 
doctors  have  tormented  the  poor  text  and  their  successors 
have  tormented  their  works,  by  interpretations  and  com- 
ments. And  when  new  cases  happen,  which  neither  text 
nor  comment  comes  up  to,  yet  the  judge  determines  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Mahomet ;  and  that  is  the  sense  of  the 
Alcoran,  as  with  us  it  is  ancient  custom,  though  nothing  of 
either  is  to  be  found  respectively  to  square  with  it.  But 
the  numerous  and  perpetual  controversies  and  lawsuits, 
wherein  the  sentences  of  the  judges  have  been  commonly 
observed  and  known,  have  established  a  body  of  law  by 
which  men  are  instructed  to  deal  securely  one  with  another ; 
and,  as  I  said,  it  is  become,  not  unlike  ours,  a  sort  of 
common  law. 

120.  Another  sovereign  virtue  of  the  Turkish  law  is, 
that  every  man  is  his  own  bailiff  and  summoner,  without 
the  plague  of  process,  returns,  alias,  pluries,  and  I  know 
not  what  hooks  and  crooks,  that  often  beggar  a  suitor 
before  he  can  bring  his  adversary  to  answer  him.  But  a 
man,  as  was  said,  requiring  the  adversary  to  go  before  the 
judge,  he  must  without  shift  or  delay  go  ;  and,  if  he  offers 
to  escape,  a  thing  scarce  known  there,  he  must  run  quite 
away  ;  for  the  very  people  will  almost  destroy  him  if  they 
catch  him.  Here  is  no  suing  out  a  writ,  going  to  the 
sheriff,  from  him  to  the  bailiff,  with  a  farther  train  of  ill 
consequences  I  am  ashamed  to  remember.  And  it  is  a 
prodigious  wonder  that,  in  a  civilized  country  pretending 
to  liberty  and  laws,  men  should  so  little  consider  that  all 
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the  court  process  of  law  had  its  original  in  conquest  and 
the  consequent  tyranny  of  the  conqueror,  who  made  him- 
self the  vender  of  common  justice ;  and  the  trade  is  still 
kept  a-foot  by  corrupt  interests ;  and  after  all,  that  they 
should  idolize  this  dreg  of  slavery  and  blindly  support  a 
direct  oppression  of  themselves,  as  if  it  were  really  a  happy 
economy  of  justice  and  liberty. 

121.  Another  virtue,  and  a  singular  one,  is  that  no  man 
answers  by  attorney  but  in  proper  person  only.     The  course 
is,  when  the  parties  come  before  the  judge,  the  plaintiff 
makes  his  demand  for  money  lent,  the  price  of  goods  sold, 
or  the  like.     The  judge  sits  all  the  while  with  his  paper 
upon  his  hand  and  writes  his  minutes.     "  What  say  you  to 
it  ?  "  says  he  to  the  other ;  and  then  he  makes  his  defence. 
If  there  be  a  writing  showed,  the  defendant  fails  not  to 
own  it;  there  are  no  non  estfactums  for  pure  delay  to  be 
tried.     It  is  there  infamous  in  the  greatest  degree  for  a 
man  to  deny  his  writing,  when  showed  to  him  before  a 
judge  or  indeed  any  matter  of  fact  that  is  true,  after  it 
appears  to  have  been  so  to  his  knowledge.     What  a  vast 
retrenchment  of  delay  and  charge  is  this  ?     Men  answer- 
ing in  person,  can  scarce  be  brought  to  speak  false ;  they 
must  be  strangely  abandoned  to  all  shame  that  in  the  face 
of  a  court  without  stammering  or  blushing,  will  do  so. 
Whereas,  when  they  sit  at  home  and  leave  their  attorneys 
and  counsel  to  plead  for  them,  there  shall  be  false  pleas 
for   delay   professedly,   and  no   concern   at  all  to  their 
countenances. 

122.  The  Turkish  law  seems  to   have   another  virtue, 
which  lies  in  the  method  of  proof.     After  the  judge  hath 
heard  the  demand  and  the  answer  ;  he  considers  on  which 
side  the  proof  lies.     If  the  dealing  be  denied,  as  by  the 
defendant's  saying  he  bought  no  goods  of  the  plaintiff  or 
the  like,  the  judge  bids  the  demander  prove  it.     And  if 
witnesses  are  not  ready,  he  gives  a  few  days  to  bring  them, 
because  he  might  expect  the  other  party  would  have  owned 
the  dealing  ;  but  if  he  said,  "  It  is  true,  I  bought  the  goods, 
but  I  paid  him  for  them ;  "  then  the  judge  bids  the  defen- 
dant prove.   But  he  will  never  let  witness  come  to  swear  on 
both  sides  to  one  and  the  same  fact,  for  that  is  to  make  sure 
of  a  perjury ;  so,  in  a  Turkish  court  witnesses  never  con- 
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front  and,  upon  oath,  contradict  one  another.  But  being- 
once  taken  as  witnesses  the  cause  is  at  an  end,  the  demand 
is  made  and  proved,  what  would  you  have  more  ?  But 
yet,  if  the  witnesses  are  not  credible,  that  exception  is 
allowed  and  witnesses  heard  to  prove  it  and  the  judge  de- 
termines thereupon,  whether  he  shall  believe  the  witnesses, 
or  not,  and  accordingly  judges  of  the  main. 

123.  Another  admirable  virtue  of  the  Turkish  law  is, 
that  decrees  or  decisions  never  fight  one  with  another,  and 
yet  the  party  hath  the  benefit  of  an  appeal.     They  call 
their  decree  an  odgett,  which  is  a  small  scrip  or  ticket 
which  the  judge  writes  upon  his  hand,  and  gives  out  to  the 
party  that  hath  obtained  sentence.     After  this  odgett  made 
and  signed  and  given  out,  no  judicature  or  authority  in 
the  empire,  can  question  or  discharge  the  matter  or  the 
effect  of  it ;  not  the  great  Divan,  although  the  odgett  were 
made  by  the  meanest  judge  in  the  empire.     This  seems  to 
resemble  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  when  a  decree 
might  not  be  revoked.     It  is  certain  that,  in  Turkey,  there 
cannot  be  more  than  one  odgett  or  decree  in  one  and  the 
same  cause.     A  Turkish  judge  would  laugh  if  he  were  told 
of  our  judgments,  writs  of  error,  and  error  upon  error,  ap- 
peals, reviews,  &c.  with  full  and  entire  sentence  of  the 
cause  pronounced  in  all  and  the  latter  giving  the  former 
ill  language,  and  looking  as  if  a  judgment  in  a  cause  were 
but  a  foundation  whereupon  to  commence  a  new  suit,  to 
the  incomprehensible  delay  and  expense  wherewith   the 
parties,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  are  tormented.     But  it 
will  be  said,  how  then  can  the  parties  have  an  appeal  ?  As 
to  that,  if  either  side  thinks  the  judge  unskilful  or  partial,, 
at  any  time  before  odgett  made,  he  may  appeal  to  a  superior 
judge ;  and  then  the  cause  is  as  if  it  had  not  been  heard, 
but  the  parties  go  before  the  judge  by  appeal  as  if  the 
cause  originally  came  before  him,  and  then  he  makes  the 
odgett ;  but  whoever  makes  it  the  odgett  is  irreversible. 

124.  A  farther  virtue  of  the  Turkish  law  is  this:  all 
equity  is  comprehended  in  it.     Men  there  are  bound  by 
their  contracts  as  well  as  here  ;  but  if  a  contract  prove  very 
unequal,  the  judge  takes  notice  of  the  reasonableness  and 
gives  relief.     As,  if  a  man  takes  a  house  to  build  at  half 
the  true  value ;  when  the  work  is  done  he  may  sue  in  a 
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quantum  meruit  for  the  whole,  and  it  is  enough  to  say,  "  I 
thought  I  might  have  done  it  for  the  price  but  was  mis- 
taken." This  goes  farther  than  our  courts  of  equity ;  for 
they  do  not  relieve  against  any  hard  bargains,  without 
fraud  or  circumvention  proved.  It  hath  been  said,  they 
do  not  sit  there  to  relieve  fools  ;  but  if  we  consider  well,  it 
will  be  found  that  all  persons  circumvented  by  fraud  are 
so  far  within  that  denomination.  But  granting  full  relief 
may  be  had,  what  doth  it  cost  to  come  at  it  ?  In  this  re- 
spect the  Turkish  law  is  simple  ;  for  it  not  only  disallows 
all  over- reaching  bargains,  but  the  judgment  of  them  falls 
proper  in  one  and  the  same  suit,  which  party  soever  pro- 
motes it.  And  even  here,  very  good  patriots  have  declared 
it  fit  that  the  court,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  in 
point  of  law,  should  also  judge  of  the  equity  emergent 
thereupon;  but  the  "present  constitution  doth  not  allow  it. 
The  civilians  reproach  the  common  law  saying  it  wants 
equity  and  needs  a  particular  judicature  to  supply  it.  But 
I  think  theirs  worse ;  for  they  have  no  mitigations  and  all 
is  summum  jus.  And  then  they  contradict  themselves, 
saying  Apices  juris  non  sunt  jura,  and  more  grossly  leap 
over  their  law  judging  as  they  say,  ex  authoritate,  against 
law,  which  in  their  language  is  nobile  officium  judicis.  But 
the  Turkish  law  seems  in  these  respects  to  be  most  con- 
sistent, and  complete. 

125.  One  thing  more  I  will  venture  to  allege  in  favour 
of  the  Turkish  law  which  is  of  admirable  use,  and  that  is 
their  dispatch.     A  cause  seldom  lasts  a  week ;  and  very 
often  is  opened  and  determined  in  a  day  ;  and  there  is 
scarce  any  means  to  prolong  it  but  demanding  time  to  pro- 
duce testimony  to  facts,  about  which  the  parties  happen  to 
differ,  and  there  alleging  and  answering  for  themselves 
orally  before  the  judge  keeps  down  differences  of  facts.   For 
the  pride  or  shame  of  the  parties,  as  well  as  integrity,  will 
make  them  save  proving  and  for  the  most  part  own  what 
they  know  to  be  true ;  and  so  bring  the  matter  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  right  point.    I  have  heard  much  of  aiding 
public  credit  or  trust  among  men  ;  but  believe  it  is  not  to 
be  had  without  contriving  some  methods  of  law  and  justice 
that  may  entirely  satisfy  them. 

126.  It  may  be  objected  here,  that  this  proceeding  is 
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precipitous  and  (corruption  apart)  for  want  of  advice  and 
deliberation  of  the  parties  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  wrong  may  be  done ;  and  justice  is  a  sacred  thing 
and  ought  to  have  the  greatest  regard.  It  is  granted  that 
justice  is  a  rare  thing  if  it  may  be  had ;  but  if  it  ia  to  be 
gained  by  sailing  through  a  sea  of  delays,  repetitions,  and 
charges,  really  it  may  be  as  good  a  bargain  to  stay  at  home 
a  loser.  A  wrong  determination  expedite  is  better  than  a 
right  one  after  ten  years  vexation,  charge,  and  delay.  A 
good  cause  immediately  lost  is,  in  some  respects,  gained  ; 
for  the  party  hath  his  time  and  tranquillity  of  mind  reserved 
to  himself,  to  use  as  he  pleaseth  ;  which  is  a  rare  thing  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  felt  the  want  of  both  and 
and  of  their  money  to  boot.  The  reason  why  justice  is  so 
sacred  is  not  because  the  cause  of  suit  or  thing  claimed,  in 
itself  is  of  any  great  regard,  (for  that  argument  will  bring 
all  things  to  a  levelling,  as  why  should  one  man  man  have 
too  much  and  another  want?)  but  because  it  preserves 
peace  and  quietness  among  men,  which  is  the  greatest  of 
all  temporal  good  things.  And  consequently  wrong  judg- 
ments soon  and  final  have  the  virtue  of  justice,  because 
peace  and  quietness  are  thereby  preserved.  But  delays 
have  an  effect  directly  to  the  contrary  ;  for  those  maintain 
feuds  and  hatred,  as  well  as  loss  of  time  and  money ;  so 
that,  if  it  be  said  that  in  the  end  justice  is  secured  thereby 
(which  I  do  not  grant)  I  answer  it  is  done  by  unjust  means, 
and  comes  to  the  same.  "  But  is  it  not  a  sad  thing,"  say 
some,  "for  a  man  to  be  hurried  out  of  his  right?"  I 
answer,  "  Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  a  man  should  have  a  fever?  " 
As  the  body,  so  the  estate,  must  be  obnoxious  to  infirmi- 
ties ;  there  is  no  perfection  in  either  state ;  and  that  is 
always  best  which  is  shortest  and  hath  the  least  anguish 
or  pain. 

127.  I  shall  allege  but  one  instance  farther  where  I 
think  the  Turkish  law  is  remarkably  distinguished,  and  is 
on  the  criminal  side.  If  a  man  comes  to  the  judge  and 
with  clamour,  as  the  way  is,  complains  that  he  is  robbed 
of  his  goods;  the  cadi  will  ask  him, "  By  whom?  and  where 
is  the  thief  ?  "  and  if  he  says  he  does  not  know  (perhaps) 
punish  him  as  &fourbe,  that  pretends  to  be  robbed  to  cheat 
his  creditors.  "  What ! "  says  he,  "  doth  not  the  grand 
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signer  protect  his  subjects?  If  you  are  robbed  find  the 
thief  and  right  shall  be  done :  if  you  want  help  take  an 
officer,  but  do  not  accuse  the  grand  signer's  righteous 
government."  Now  to  add  here  a  word  or  two  of  their 
criminal  justice,  I  shall  observe,  that  it  is  executed  with 
such  rigour,  as  keeps  down  offences  so  effectually  that,  in 
that  great  city  of  Constantinople,  there  are  not  so  many 
men  executed  for  thievery  in  some  years  as  in  one,  nay,  I 
may  say  in  one  sessions,  at  London.  If  a  thief  is  caught, 
they  make  more  account  of  him  by  discovering  others,, 
than  by  the  example  of  his  punishment.  And  they  handle 
him  at  such  a  rate  that  he  cannot  but  discover  all  he 
knows.  He  shall  sometimes  be  secretly  chained  to  an 
officer  and  so  go  about  the  city,  and  whom  he  points  to  is 
taken  up.  The  first  thing  done,  is  to  see  that  he  makes 
full  amends  to  the  person  robbed ;  and  when  that  person 
declares  he  is  satisfied  he  is  sent  away  with  a  menace,  that 
he  concern  not  himself  for  favour  to  that  man.  And  after 
all,  what  hath  this  poor  thief  to  reward  him  for  all  his  in- 
genuity and  service  to  the  public  by  discovering  ?  Nothing 
but  to  die  without  torment ;  for  if  the  judge  be  dissatisfied 
of  his  behaviour,  he  makes  such  a  public  torture  of  him 
as  must  terrify  all  rogues  from  the  like  practices ;  other- 
wise he  is  committed  to  an  officer  to  be  simply  hanged, 
and  then  that  officer  takes  him  into  the  street  and  chooseth 
what  man's  sign,  or  post,  he  pleases,  and  constrains  whom 
he  thinks  fit  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  and  a  Frank,  if  he 
comes  by  unluckily  at  that  time,  is  not  safe  from  being 
preferred  to  the  employment. 

128.  I  have  related  these  instances  of  legal  proceeding 
in  Turkey,  which  we  had  from  our  merchant  in  a  long 
series  of  conversation  after  his  return  home,  because  I 
know  that  no  person  from  England  ever  brought  home 
more  knowledge  of  Turkey  than  he  did,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  nature  of  their  laws,  which  he  had  used  and 
practised  as  a  native  amongst  them  ;  and  also,  because  I 
think  them  very  considerable  in  the  science  of  legislature 
as  well  as  for  conference  with  our  European  methods. 
And  farther,  because  there  is  a  common  opinion  that 
Turkey  hath  no  law  nor  property,  but  the  will  of  the 
powers  there  is  the  law  to  the  people ;  "  and  how  intoler- 
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able  is  it,"  say  they,  "  that  one  single  judge  sitting  upon 
his  legs  determines  every  man's  right ;  and  how  obnoxious 
is  that  constitution  to  be  corrupted;  whereupon  there  is 
ground  to  say  the  very  justice  of  the  country  is  slavery." 
Yet  in  answer  to  this,  two  things  may  be  alleged.  First, 
that  it  is  impossible  politically  to  contrive  that  he  who 
hath  power  to  judge  right  should  not  have  also  power  to 
judge  wrong,  and  by  one  means  or  other  be  bribed  or 
corrupted  so  to  do.  Secondly,  it  is  a  question  whether,  in 
experience,  the  ordinary  checks  by  the  European  laws  set 
up  to  control  this  arbitrary  power  of  judging,  by  numerous 
forms,  dilatories,  processes,  offices,  allegations,  and  proba- 
tions without  end,  to  say  nothing  of  errors  and  appeals 
touched  before,  are  found  to  have  much  mended  the 
matter  ?  I  shall  not  stay  to  enlarge  in  answer  to  this 
question,  because  I  would  offend  none  nor  give  too  much 
occasion  to  be  thought  either  petulant  in  depreciating  the 
laws  of  our  own  country,  or  treacherous  in  seeming  to 
undermine  what  many  (however  mistakenly)  think  the 
security  of  their  liberty  and  properties. 

129.  The  great  oppressions  in  Turkey  are  of  the  Greek 
subjects  who,  by  the  governors,  are  used  ill  enough;  which 
may  have  occasioned  an  opinion  that  such  proceeding  is 
universal.  Whereas,  when  a  man  dies,  the  justice  takes 
an  account  and  sees  the  assets  collected  and  divided  as 
steadily,  according  to  their  rules  of  law,  as  here  under  the 
act  for  distribution  of  intestates'  estates,  unless  the  de- 
ceased hath  belonged  to  the  court  or  been  an  officer  under 
the  government ;  then  indeed,  as  in  Holland  and  other 
places,  the  magistrate  seizes  all,  with  the  books,  &c.  upon 
supposal  of  the  party's  having  cheated  the  state  ;  after 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  matters  cleared.  But  in 
Turkey,  at  the  worst,  they  allow  some  maintenance  to  the 
family  and  are  contented  to  swallow  only  the  rest.  But 
in  the  main,  corruption  enough  no  doubt ;  and  where  is  it 
not  so  ?  If  it  is  found  there,  that  mean  men  truckle  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  greater  and  bear  oppression  rather  than 
offend  them ;  here  men  truckle  for  fear  of  the  law  itself, 
and  let  their  just  right  and  property  go  rather  than  launch 
into  a  deluge  of  officers,  counsellors,  and  forms.  Evils 
plenty  may  be  presumed  in  all  places;  and  according 

II.  F 
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to  the  proverb,  "  Might  overcomes  right "  every  where. 
So  the  question  is  not  of  sincerity  or  corruption  but  of 
more  or  less  of  either,  and  also  of  the  consequences  there- 
upon. And  so  I  conclude  this  (perhaps  too)  long  string 
of  items  concerning  the  methods  of  law  in  Turkey. 

130.  It  is  time  now  to  return  to  the  person  and  mercan- 
tile affairs  of  our  merchant.  After  Mr.  Hedges  came  for 
England  and  left  him,  which  was  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
business  advanced  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  wholly  set  right, 
Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Palmer  continued  the  ragion  at  Con- 
stantinople. Mr.  Palmer  was  one  that  would  talk  but  do 
nothing.  If  he  would  have  been  contented  to  have  enjoyed 
his  own  jovial  company  and  wine,  to  which  he  was  addicted 
in  continual  excess,  and  to  have  taken  the  profit  of  his 
partner's  great  labour  and  pains  without  contributing 
the  least  share  of  his  own  trouble  towards  it,  Mr.  North 
had  been  wonderfully  well  satisfied.  But  he  was  so  far 
from  being  contented  with  that  as  to  be  continually  inter- 
posing, teasing,  and  vexing,  but  never  really  assisting  him. 
It  was  his  custom  always  to  finish  his  own  business,  that 
is  to  get  very  drunk,  before  night ;  and  then  Mr.  North 
usually  returned  home  tired  with  his  day  labour,  weary  as 
he  could  live ;  and  often,  when  his  affairs  had  not  suc- 
ceeded well  as  he  thought  it  reasonable  to  have  expected, 
discontented  in  mind.  In  that  dejected  state,  he  either 
freely  or  as  he  was  asked  by  his  partner  gave  accounts  how 
matters  went,  and  what  he  had  done  that  day;  and  instead 
of  a  little  comfort  for  his  pains,  as  a  cheerful  countenance 
and  (since  things  would  be  no  better)  an  approbation,  the 
other  had  no  brains  to  understand  what  was  done  and  his 
drink  made  him  rude  ;  so  that  well  or  ill  he  was  sure  to 
blame  every  thing :  one  was  too  much  and  another  too 
little,  one  too  soon  and  another  too  late,  and  ever  some- 
what should  have  been  done  that  was  not  done  over  or 
under  done ;  and,  in  short  nothing  right ;  which  was 
enough  to  break  the  spirit  of  a  true  pains -taker.  And 
every  man  that  labours  sincerely  in  a  common  cause  and 
finds  blame  instead  of  acceptance,  must  be  sensible  what  a 
vexatious  thing  it  is,  "  Ben  servire  et  non  gradire,  cosa  che 
fa  morire,"  that  is,  "To  do  good  service  and  never  be 
thanked  for  it,  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart."  And  all 
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this  extremity,  not  at  times,  but  continually.  I  have 
heard  our  merchant  say,  that,  coming  home  weary,  he 
hath  often  sat  down  at  the  door  and  durst  not  go  in  for 
fear  of  his  partner,  whose  usage  was  more  fastidious  to 
him  than  all  the  toil  of  the  whole  day.  It  may  be  said  a 
remedy  was  at  hand,  that  is,  parting ;  a  remedy,  it  is  true, 
but  not  so  easy  as  seems  ;  however  it  proved  to  be  the  true 
physic  at  last.  Thus  stood  the  case : — 

131.  These  partners  lived  in  a  great  house,  and  what 
with  servants,  escrivains,  and  other  attendances  (as  their 
business  required)  at  a  great  expense,  all  which  went  into 
the  ragion ;  and,  if  that  had  declined,  as  must  have  been 
the  consequence  if  the  house  had  lost  its  credit,  all  must 
break  up  and  be  gone.     The  business  from  England  was 
more  from  Mr.  Palmer's  interest  and  from  his  friends  than 
from  any  friends  or  principals  Mr.  North  could  value  him- 
self upon.     Therefore,   if  Mr.  Palmer   was   excluded  the 
greatest  part  of  the  employment   of  the  house  fell  off. 
This  was  a  wolf  by  the  ears  which  the  merchant  scarce 
knew  how  to  hold  or  to  let  go.     At  length,  after  a  world 
of  reflection  and  consideration  and  having   weighed    all 
circumstances,  he  resolved  to  break,  hoping  that  in  a  soli- 
tary capacity  he  might  enjoy  in  peace  that  little  he  had 
acquired. 

132.  When  this  purpose  of  his  was  fully  matured  so  as 
not  to  be  diverted  by  any  incident,  he  told  his  partner  of 
it  and  that  they  must  necessarily  divide.     And  about  the 
same  time  he  made  his  dispatches  to  all  the  principals  in 
England,   and  correspondents   of   the   factory   in    other 
nations  ;  and,  where  it  was  decent,  he  gave  a  clear  account 
of  the  reasons  of  this  separation  which  I  guess  were  satis- 
factory to  the  chief  of  them  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  rupture 
was  known  upon  the  Exchange  and  the  merchants  fell  to 
deliberating  which  of  these  two  factors  to  employ,  the 
determination  proved  entirely  in  Mr.  North's  favour,  as  I 
shall  show.     He,  with  great  precaution  and  prudence  and 
all  at  once,  struck  off  his  expensive  way  of  li ving.     He  left 
the  great  house  and  retired  to  a  private  and  cheap  way  of 
maintaining  himself.     He  kept  what  warehouses  he  had 
occasion   for  and  passed  his   time  in  negotiating  those 
affairs  he  had  the  entire  command  of,  just  as  if  he  had 
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been  a  puny  factor  newly  sent  out  from  England.  And 
in  that  state  he  wrought  with  pleasure  and  slept  with 
ease,  neither  of  which  could  be  done  in  the  house  with  his 
partner. 

133.  The  principals  soon  found  (as  I  said)  which  of  the 
two  was  fittest  to  be  relied  on  and,  besides  a  full  justifi- 
cation, he  applied  so  ingeniously  and  respectfully  to  them 
offering  his  service  and  engaging  to  use  the  utmost  diligence 
and  application  in  all  concerns  wherein  they  should  think 
fit  to  employ  him ;  and  having  already  showed  himself  in  all 
respects  competent  for  their  business,  much  the  greater 
part  of  them  sent  out  all  their  commissions  to  him  only 
and  dropped  the  other  who  soon  fell  to  nothing.     When 
our  merchant  began  to  feel  the  business  return  to  him,  he 
left  his  private  way  of  living  and  took  to  his  great  house 
again,  and  conducted  the  factory  in  a  state  of  as  great  credit 
as  ever  it  had.     This  was  one  of  his  bold  strokes,  whereby 
he  did  not  seek  to  palliate  an  inconvenience  but  rescinded 
it  all  at  once.     And  this  change  of  his  measures  may  be 
accounted  the  first  advanced  post  gained  in  the  course  of 
his  fortunes ;  for  now  he  was  superior,  and  felt  himself 
master  of  his  work  and  of  himself  that,  all  his  life  before, 
had  been  under  some  degree  of  subjection. 

134.  The  merchants  do  not  care  to  trust  single  persons 
in  factories  abroad  because,  upon  their  deaths  happening 
there  is  danger  of  embezzlements.     When  there  are  two 
or  more  in  partnership  all  is  safe ;  and  upon  adjunct  of  a 
new  partner  or  two  the  business  goes  on  as  before.    There- 
fore our  merchant,  finding  himself  head  of  his  house  and 
greatly  intrusted,  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  prin- 
cipals the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  able  partner  settled  in 
the  house  with  him.     He  had  a  brother,  Mr.  Mountagu 
North,  who  had  been  regularly  bred  a  Turkey  merchant 
and  then  resided  as  a  factor  in  business  at  Aleppo,  which 
is  one  of  the  English  factories  in  Turkey.     He  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  to  take  him  into  the  ragion,  and  as 
he  himself  was  sent  for  up  from  Smyrna,  so  to  send  for  his 
brother  up  to  him  from  Aleppo,  which  would  be  equally  a 
preferment  and  satisfy  the  principals.     Besides,  whenever 
he  left  the  country,  of  which  he  had  a  continual  view,  his 
brother  would  remain  in  his  place  a  trusty  and  able  factor 
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planted  and  instructed  by  himself  in  possession  of  a  factory, 
to  whom  he  might  adjoin  other  partners  as  he  pleased. 
And  this  design  he  put  in  execution  ;  and  under  the  same 
economy,  the  house,  being  supplied  from  time  to  time  with 
factors  from  England,  hath  been  and  still  continues  in 
good  credit  to  this  day.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  the  con- 
tent our  merchant  had  in  the  exchange  from  a  sottish, 
morose,  unsatisfied  partner  to  that  of  a  brother  and  friend, 
and  having  been  always  peculiarly  fond  of  his  relations,  is  in- 
expressible. Now  in  this. happy  state  of  partnership  we  must 
leave  him  and  observe,  as  much  as  may  be,  his  way  of  deal- 
ing which  brought  him  in  his  great  riches,  which  was  not  in 
the  common  road  and  little  practised  either  before  or  since. 
185.  Upon  the  failing  of  Mr.  Palmer,  as  I  take  it,  Mr. 
North  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Turkey  Company ;  an 
office  the  Turks  call  Hasnadar.  His  former  dealings,  and 
that  business,  led  him  to  know  and  (beyond  personal  ac- 
quaintance) to  have  friendships  with  divers  of  the  bashas, 
beys,  and  Turks  in  authority.  He  was  sensible  of  two  great 
defects  of  accommodation  in  his  way  of  living :  one  was,  for 
the  ease  of  his  mind,  a  fire-tight  room,  where  he  might 
secure  goods  from  the  danger  of  fire,  which  happens  often 
in  and  about  Constantinople.  And  the  other  was  a  sofa 
room,  wherein  he  might  receive  and  entertain  the  Turks 
that  came  to  visit  him  after  their  own  way.  This  sort  of 
room  will  be  found  described  in  his  History  of  Avanias. 
He  found  that  these  conveniences  could  not  be  obtained 
without  building  them  ;  and  accordingly  he  resolved  upon 
it.  In  the  first  place  he  made  the  house  his  own  by  pur- 
chasing it  right  out,  and,  by  some  contrivance  in  the  law, 
had  it  assured  to  him.  He  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
lime  enough  ;  and,  being  sold  by  weight  as  all  things,  even 
stones,  are  in  Turkey,  it  proved  very  dear.  The  Turks  at 
Constantinople  use  no  sand  with  their  lime,  because,  as  I 
suppose,  they  have  it  not  but  from  the  sea,  which  is  saline 
and  unfit ;  but  instead  of  that,  they  use  beaten  brick  which 
they  account  makes  the  better  cement.  He  found  a  very 
clever  way  of  coming  to  these  provisions ;  for,  being  well 
acquainted  with  Bobahassan,  a  bey  of  a  galley,  he  procured 
of  him  a  string  of  slaves  out  of  his  chiurm,  with  a  capo,  to 
work  in  his  building. 
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136.  The  bey  was  very  willing  to  do  this  piece  of  service 
to  the  merchant,  with  whom  he  had  dependences  in  trade 
and  loans  to  a  great  value  ;  and  it  both  gratified  the  slaves 
and  saved  their  meat.   The  merchant  gave  to  each  of  them 
an  asper  (little  less  than  a  penny)  a  day  and  a  quart  of  sour 
wine  ;  and  for  food  a  caldron  of  pottage,  which  might  be 
called  a  Spanish  olio,  made  of  all  sorts  of  offal  from  the 
kitchen,  as  of  beef,  bacon,  fat,  bread,  herbs,  roots,  and  what 
not,  in  scraps  and  scrapings  boiled  soundly  together  ;  this 
they  ate  with  the  greatest  content  imaginable,  and  of  all 
things  begged  to  be  sent  to  this  service.     Their  work  was 
to  dig  up  all  the  yards  and  search  for  stone,  and  they  raised 
upon  the  spot  what  nearly  served  the  turn  ;  for  the  soil 
was  all  no  other  than  ruin  upon  ruin  of  buildings,  which 
former  wars  upon  wars  had  made.     Not  only  the  stones  of 
walls  and  houses   came  up,  but   grave- stones,  pieces   of 
coffins,  and  sepulchres  rose,  and  all  filled  their  places  in 
the  building.     Another  employ  they  had  was  to  go  about 
the  city  and  gather  brick-bats  to  beat  into  powder  for 
mortar ;  and  'he  used  to  wonder  where  the  poor  fellows 
found  such  quantities  as  they  brought  in.    They  were  very 
desirous  to  please  the  merchant  and  did  immediately  what- 
ever he  required,  saying  only,  Si,  padron,  or  Yes,  master. 
The  diligent  working  of  these  fellows,  as  they  did  from 
morning  to  night,  made  the  work  be  carried  on  at  much 
less  charge  than  usually  buildings  in  that  city  required  ; 
and  in  a  reasonable  time  it  was  brought  to  perfection. 

137.  The  Oggera  was  vaulted  over  thick  and  solid ;  it 
had  iron  grates  and  shutter  to  the  window  and  an  iron 
door ;  these,  being  earthed  up,  were  a  security  to  all  that 
was  laid  in,  from  fire.    Above  was  a  large  counting-house, 
in  which  the  cash  was  kept  and  all  the  writing  and  dis- 
patches performed.     And  the  sofa-room  was  to  the  mer- 
chant's content;  and  there   was  a  singular  use  of  it  in 
giving  content  to  great  men  that  came  there.     In  short, 
the  merchants  lived  in  this  new  establishment  with  entire 
satisfaction.   But  Mr.  Dudley  North  was  not  without  some 
qualms  that  came  over  his  conscience,  lest,  by  these  works 
and  this  way  of  living,  the  Turks  should  scent  out  that  he 
was  the  owner  of  a  house  ;  and  he  did  not  know  what  quirks 
in  the  law  might  be  thereupon  found  out  to  give  him  trouble, 
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or  perhaps  to  stop  his  voyage  when  he  was  about  to  come 
for  England  ;  and  under  these  fears  and  jealousies  he  could 
not  be  at  ease,  and  at  length  he  resolved  to  sell  it  and  live 
in  it  as  a  tenant,  and  pay  a  rent  to  his  purchaser.  He 
went  to  a  rich  Turk,  whose  person  he  knew  well,  and  also 
that  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  made  his  proposal  to  him : 
he  immediately  closed  and,  going  into  his  closet,  brought 
forth  his  price  in  Venetian  chequeens,  which  the  merchant 
carried  home  in  his  bosom  without  leaving  scrip  or  scroll 
of  acquittance  or  otherwise  concerning  it.  Such  trust  may 
men  gain  in  the  world  by  a  steady,  honest  behaviour.  The 
transfer  was  made  at  leisure,  and  so  that  affair  of  the  house 
was  begun,  carried  on,  and  ended.  If  buying  and  selling 
estates  in  England  were  transacted  as  easily  there  would  be 
more  trading  for  land  than  we  have  been  acquainted  with. 
The  merchants  in  this  house  of  factorage,  lived  in  good 
order  and  plenty;  and,  having  room  enough,  admitted 
persons  to  live  and  board  with  them ;  especially  the  latter, 
because  cooks'  shops  and  ordinaries  are  not  there  as  in 
London.  And  also  they  harboured  for  some  time,  persons 
recommended  from  England  and  other  places  of  their  cog- 
nizance, or  transient  travellers  ;  for  there  the  gallant  huomo 
is  much  professed :  the  person  to  whom  the  Italian  letter  is 
addressed  being  a  most  accomplished  secretary  and  boon 
companion,  was  a  boarder  in  the  house.  It  was  hard  to 
keep  a  table,  as  they  who  were  not  masters  of  any  time  or 
hours  did,  tolerably  in  order;  for,  as  their  business  called 
they  must  go  and  lose  no  opportunities  of  profit  or  pre- 
venting loss,  to  which  engagements,  eating,  and  drinking, 
were  always  postponed ;  and  if  they  had  ordered  it  so  that 
the  dinner  must  stay  till  all  came  together,  no  hour  in  the 
day  would  fit  them  and  their  dinners  must  be  spoiled. 
Their  order  therefore  was  that,  at  an  hour  prefixed  (sup- 
pose one),  the  meal  was  set  upon  the  table,  and  if  none  were 
at  home  it  stood  till  some  came ;  and  often  they  dined  one 
after  another  as  they  dropped  in  and  nothing  was  taken 
away  but  as  they  ordered.  But  at  night  they  were  all  to- 
gether at  home,  or  at  their  neighbour's,  of  course ;  when 
the  chief  inconvenience  was  the  bottle :  else,  a  more  pleasant 
course  of  life  could  not  well  be  contrived,  than  to  close  a 
day  of  fatigue  in  business  with  a  known  ingenious  set  of 
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companions  and  the  whole  world  for  the  subject  of  their 
conversation. 

138.  This  merchant's  chief  friend  and  acquaintance  at 
court  was  Usine  Aga,  or  the  chief  customer.     They  used  to 
eat  and  drink  together  at  each  other's  houses ;  and  once 
the  merchant  dined  with  Usine  Aga,  and  a  holy  dervise 
came  in  and  sat  him  down  by  the  Turk  as  if  he  had  been 
his  fellow.     Such  familiarities  are  commonly  used  by  holy 
pretenders  ;  and,  beyond  that,  they  often  reprove  and  some- 
times revile  great  men :  all  which  seems  to  resemble  the 
saucy  behaviour  of  the  old  Cynic  philosophers  whom  neither 
the  old  Grecians  them,  nor  the  modern  Turks  these,  dare  to 
use  as  they  deserve,  because  the  common  people  have  them 
in  great  veneration.    The  dervise  was  much  disturbed  that 
Usine  Aga  should  suffer  a  Grower  (or  unbeliever)  to  sit  and 
eat  meat  with  him,  and  reproved  him.  for  it  which  he 
minded  not;  at  last  the  dervise  turned  him  towards  the 
merchant,  and  "  Gower,"  said  he,  "  are  not  you  happy  to 
sit  here  and  eat  so  good  meat  the  like  of  which  you  never 
tasted  in  your  life  before  ?  "     (It  is  common  for  people  of 
all  nations  to  think  no  other  people  eat  so  well  as  them- 
selves.)    "  Hold  your  tongue,  Haggi,"  said  Usine  Aga,  "  I 
have  ate  and  drunk  a  great  deal  better  at  his  house;  " 
meaning  good  pork  and  wine,  as  those  superior  Turks  will 
do  in  private  and  be  as  drunk  as  any  Christian ;  for  of  all 
professions  there  are  enough  and  those  sufficiently  wicked 
in  their  several  ways. 

139.  As  to  our  merchant's  extraordinary  methods  of 
trade  by  which  he  obtained  superabundant  profit,  it  is  not 
my  fortune  to  have  gathered  many  particulars  ;  but  a  little 
I  have  for  a  taste ;  and  that  consisted  first  in  dealing  with 
the  court,  and  secondly  with  the  Bashas  and  officers :  the 
former  for  jewels,  and  the  other  in  loans  of  money  and 
excessive  usury,  ordinarily  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.     Of 
each  of  these  I  can  give  one  instance.     And  first  for  the 
method  of  selling  jewels,  which  I  have  heard  him  say  he 
hath  done  to  the  value  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  in  a 
parcel,  and  in  the  manner  following.   When  at  the  seraglio 
jewels  are  wanted,  as  for  presents,  weddings,  and  the  like, 
an  officer  is  sent  out  among  the  known  traders  giving  them 
to  understand  that  such  goods  are  wanted.     He  (as  others 
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also  on  the  like  errand  commonly  do)  carried  the  jewels  to 
an  officer  that,  like  a  botcher  in  a  paltry  hut,  sat  cross- 
legged  with  his  boxes  and  utensils  all  in  his  reach.  He 
received  the  jewels  and,  writing  upon  his  hand,  took  a 
short  account  of  them  and  of  the  merchant's  name  and 
residence,  and  then  he  laid  all  by  together ;  the  merchant 
went  away  without  witness,  scrip,  or  scroll  for  his  goods. 
This  done,  he  never  failed  to  speak  with  all  the  chief 
jewellers  in  the  city,  letting  them  know  the  marks  and 
price  of  his  jewels,  desiring  them  if  inquired  of  not  to 
prize  them  lower.  After  this,  if  the  jewels  were  liked  a 
messenger  came  to  know  the  price ;  if  not  approved  he  had 
warning  to  come  and  take  them  away.  After  he  named 
his  price,  they  inquired  of  the  jewellers  and  then  commonly 
it  was  a  bargain ;  and  the  next  news  was,  to  come  and  take 
his  money.  And  that  he  did  by  porters,  taking  it  up  and 
all  together  running  away  with  it  as  fast  as  they  could; 
and  in  this  great  trust  there  was  never  known  a  fraud  put 
upon  any  man ;  and  the  money  (barring  accidents  in 
telling)  never  failed  of  being  right.  I  wish  I  could  say  as 
much  for  all  Christian  courts,  treasurers  and  exchequers. 

140.  All  those  who  come  into  posts  of  authority  and 
profit  in  Turkey  are  sure  to  pay  for  them;  and  on  that 
account  the  seraglio  is  a  sort  of  market.  This  makes  the 
bashas  who  solicit  for  better  preferment  and  all  the  pre- 
tenders to  places,  prodigiously  greedy  of  money;  which 
they  cannot  have  without  borrowing  and,  if  they  can  but 
get  the  money,  they  care  not  upon  what  terms,  for  the 
place  to  be  paid  for  will  soon  reimburse  them.  The  lending 
these  men  money  is  a  very  easy  trade  as  to  the  terms,  but 
a  very  difficult  trade  as  to  the  security.  For,  by  the 
Turkish  law,  all  interest  for  the  forbearance  of  money  is 
unlawful ;  and  the  debtor  need  not,  whatever  he  agrees, 
pay  a  farthing  on  that  account.  Therefore  they  are  forced 
to  go  to  tricks  and,  like  our  gamesters,  take  the  interest 
together  with  the  principal,  and,  if  it  be  questioned,  call  it 
premio.  And  the  security  is  very  frail  for  the  personal  is 
worse  than  nothing ;  for  who  would  travel  as  far  as  Tre- 
bizond  to  sue  a  basha  ?  But  the  work  is  done  by  pawns 
really,  but  in  appearance  bought  right  out  for  a  price, 
which  is  made  good  perhaps  with  rascally  goods  sold ;  and 
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all  this  is  authenticated  by  odgett  from  the  judge  who, 
knowing  the  mystery,  yet  partly  by  reason  of  the  natural 
equity  in  taking  interest  and  partly  for  favour  to  the  Frank 
merchants,  who  are  his  best  clients,  readily  lets  such 
odgetts  pass.  But  after  all,  there  is  a  world  of  cunning  and 
caution  belongs  to  this  kind  of  dealing  and  the  wisest  may 
suffer  greatly  by  it ;  but  our  merchant  had  the  good  luck 
to  come  off  scot-free  and  made  his  advantages  accordingly. 

141.  I  have  mentioned  one  Bobahassan ;  he,  being  a  bey 
of  a  galley,  which  requires  a  very  great  cash,  and  withal  a 
luxurious  fellow,  was  in  perpetual  want  of  money.     And 
our  merchant  and  he,  valued  each  other  for  their  several 
ends  :  the  merchant  for  getting  immense  profit  by  dealing ; 
and  the  other  for  a  sure  card  to  get  money  at  a  pinch, 
which  otherwise  he  knew  not  how  to  compass.     And  out 
of  these  bizarre   notions   and   ingredients,   a  wonderful 
familiarity  and  seeming  friendship  grew  up  and  was  con- 
served between  these  animals  of  a  very  different  species. 
The  bey  was  a  merry  fellow  and,  like  other  voluptuous 
Turks,  had  his  buffoons  to  divert  him,  and  he  often  played 
the  buffoon  himself :  as  for  instance,  talking  with  his  mer- 
chant, he  hath  several  times  said,  "  You  and  I  are  very 
good  friends  but  our  purses  quarrel ;  and  then  (acting  with 
his  hands)  your  purse  gives  my  purse  a  job  then  my  purse 
gives  your  purse  a  knock,  and  so  they  fight ;  but  all  the 
while  we  are  very  good  friends."     Once,  when  they  were 
merry  together  in  the  galley,  a  man  brought  two  slaves  to 
sell ;  he  agreed  the  price  and,  calling  his  steward,  ordered 
him  to  take  them  into  his  yard  and  pay  for  them.     The 
steward  grumbled  that  they  had  too  many  and  could  scarce 
feed  those  they  had,  and  what  should  they  do  with  more 
since  the  oars  did  not  want  them  ?     "  Cane  senza  fede" 
that  is,  "  You  infidel  dog,"  said  the  bey,  "  can  we  have 
too  many  ?     Must  not  there  be  some  for  me  and  some  for 
the  plague  ?"     Then  he  turned,  and  "  Merchant,"  said  he, 
"  when  is  the  shepherd  rich  ?     Come  answer  me   quick, 
when  is  the  shepherd  rich?"     "I  think,"  said  the  mer- 
chant, "when  he  hath  most  sheep."     "  See  there,"  said  he 
to  his  man,  "  Cane  senza  fede,  what  the  merchant  says,  and 
about  your  business." 

142.  It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  merchant  did 
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not  endure  the  company  of  this  fastidious  monster  for 
nothing ;  he  used  him  as  well  for  getting  off  his  rotten 
cloth  and  trumpery  goods,  which  were  not  otherwise 
vendible,  as  for  plain  lending.  For  he  could  be  demure 
and  say  he  had  no  money;  the  ships  were  gone  off  by 
which  he  had  made  his  returns ;  but  he  had  some  goods 
left,  and  if  he  would  please  to  take  them  for  part  with 
some  money  he  could  raise,  he  might  serve  him  with  the 
sum  he  desired  and  so  forth.  Once  he  was  walking  in  the 
street  at  Constantinople  and  saw  a  fellow  bearing  a  piece  of 
very  rotten  worthless  cloth,  that  he  had  put  off  to  the  bey 
and  knew  it  again ;  and  he  could  not  hold,  but  asked  the 
fellow  where  he  had  that  cloth.  With  that  the  man  throws 
down  the  cloth  and,  sitting  down  at  a  door,  fell  to  swearing 
and  cursing  that  dog  Bobahassan  that  made  him  take  it 
for  a  debt ;  but  he  more  furiously  cursed  that  dog  that 
sold  it  to  him,  wishing  him,  his  father,  mother,  and  all  his 
kindred  burned  alive,  and  the  like.  The  merchant  thought 
it  best  to  sneak  away ;  for  if  he  had  been  found  out  to  have 
been  once  the  cloth's  owner,  he  had  certainly  been  beaten. 
So  great  men  cheat  one  another,  but  it  is  the  poor  that 
bears  all  at  the  last. 

143.  Before  I  proceed  to  relate  any  other  considerable 
actions  and  undertakings  of  our  merchant,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  some  personal  incidents  and  characters  ;  and  then, 
as  things  proffer  to  my  memory,  step  forwards.  He  made 
once  a  formal  visit  to  a  great  man  and  was  entertained 
upon  the  sofa.  It  is  the  mode  there,  that  when  the  master 
is  visited  a  number  of  slaves  stand  below  the  sofa  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  like  so  many  images,  as  mute  as  fishes. 
The  merchant,  thinking  to  be  complaisant  and  to  conform 
with  the  mode  of  the  Turks,  sat  upon  his  legs,  as  the  Turk 
he  visited  did.  It  was  uneasy,  or  rather  very  painful  to 
him  at  first,  but,  after  a  while,  he  felt  no  uneasiness  at  all ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  leg  his  weight  lay  upon  was  numbed 
so  as  to  have  no  feeling  at  all.  When  he  offered  to  rise 
and  got  up  a  little,  he  fell  down,  as  if  one  of  his  legs  had 
been  cut  off.  The  master  made  his  sign  and  the  atten- 
dants came  all  forward,  and,  laying  him  down  upon  the  sofa, 
rubbed  and  chafed  his  leg  for  near  an  hour  until  he  said  he 
felt  it  pain  him ;  and  then  they  conducted  him  to  his  way 
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homewards,  which  he  did  not  attain  but  slowly  and  with 
great  pain,  and  then  he  took  his  bed  and  lay  for  divers 
weeks  before  he  was  at  any  ease  in  stirring  about.  It  seems 
the  slaves  were  well  instructed  in  this  process ;  for  the  like 
occasion  happens  frequently  in  great  men's  houses,  when 
men  of  other  nations  will  be  too  forward  with  their  com- 
plaisances. 

144.  The   merchant  had  a  very  strange   and  dreadful 
infirmity  growing  fast  upon  him,  which  was  a  wen  upon 
each  knee.    He  never  could  know  how  these  came  at  first ; 
but  the  rising  of  them  strangely  surprised  him  and,  after 
a  little  time,  they  were  no  less  strangely,  and  not  by  skill 
or  intention,  but   by  mere  accident,   cured,     They   were 
twins,  and  grown  so  big  that  he  could  not  walk  with  any 
strength,  and  least  of  all  down  hill  or  stairs.     It  was  deli- 
berated whether  he  should  not  submit  to  have  them  taken 
off ;  which  if  he  had  done  he  had  probably  lost  his  legs  if 
not  his  life.     He  could  not  but  anticipate  in  his  mind  the 
great  mischief  these  excrescences  might  bring  upon  him ; 
which  was  such  a  continual  trouble  to  him,  that  he  could 
scarce  ever  keep  his  hands  from  them.     But  once,  while 
he  was  handling  one  of  them,  he  observed  a  little  matter 
issue  at  a  point,  somewhat  like  a  curd,  and,  as  he  squeezed, 
still  more  came  out,  and,  as  he  still  urged,  that  also  started. 
Upon  examination  and  trial  he  found  the  same  upon  the 
other  knee,  and  then  he  seldom  forbore  this  squeezing  asi 
long  as  any  curd  would  issue,  and  at  length,  by  this  and 
no  other  means,  he  reduced  the  wens  to  nothing  ;  and  soi 
made  an  unexpected  but  perfect  cure  upon  himself.     This! 
is  matter  of  fact  and  well  worthy  to  be  known,  for  the  sake| 
of  those  unfortunate  persons  that  may  have  such  fungous  i 
excrescences  rising  up  and  growing  under  the  skin.     But 
our  merchant,  notwithstanding  his  cure,  was  never  in  all 
his  life  after  strong  in  those  joints. 

145.  Another  infirmity  fell  upon  him,  as  he  accounted 
it  to  be,  which  he  cured  with  no  less  resolution  than  the 
former ;  which  was  a  too  constant  drinking  the  hot  Greek 
wine  in  evenings.     It  is  well  known  that  the  merchants 
abroad  are  too  much  given  to  the  bottle ;  and  many  come 
home  as  very  sots  as  if  they  had  never  gone  abroad.     In 
the  mercantile   society   at   Constantinople   the  jolly  cup 
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commonly  closed  the  evening  ;  and  Mr.  North  being 
always  debonnair  and  complaisant,  kept  them  company 
and  did  as  they  did ;  until  at  length  he  found  that,  if  he 
went  to  bed  without  a  bottle  or  two  in  his  belly,  he  could 
not  sleep  and  that  strong  wine  was  his  laudanum,  as  if  he 
had  been  troubled  with  the  hysterics.  "  Is  it  so  ?  "  said 
he  to  himself :  "  that  experiment  shall  be  tried :  must  I  be 
a  sot  because  I  do  not  sleep  ?  "  And  thereupon  he  re- 
solved to  drink  no  wine  at  night,  and  held  it.  At  first  he 
found,  as  before,  that  he  could  not  sleep ;  but,  after  a  night 
or  two,  he  fell  to  sleep  just  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  drank 
wine.  This  was  one  of  his  short  turns  such  as  I  have 
observed  of  him,  and  shall  further  observe  him  using  when 
any  thing  troubled  him  which  was  not  insuperable. 

146.  But  this  too  sudden  turn  brought  another  incon- 
venience upon  him ;  for,  not  long  after,  he  began  to  be 
almost  continually  indisposed ;  and  his  nights  were  un- 
easy; and,  thinking  it  best,  forbore  suppers  and  was  a 
little  better  upon  it ;  and  then  persevering  he  grew  worse 
and  worse  in  a  manner  as  the  doctors  call  a  cachexy,  or  bad 
habit,  which  is  ordinarily  cured  by  diet  and  regimen.     He 
once  complained  to  one  of  their  quacks,  whom  they  called 
doctor ;  and  he  told  him  that  his  regimen  had  been  utterly 
wrong,  and  so  long  as  he  lived  so  abstemiously,  he  never 
would  be  at  ease  and  well ;  and  therefore  wished  him  to 
indulge  at  the  common  hours  but  without  any  excess,  and 
at  night  always  eat  somewhat,  and  particularly  what  was 
savory,  as  caviare,  or  anchovies,  sufficient  to  relish  a  glass 
of  wine  or  two  before  he  went  to  bed.     He  went  into  this 
course  and,  finding  a  manifest  change  for  the  better  by  it, 
he  never  left  it  off  as  long  as  he  lived.     It  seems  that, 
ifter  he  found  his  heart's  ease  at  Constantinople,  he  began 
to  grow  fat  which  increased  upon  him  till,  being  somewhat 
iall  and  well  whiskered,  he  made  a  jolly  appearance,  such 
is  the  Turks  approve  most  of  all  in  a  man. 

147.  This  gives  me  a  handle  to  relate  a  passage  con- 
cerning himself  which   he   told   me   in  familiarity  and 
•Confidence,  saying  he   had  let  no  mortal  else  (his  best 
Brother  only  excepted)  have  any  knowledge  of  it,  lest  they 
should  think  he  lied  out  of  vanity.     The  great  officers 
ibout  the  Grand  Signor,  with  whom  he  had  transacted  and 
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(with  such  respects  as  became  him)  familiarly  conversed, 
told  his  majesty  that  there  was  now  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople an  extraordinary  gower,  as  well  for  person  as 
abilities,  to  transact  the  greatest  affairs ;  and  so,  in  the 
ordinary  conversation  with  the  Grand  Signor,  he  was  often 
named  for  somewhat  considerable,  besides  his  acting  as 
hasnadar  of  the  English  nation  under  their  ambassador. 
The  Grand  Signor  declared  he  would  see  this  extraordinary 
gower ;  and  accordingly  the  merchant  was  told  of  it ;  and, 
at  the  time  appointed,  an  officer  conducted  him  into  the 
seraglio  and  carried  him  about  till  he  came  to  a  little 
garden,  and  there  two  other  men  took  him  by  the  two 
arms  and  led  him  to  a  place  where  he  saw  the  G-rand 
Signor  sitting  against  a  large  window  open  in  a  chamber 
not  very  high  from  the  ground ;  the  men  that  were  his 
conductors,  holding  each  an  arm,  put  their  hands  upon 
his  neck  and  bowed  him  down  till  his  forehead  touched 
the  ground;  and  this  was  done  more  than  once,  and  is 
the  very  same  forced  obeisance  of  ambassadors  at  their 
audiences.  After  this  he  stood  bolt  upright  as  long  as 
the  G-rand  Signor  thought  fit  to  look  at  him  ;  and  then, 
upon  a  sign  given,  he  was  taken  away  and  set  free  again 
by  himself  to  reflect  on  this  his  romantic  audience. 

148.  As  to  his  public  capacities,  the  treasurership  gave 
him  opportunity  to  show  his  address  and  enlarge  his 
acquaintance.  He  held  a  fair  correspondence  with  the 
ambassadors  of  other  nations  and  their  dependents,  and 
was  well  accepted  by  them.  He  was  good  company, 
facetious,  fluent,  and  knew  how  to  behave  himself  to  all. 
He  observed  decorums,  regarded  his  superiors,  familiarized 
with  his  equals,  and  gave  no  offence  to  his  inferiors.  He 
had  acquired  an  exquisite  skill  in  human  nature,  and  knew 
how  to  deal  with  all  the  various  species  of  politicians  and 
trickers,  and  was  never  in  any  considerable  pass  over- 
reached by  any  of  them.  And  if  in  a  small  matter  at  any 
time  he  found  himself  deluded,  his  cheater  had  better 
have  been  further  off,  for  he  made  it  known  with  a 
witness.  Once  a  Jew  had  taken  advantage  of  a  little  too 
much  credulity  and  turned  a  trick  upon  him.  When  he 
found  it  he  began  to  rage  most  desperately ;  and  a  brother 
Jew,  to  pacify  him,  came  and  told  him  that  man  was  a 
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pitiful  wretch  ;  and,  if  it  should  be  known  that  so  great  a 
man  was  cheated  by  such  a  fellow,  it  would  much  concern 
his  honour  and  reflect  upon  his  wisdom.  But  this  did  not 
stop  the  fury  of  our  merchant ;  but  he  so  much  the  louder 
cried  out,  "  I  was  a  fool  and  I  was  cheated ;  and  he  is  a 
villain  and  a  dog ; "  and  the  like.  He  was  resolved  the 
fellow's  knavery  should  be  known  and  that  the  nattering 
insinuation  of  his  brother  Jew  should  not  cover  him  from 
open  disgrace. 

149.  He  had  an  uncommon  disposition  to  truth,  and 
could  think  nothing  firm  and  to  be  relied  on  that  was 
grounded  on  any  falsity ;  and  in  a  sort  of  passion,  when 
difficulties  surrounded  him,  his  way  was  to  go  to  the  truth 
of  things  and,  fall  back  fall  edge,  there  he  stuck.     His 
experience  had  instructed  him  that  such  a  course,  however 
seeming  blunt  and  indiscreet,  commonly  succeeded  more 
fortunately  than  the  subtilest  of  lies.    He  was  very  seldom 
guilty  of  offence  to  any  except  in  the  way  of  tell-truth, 
which  he  could  scarce  ever  forbear.     Once  one  of  their 
underlings  had  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  not  without 
suspicion  of  knavery ;  and  being  found  out,  and  laughed 
at  by  him,  the  man  begged  hard  of  him  not  to  tell  it  in 
the  factory,  and  he  promised  he  would  not  if  he  could 
help  it ;  and  then  opened  it  at  large  to  the  first  company 
he  met,  and  then  excused  himself  to  his  man  that  he  could 
not  help  it.     I  do  not  know  that  his  nature  was  so  averse 
to  any  thing  as  to  a  false  tricking  knave,  and  such  coming 
in  his  way  provoked  him  almost  to  madness.     But  this 
aversion  to  falseness  in  others  made   a  good  return  in 
security  to  himself ;  for  it  kept  him  in  a  firm  resolution, 
whatever  became  of  him,  to  have  truth  and  right  on  his 
own  side ;  for  afterwards  in  England,  when  divers  of  an 
exasperated  faction  would  have  persecuted  him  to  death, 
his  good  friends,  Truth  and  Plain-dealing  preserved  him  ; 
as  I  shall  show,  after  I  have  him  safe  home. 

150.  During  our  merchant's  residence  at  Constantinople 
and  while  Sir  John  Finch  (and,  as  must  be  understood, 
Sir   Thomas   Bains)   was   ambassador,   the   grand  vizier 
raised,  or  urged  upon  the  nation,  divers  false  and  extor- 
tions demands,  which  they  call  Avanias ;  which  cost  the 
nation  very  great  sums  of  money ;  and  those  often  fell 
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hard  upon  him  as  treasurer  to  provide.  In  the  company's 
affairs  lie  always  answered  to  the  utmost  penny  of  their 
effects  in  his  hands,  but  he  would  not  ingulf  his  own  par- 
ticular estate  in  the  public  concern  and  then  depend  upon 
any  one's  good-nature  to  reimburse  him ;  of  which  evil  he 
was  in  some  danger  as  will  appear  afterwards.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  particular  avanias,  because  he  hath  penned 
an  exact  and  judicious  account  of  them ;  and  therein  you 
will  find  him  very  modest  in  having  related  little  or 
nothing  in  his  own  favour  or  to  extol  his  own  conduct, 
though  much  was  performed  by  him ;  nor  hath  he  arroga- 
ted any  happy  events  to  himself  though  he  was  the  chief 
means  to  procure  them.  But  he  doth  not  spare  to  censure 
things  as  he  thought  they  deserved,  whether  any  reflection 
may  thereby  fall  either  upon  himself  or  his  countrymen 
or  not.  When  in  affairs  of  the  public  men  have  once 
acted  their  parts,  their  concern  therein  is  as  it  were  at  an 
end ;  and  what  they  have  done  is  as  it  were  divided  from 
them,  and  from  thenceforth  belongs  to  the  public  and  may 
be  treated  with  absolute  freedom  and  veracity.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  for  any  man  to  expect  that,  in  historical 
relations,  he  should  be  made  a  hero  and  like  them  in 
romances  be  always  not  only  blameless,  but  sovereign. 
No  man  is  without  defects  and  failings  and  can  claim 
perfection  in  nothing  but  a  good  will ;  and  any  relation 
that  represents  persons  otherwise  is  false.  Therefore, 
being  conscious  of  errors  enough  in  our  ownselves  and 
believing  no  less  of  our  neighbours,  why  should  any 
matters  of  fact  be  denied  a  place  in  public  memorials  for 
any  partial  respects  contrary  to  the  law  of  all  good  history  ? 
This  I  say  by  way  of  apology  for  what  may  seem  to  reflect 
on  the  ambassador  or  any  of  the  nation  in  the  accounts 
our  merchant  hath  penned  and  left  behind  him  ;  and  there 
is  observable  in  them  a  sort  of  modesty  as  well  as  respect 
showed  to  the  concerned,  which  of  itself  would  excuse  the 
relations  that,  consistent  with  truth,  would  not  have 
carried  more. 

151.  But,  as  to  the  first  matter  of  our  merchant's 
modesty  in  not  commending  himself  in  any  thing  or  set- 
ting out  matters  that  might  seem  so  to  do,  I  will  subjoin 
a  relation  I  had  from  himself.  Upon  the  making  up  of 
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the  great  avania,  I  think  it  was  that  for  recovery  of  the 
capitulations,  a  vast  sum  was  to  be  raised  as  his  relation 
shows ;  and,  if  the  treasury  wants,  and  money  cannot  be 
borrowed  and'  repaid  as  it  comes  in,  the  way  of  raising  it 
is  by  taxing  the  nation,  that  is  all  the  trade  and  goods  of 
the  English  at  Constantinople  and  the  other  factories  in 
Turkey.  And  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  ambassador  who, 
with  the  merchants  his  counsel  about  him  and  none  else, 
hath  authority  to  order  such  things.  Upon  this  occasion 
Sir  John  Finch  and  the  chevalier,  as  they  called  Sir 
Thomas  Bains,  were  loth  to  charge  so  great  a  tax  as 
this  must  be  by  his  own  authority  ;  but,  calling  the 
treasurer  forth,  declared  positively  that  he  must  take 
the  whole  upon  him  and  do  it  as  well  as  he  could  ;  which 
he,  having  no  money  of  the  company's  in  his  hands,  as 
positively  refused  to  do.  At  which  the  ambassador  and 
his  friend  were  in  a  furious  emportment,  and  in  lan- 
guage carried  it  very  high  against  the  treasurer ;  but  he 
stood  to  his  point  and  was  not  moved  one  hair  from 
his  refusal.  And,  after  the  bluster  was  over,  the  ambas- 
sador to  put  his  sentence  in  execution  commanded  his 
cancellier  to  take  a  place  there,  and  then  he  and  the 
knight  fell  to  penning  a  protest  against  the  treasurer,  to 
be  entered  in  cancellaria,  of  abundance  of  articles  import- 
ing many  thousands  of  pounds  by  way  of  damages  to  be 
made  good  by  him  to  the  nation,  for  his  default.  The 
treasurer  in  great  admiration,  all  this  while  stood  stock 
still,  not  interposing  a  word.  At  last,  he  was  required  to 
make  his  answer  to  this  long  protest.  He  desired  a  pen 
and  ink  and  a  piece  of  paper,  and  going  aside,  in  a  little 
time  returned  and  gave  it  into  the  cancellier's  hands  as 
his  answer  to  the  protest,  and  desired  it  might  be  entered 
accordingly.  It  was  very  short  and  in  effect  but  this,  viz. 
"  that  he  was  treasurer  to  the  Levant  Company,  and  ready 
with  his  person  to  receive  and  issue  such  monies  as  his 
lordship  the  ambassador  should  order  to  be  raised  and 
paid  for  the  service  of  the  nation ; "  and  underwrote 
his  name.  When  the  ambassador  and  his  friend  had 
perused  and  considered  this  answer,  they  cooled ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  said  it  was  best  to  lay  both  aside  :  and 
thereupon  they  proceeded  in  form  to  the  making  an 

II.  0 
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act   for    raising   the   money ;    and   so   the   business  was 
done.1 

152.  The  tracts  penned  by  our  merchant  at  Constan- 
tinople, which  concern  the  time  before  he  left  the  place, 
are  these :  I.  The  History  of  Avanias  ;  to  which  I  have 
added  some  accounts  of  the  time  since  he  left  the  place, 
and  those  I  took  from  some  memorandums  of  his  brother 
whom    he    left  behind    him.     II.  The   Account   of    the 
audience  at  Adrianople,  when  Sir  John  Finch  renewed 
the  capitulations  with  the  government  there,  which  was  a 
matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  merchant's  trade  there. 

III.  A  Letter  to  one an  Italian  virtuoso,  who 

lived  with  him  in  his  house,  and  was  a  minister  of  the 
Duke  of  Florence  in  that   city,   to  spy  and  advise   all 
occurrences.     He  was  a  very  good  companion  and  a  dex- 
terous secretary.     He  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
Turkish   forms   and   could  write  to  them  in   their   own 
phrase  and  style;  and  by  the  character  of  the  man  and 
his  employ,  I  verily  believe  he  was  the  very  person  that 
wrote  the  genuine  Letters  of  the  Turkish  Spy,  translated 
into  English.     The  merchant  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  him,  and  knew  divers  of  his  methods 
of  corresponding,  such  as  he  used  to  his  master  and  other 
courts   in   Europe,  giving   an  account  of   incidents   con- 
cerning  Turkey   and   what    might    affect   the   Christian 
states.     He  conversed  with  all  sorts  of  men,  escrivains, 
dragomen,  &c.,  was  debonair  and  free  in  company  whereby 
to  make  others  so  with  him.     He  was  literally  all  things 
to  all  men  and  never  dissented  in  any  way  of  passing 
time ;  walking,  riding,  eating,  drinking,  or  any  thing  the 
company  liked,  seemed  agreeable  to  him.     In  making  his 
dispatches,  which  were  by  every  conveyance,  he  used  first 
to  write  to  his  master  the  Great  Duke  ;  and  in  that  letter 
he  charged  all  that  he  could  collect  to  write  by  that  con- 
veyance :  and,  that  done,  he  had  his  materials  for  all  his 
other  letters ;  for  what  he  wrote  to  every  one  was  here 
and  there  culled  out  of  that,  according  as  their  characters 
required. 

153.  This  letter  to  him  is  wrote  in  Italian  in  the  style 

1  On  this  subject  compare  the  Examen,  chap.  vi.  §  liv.  p.  462,  et  seq. 
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of  vulgar  speaking  at  that  time,  which  the  merchant  had 
acquired  to  a  perfection  and  expressed  himself  as  naturally 
and  fluently  in  it,  as  if  it  had  been  his  mother  tongue; 
and  it  hath  been  observed  that  no  Frank  ever  spoke  the 
vulgar  Italian  idiom  so  correct  and  perfect  as  he  did.  I 
observed  a  sort  of  quaintness  "or  spirit  in  the  penning, 
which  made  me  give  it  in  its  own  dress  :  but,  for  the  con- 
venience of  such  as  perhaps  may  be  less  acquainted  with 
Italian  than  I  am,  I  have  con-columned  a  translation  of  it 
into  English,  which  if  not  so  well  done  as  the  letter  deserves 
I  hope  will  appear  yet  just  and  true. 

154.  It  was  our  merchant's  fortune  to  be  treasurer  when 
the  grand  equipment  for  the  audience  of  Sir  John  Finch 
at  Adrianople  was  made ;  and  to  be  charged  with  the  pro- 
viding all  things  necessary  for  the  journey  and,  to  his 
great  fatigue,  to  attend  it  in  person.     And  now,  leaving 
all  the  particulars  of  those  affairs  to  be  found  in  the  mer- 
chant's own  relation  which  show  what  a  work  the  whole 
must  be  (for  the  ambassador  took  no  trouble  of  any  thing 
at  all  to  himself),  I  will  proceed,  and  relate  one  passage 
the   merchant  told  us  happened  to  him  about  buying  a 
horse  for  the  ambassador  to  ride  on.     Upon  the  death  of 
a  basha,  or  some  great  man,  his  goods  were  sold  by  outcry ; 
and,  among  other  things  a  famous  horse  was  to  be  sold. 
The  merchant  went  in  order  to  buy  it  if  he  might  do  so. 
When  he  appeared  and  asked  the  price,  the  manager  of 
the  sale,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  authority,  raised 
himself  up  and,  "  Is  there,"  said  he,  "  never  a  mussulman 
(or  true  believer)    left  in  the  world  to  come  and  buy  this 
fine  horse ;  but  he  must  fall  into   the  hands  of  a  nasty 
gower,  to  set  his upon  ?  l  chick."     The  mer- 
chant needed  not  to  hear  the  word  twice  but  gat  him 
gone :  for  if  he  had  persisted,  the  Turks  probably,  who 
think  a  horse  too  noble  a  creature  for  an  infidel  to  ride 
upon,  at  the  instigation  of  that  fellow  might  have  fallen 
upon  and  beat  him. 

155.  The  merchant  understood  the  genius  of  the  Turks 
and  knew  how  to  make  his  court  as  well  as  any  man  living: 

1  [The  Turks  are  in  nothing  more  superstitious  than  in  cleansing  their 
posteriors,  which  they  think  the  Franks  never  do,  or  not  enough  at 
least.] — Note  by  the  Author. 
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I  will  instance  but  in  one  passage  I  find  in  Dr.  Covel's 
"Account  of  the  Greek  Church,"  fol.  317.  Mr.  Dudley 
North  once  told  Cara  Mahmet,  that  our  divines  compared 
such  an  ungrateful  vile  man  (not  owning  God's  gifts)  to 
a  swine  that  grows  fat  with  acorns,  and  wallows  in  them 
never  minding  or  looking  up  to  the  tree  from  whence  they 
fell.  The  Turk  fell  into  a  great  rapture  in  their  praise 
and  commendation.  Above  all  creatures,  the  Turks 
abominate  a  swine. 

156.  A  RELATION  OP  DIVERS  TURKISH  AVANIA8,1  SINCE 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CARA  MUSTAPHA  BASHA,  VIZIER 
AZEM. 

"  FOR  the  better  understanding  of  these  affairs,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  first  to  say  somewhat  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  the  office  of  Vizier  Azem,  or 
chief  vizier,  and  of  the  several  Kaimachams  which  are  his 
substitutes  and  act  only  in  his  absence. 

157.  "  The  Turkish  government  is  directly  that  of  an 
army,  being  under  the  same  methods  in  the  city  in  time  of 
peace  as  in  the  field  during  the  war.     The  Grand  Signor 
is  the  general ;  he  hath  indeed  a  double  capacity,  the  one 
as  head  of  the  empire  the  other  as  a  private  person.     As 
head  of  the  empire,  he  hath  a  daily  pay  out  of  their  public 
treasury ;  and  his  common  and  ordinary  charges,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  borne  by  the  Teftardar,  or  treasurer 
for  the  empire.     As  he  is  a  private  person,  he  receives 
presents,  fines,  and  confiscations;  and  defrays  many  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  as  buildings  for  charitable  uses,  jewels 
for  himself  and  his  women,  &c.  which  treasury  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Hasna  Kiiasi,  or  treasurer  of  the  Grand  Signor. 

158.  "  Here  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  his  private  capacity, 
he  is  always  vastly  rich,  and  heaps  up  very  great  treasures ; 
when,  many  times,  the  public  treasury  is  exhausted ;  so 
that,  in  wars  he  is  often  fain  to  lend  great  sums  of  money 
to  the  public,  which  they  are  sure  punctually  to  pay  again. 

159.  "  The  next  in  office  under  the  Grand  Signor  in  the 
government,  is  the  Vizier  Azem,  or  chief  minister,  who  is 
of  that  credit  in  the  empire  that  the  Grand  Signor  calls 

1  Unjust  demands  against  the  merchants. 
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him  tutor  ;  and  indeed  he  acts  all  both  in  peace  and  war. 
The  Grand  Signor,  minding  his  pleasures  leaves  all  to  him : 
and  this  happens,  not  more  out  of  luxury  than  from  the 
maxims  of  their  policy.  But,  when  the  Grand  Signor  is  an 
active  prince  and  will  look  into  business  himself,  or  when 
he  is  jealous  and  his  nature  fickle,  apt  to  hear  and  believe 
complaints  against  his  great  minister,  the  vizier  signifies 
much  less. 

160.  "When  the  Grand  Signor  goes  to  the  war,  he  carries 
with  him  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  even  the  mufti,  judges, 
and  all.     The  like  doth  the  grand  vizier  when  the  Grand 
Signor  stays  behind.     But  then  he   leaves  a  substitute, 
which  they  call  kaimacham,  to  act  like  him  in  his  absence. 
And  all  the  other  great  officers  of  the  state  make  their 
substitutes  in  like  manner  ;  so  that  the  Grand  Signor  hath 
as  formal  a  court  as  he  had  before.     So  also,  in  case  he 
doth  not  stay  in  the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople  but 
removes  to  any  other  part  of  the  empire ;  wherever  he  goes, 
he  carries  with  him  his  whole  court ;  but  then,  not  to  leave 
the  great  city  destitute,  a  new  kaimacham  and  other  sub- 
stitutes  are   appointed ;     whereby,  notwithstanding    the 
absence  both  of  the  Grand  Signor  and  vizier,  the  city  hath 
the  same  formal  government  as  if  they  were  all  there ;  with 
this  difference,  that  these  are  underlings  and  dare   not 
meddle  in  great  matters :  but,  in  all  business  of  concern, 
they  receive  orders  from  their  principals  abroad  and  act 
accordingly. 

161.  "  The  government  being  thus  supplied,  there  is  no 
need  (unless  upon  extraordinary  occasion)  for  the  leiger 
ambassador  of  any  nation  to  attend  the  person  of  the  vizier, 
but  they  may  dispatch  their  business  in  Constantinople,  the 
resident  of  Germany  only  excepted,  who  continually  attends 
the  vizier's  camp  at  some  reasonable  distance. 

162.  "In  the  minority  of  this  Grand  Signor,  the  govern- 
ment was  so  broken  and  things  so  unsettled  that  a  vizier 
could  scarcely  hold  his  place  to  the  end  of  a  year ;  whereby 
things  came  to  a  very  bad  pass,  soldiers  not  to  be  governed 
and  the  revenue  anticipated  above  five  years  beforehand  ; 
and  then,  as  the  properest  remedy  for  these  evils,  a  rigid, 
cruel-natured  fellow  was  found  out  and  made  vizier,  who 
was  the  famous  old  Cuperli ;  a  man  so  obscure  that  he  was 
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even  known  but  to  few,  and  had  been  employed  only  in 
some  petty  bashalic  and,  at  that  time,  was  poor  and  in 
debt.  This  man  was  no  sooner  in  his  seat,  but  he  was 
marked  out  for  sudden  ruin  by  those  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  supplanting  one  the  other.  But  he  took  a 
course  different  from  what  they  expected,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with ;  for  he  presently  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
factious  party,  and  in  so  little  time  reduced  the  state  to 
peace  and  quiet  and  freed  the  revenue,  settling  himself  so 
secure,  that  the  Grand  Signor  continued  him  about  seven 
years,  till  his  death,  and  then  by  recommendation  appointed 
his  son  to  succeed  in  his  stead ;  who  came  to  the  place 
with  great  advantage,  succeeding  his  father,  that,  in  his 
time,  had  reduced  the  people,  so  that  none  durst  appear  to 
move  factiously. 

163.  "  This  man,  Achmet  Basha,  was  bred  up  to  learn- 
ing, many  years  making  profession  of  the  law,  and  had 
been  actually  a  judge  in  civil  causes,  a  quality  scarce  ever 
known  in  a  vizier  before ;  to  which  being  added  a  natural 
justice  and  good  disposition,  he  was  one  of  the  best  minis- 
ters that  people  ever  knew.     In  this  manner  he  ruled  the 
empire  for  about  fourteen  years,  till  his  death ;  the  Grand 
Signor  all  the  while  pursuing  his  pleasures,  hunting  on  the 
mountains,  to  which  he  was  much  addicted;  and  so  lived 
free  from  the  terrors  and  frights  he  had  formerly  endured 
from  the  factious,  upon  every  change  of  a  vizier.     Imme- 
diately upon  this  vizier's  death,  Cara  Mustapha  Basha  suc- 
ceeded, who  had  been  for  many  years  the  next  person  to  the 
vizier,  and  his  kaimacham  when  he  went  out  to  the  wars.  He 
was  brought  up  a  menial  servant  under  old  Cuperli ;  and, 
having  gradiially  passed  all  the   offices  of  the  court,  is 
now  the  present  vizier,  having  reigned  in  that  place  about 
four  years.     He  hath  behaved  himself  with  great  rigour 
and  severity,  but  without  blood,  contenting  himself  with 
money  which,  with  strange  rapacity,  he  hath  raked  from 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people ;  and  he  hath  found  this 
not  only  a  sufficient  expedient  of  humbling  his  enemies 
but  a  great  means  of  protection,  which  the  Grand  Signor, 
of  late  years  grown  very  covetous,  hath  daily  exacted  in 
great  sums  from  him. 

164.  "  Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  say  by  way  of  intro- 
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duction,  before  I  entered  upon  the  avanias  that  happened 
in  his  time ;  and  that  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  that  it  might 
appear  how  long  the  Franks  (as  all  European  nations  that 
have  articles  of  peace  are  called)  had  lived  under  the  good 
government  of  Achmet  Basha,  viz.  fourteen  years,  and 
seven  years  before  that  under  his  father  old  Cuperli,  who, 
though  of  a  bad  disposition,  yet,  being  wholly  taken  up  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  the  depraved  government,  had  not 
time  to  mind  them ;  in  which  twenty -one  years  it  is  likely 
they  had  a  little  forgot  the  former  rigour  of  the  Turks 
and,  doubtless  acted  many  things  with  a  great  deal  less  of 
circumspection,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  them  that 
live  under  that  government.  Ami  in  the  second  place, 
that  it  may  appear,  viziers  are  now  more  firm  in  their 
seats,  than  they  have  been  in  former  times ;  the  Grand 
Signor  not  having  made  any  change  these  twenty-five 
years;  so  that  they  who  think  complaints  to  the  Grand 
Signor  might  be  heard  against  them  may,  upon  trial,  find 
themselves  much  deceived.  The  Raguseans  were  thrice 
repulsed  by  the  Grand  Signor,'on  complaints  made  against 
the  present  viziers,  without  the  least  redress ;  and  many 
others  have  had  the  like  success." 


The  First  Avania  made  on  our  English  Nation,  concerning 
the  Audience  of  the  Ambassador. 

165.  "  WHEN  the  vizier  came  first  to  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  not  long  after  he  was  made  vizier, 
all  the  ambassadors  made  their  addresses  to  receive  the 
first  audience  of  compliment  usual  to  a  new  vizier ;  and 
not  long  after,  a  day  was  appointed  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador. Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Turks  are  a  people 
who  abound  in  ceremonies  as  much  as  any  whatever, 
though  not  always  nor  at  all  times  alike.  Sometimes  an 
ambassador  shall  be  received  by  the  vizier  with  a  great  deal 
of  formality  and  ceremony,  and  at  other  times  without  any 
at  all.  The  formalities  consist  in  putting  on  the  divan 
habit,  and  by  causing  two  chairs  to  be  brought  into  the 
room,  one  for  the  vizier  and  the  other  for  the  ambassador. 
When  it  is  without  any  formality,  then  the  vizier  appears 
only  in  his  ordinary  habit  and  sits  on  his  cushions  in  his 
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corner,  and  the  ambassador  not  being  able  to  sit  by  him  in 
the  manner  the  vizier  sits  (which  no  man,  not  bred  to  it 
from  a  child,  is  able  to  do)  and  for  the  honour  to  keep  up 
the  custom  of  their  countries,  hath  a  stool  set  for  him  just 
before  the  vizier  at  some  small  distance. 

166.  "  Now,  in  all  rooms  of  state  in  Turkey,  the  upper 
part  is  raised  with  a  half -pace,  about  a  foot  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  room.     But  all  the  room,  both  upper  and 
lower  floor,  is  covered  with  rich  carpets,  beds,  and  cushions 
round  the  walls,  to  lean  against  and  sit  on.     The  French 
ambassador,   coming   into   the   room    appointed   for    his 
audience,  found  the  chair  set  for  him  below  the  half-pace 
and  the  vizier's  above ;  whereupon  he  spoke  to  one  of  his 
servants,  to  set  his  chair  likewise  upon  the  half -pace ;  but 
before  he  could  set  himself  therein,  it  was  taken  away  by  a 
Turk,  and  set  where  it  was  before.     Then  the  ambassador 
takes  it  himself,  and  sets  it  upon  the  half -pace,  and,  being 
about  to  sit  down,  a  Turk  snatched  it  away,  and  had  like 
to  have  given  him  a  fall.     News  of  this  was  carried  to  the 
vizier,  who  called  for  the  dragoman,  and  asked  what  the 
ambassador  meant ;  and  sent  him  word  that,  if  he  would 
not  set  his  chair  below  the  half -pace  as  it  stood  at  first,  he 
would  not  come  out  to  him ;  whereupon,  after  some  mes- 
sages backwards  and  forwards  to  the  same  effect  without 
any  condescension  on  either  side,  the  ambassador  rose  up 
and  went  away,  without  any  audience  at  all. 

167.  "  This  was  no  sooner  done  but  we  had  notice  of  it, 
and  not  long  after,  came  a  messenger  from  the  vizier  to 
our  ambassador,  to  appoint  his  audience ;  but  his  lordship, 
to  gain  time,  thought  fit  to  receive  the  messenger  on  his 
bed  and  excused  himself  upon  indisposition.     The  same 
messenger  was   afterwards  sent  to  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador,  and  Dutch  resident,   to   appoint  their  audiences, 
who  received  them  in  manner  as  the  vizier  ordered.     Not 
many  days  after,  the  vizier  threatened  the  French  ambas- 
sador for  the  affront,  and  confined  him  to  his  house  and 
ordered  him  not  to  stir  without  leave ;  in  which  they  were 
so  strict  as  to  deny  leave,  when  asked,  to  visit  an  ambas- 
sador from  Poland.     His  lordship  thereupon  drew  up  a 
memorial,    insisting   therein,    that    former    viziers    had 
received  ambassadors  with  their  chairs  on  the  same  place 
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and  that  he  durst  not  receive  it  on  other  terms.  This 
memorial  was  given  in  but  had  no  answer ;  and  the  drago- 
man who  carried  it  was  rated  and  threatened. 

168.  "  Things  continued  in  this  state  some  time ;  when 
arguments   on  all   sides  were   thought   on,   and  though 
former  viziers  had  admitted  the  chair  to  stand  on  the 
same  half -pace  with  theirs,  yet  it  was  found,  that  this  vizier, 
when  he  was  but  kaimacham  or  deputy,  had  received  this 
very  French  ambassador  in  the  same  way  he  now  required ; 
and  had  practised  the  same  with  several  others.     After 
some  months,  the  French  ambassador  finding  the  vizier's 
displeasure  and  fearing  worse  consequences,  seeks  peace 
on  the  vizier's  terms  and,  with  great  difficulty,  procures  it, 
being  forced  to  give  an  extraordinary  present  to  the  value 
of  three  thousand  dollars ;  which  sum  was  hardly  made  up 
with  selling  his  house,  plate,  and  rich  furniture ;  and  he, 
being  much  in  debt,  was  reduced  to  that  extremity,  that 
he  had  scarce  credit  to  buy  victuals  into  his  house,  as  was 
generally  believed. 

169.  "Our   ambassador   in  the  mean  time  stands  his 
ground,  and  takes  no  notice  at  all  of  any  thing  till  he  was 
forced  to  it  on  this  occasion.     The  great  feast,  or  Bairam, 
of  the  Turks  approaching,  at  which  it  is  customary  for  all 
ambassadors  to  send  presents  to  the  vizier,  our  dragoman 
went  to  the  vizier's  chief  officer  to  know  when  they  should 
bring  the  presents.     In  answer  to  which  he  received  ill 
words  and  threats :  whereat  his  excellency,  being  sensible 
of  the  danger  the  whole  nation  was  in  (one  of  the  Smyrna 
merchants   being  already  brought  up  by  a  chiaus  on  a 
law-suit  without  any  notice  to  the  ambassador)  and  not 
knowing  what  violence  the  vizier  might  come  to  ;  and  also 
having  now  the  example  of  the  French  ambassador's  com- 
pliance, means  were  made  to  desire  the  audience  on  the 
vizier's  own  terms.    For  obtaining  which,  after  much  time 
spent  and  all  endeavours  used,  it  was  at  last  concluded  to 
pay  six  thousand  dollars  ready  money ;  and  not  long  after, 
the  ambassador  had  his  audience  accordingly,  the  vizier 
behaving  himself  very  insolently  all  the  while.  The  French 
ambassador  hath  been  since  recalled  and  another  sent,  who, 
to  the  last  advices,  had  not  received  a  public  audience  on 
the  score  of  placing  the  chair,  though  he  had  been  in  Con- 
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stantinople  above  a  year.  But  at  his  first  coining  he  had  a 
familiar  audience,  as  I  have  described,  he  pretending  orders 
from  the  French  king  not  to  condescend  in  this  point. 

Reflections. 

170.  "  The  vizier  being  a  haughty  rigid  man,  there  was 
little  reason  to  expect  he  should  part  with  a  ceremony  upon 
dispute,  while  vizier,  which   he   had  enjoyed   in  a  lower 
sphere,  being  but  kaimacham.     And  though  the  English 
ambassador  had  reason  to  stand  as  high  upon  his  honour 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  French ;  yet  it  might  have  been 
foreseen,  that,  where  an  ambassador  resides  on  the  score 
of  trade  only,  it  would  not  be  thought  fit  to  break  upon 
punctilios ;  and  yielding,  on  the  vizier's  part,  was  not  to 
be   expected;  therefore   it   must   come  to  a  redemption. 
Between  nations,  where  there   are  mutual  ambassadors, 
ceremonies  and  respects   are  retaliated   and  affronts  are 
paid  in  the  same  kind  ;  but  the  Turks,  having  no  ambas- 
sadors, expect  no  payment  but  ready  money.     They  will 
not  acknowledge  they  receive  any  benefit  by  our  trading 
with  them ;  and  therefore  have  no  manner  of  regard  to  a 
good  correspondence  with  us  ;  as  appears  by  their  refusing 
our  presents  and  slighting  our  complaints  on  all  occasions. 
Our  policy  therefore  is,  to  trade  as  quietly  as  we  can  and 
intermeddle  with  them  as  little  as  is  possible,  to  the  end 
they  may  take  no  occasion  to  prey  upon  us ;  as  for  certain 
they  will  do  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever." 

The  Second  Avania,  being  made  upon  Mr.  John  Ashby, 
Merchant  in  Smyrna. 

171.  "A  CERTAIN  Venetian,  or  rather  Candiote,  called 
Pizzimani,  a  person  of  no  reputation  or  wealth,  having 
bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  glass-beads  and  other 
Venetian  wares,  trading  from  Venice  to  Smyrna,  on  which 
he  owed  money,  pawned  the  goods  to  an  English  merchant 
there  and  took  up,  at  interest  on  them,  three  thousand 
dollars.      Not   long   after,   the   merchant   dies,   and    his 
partner,  Mr.  John  Ashby  (who  was  absent  at  Adrianople, 
when   the  pawn  was  taken)  taking  the   account  of  his 
partner's  business  and  estate,  found   this   pawn,  where- 
upon, time  for  payment  being  past,  he  demands  the  money 
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of  Pizzimani  who,  from  time  to  time,  baffled  him.  At 
length,  finding  no  probability  of  his  compliance,  Mr. 
Ashby  (the  partner)  cites  him  before  the  English  consul 
in  Smyrna,  before  whom  he  gave  no  satisfaction  of  per- 
formance according  to  his  obligation.  Therefore  the  consul 
condemns  the  goods  to  be  sold  by  inch  of  candle,  which 
was  done  accordingly :  Pizzimani  all  the  while  behaving 
himself  so,  as  it  could  not  be  proved  he  either  consented 
to  or  opposed  the  proceeding.  But  after  all  was  over  and 
the  goods  produced  short  of  his  obligation,  he  takes  a  copy 
of  the  sale  out  of  the  English  cancellaria  and,  with  them, 
goes  up  to  Constantinople ;  where,  coming  before  the 
vizier,  he  declares  himself  a  subject  of  the  Grand  Signor,  as 
born  in  his  kingdom  of  Candia,  and  complained  of  a  wrong 
done  him  by  a  merchant,  Mr.  Ashby,  in  Smyrna,  and 
obtains  an  officer  and  command  to  bring  him  up  to  answer 
his  suit  at  the  grand  signer's  divan. 

172.  "  Mr.  Ashby,  being  come  to  Constantinople,  soon 
saw  that  the  sale  of  goods  by  the  candle,  to  which  the 
owner's  consent  could  not  be  proved,  would  not  stand  in  the 
Turkish  law ;  but  the  goods  remaining  entire  and  being 
easily  procured  from  them  that  had  bought  them,  it  was 
thought  best  to  deny  the  sale  wholly  as  if  no  such  thing 
had  been ;  and  to  take  off  the  vizier  and  get  a  reference  to 
the  law,  five  hundred  dollars  were  given  to  the  Grand 
Signer's  chief  page;  whereupon  the  business  was  heard 
twice  by  the  chief  judge  of  Constantinople;  first  in  the 
presence  of  the  vizier  and,  after,  at  the  judge's  house.  At 
both  which  trials  Pizzimani  produced  the  copy  of  the  sale, 
out  of  the  English  cancellaria,  under  the  consul's  hand  and 
seal  of  the  office,  the  which  were  positively  denied  and  it 
was  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  it.  Then  he  brought 
two  Turks,  that  were  present  at  the  sale  at  Smyrna,  to 
witness  the  same,  which  they  did ;  but  not  being  able  to 
answer  particularly  some  questions  which  the  judge  asked 
them,  and  we  all  the  while  stoutly  denying  the  same  and 
affirming  that  the  goods  remained,  and  should  be  restored 
upon  payment,  the  judge  believed  us  before  them  and 
gave  his  sentence,  that  they  should  both  return  to  Smyrna, 
the  one  to  receive  the  money  and  the  other  his  goods. 
Soon  after  this  it  happened,  that  the  servant  of  him  who 
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had  taken  the  bribe  of  five  hundred  dollars,  his  master  not 
having  called  for  it  and  he  not  knowing  what  it  was  for, 
met  the  merchant  that  had  given  it  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  must  do  with  the  money ;  he  answered,  '  Give  it  me 
again,'  which  he  did.  A  day  or  two  passed,  when  the 
vizier's  chief  page  called  for  the  money  and,  finding  it 
gone,  sent  to  the  merchant  for  it,  who  now,  thinking  all 
safe,  refused  to  give  it  again.  Whereupon  the  Turk  grew 
enraged  and  threatened  him  severely,  what  he  afterwards 
performed  to  the  full ;  for,  in  a  little  time,  he  so  informed 
his  master,  the  vizier,  that  all  parties  were  summoned  to 
the  Grand  Signer's  public  divan,  and  there,  without  calling 
any  judge  to  his  assistance,  after  little  or  no  hearing,  he 
condemns  Mr.  Ashby  to  pay  Pizzimani  four  thousand 
dollars,  for  which  he  was  clapped  up  in  chains  for  about 
twenty  days,  till  he  paid  the  money,  and  he  was  made  to 
pay  the  five  hundred  dollars  taken  from  the  servant,  for 
fear  of  farther  severity. 

Reflections. 

173.  "  The  evil  that  happened  to  Mr.  Ashby  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  the  errors  of  the  proceeding. 
First,  that  the  English  consul,  who  hath  jurisdiction  only 
among  persons  of  his  own  nation,  should  do  justice  for  an 
Englishman  against  a  stranger.  Secondly,  such  justice  as 
the  Turks  do  not  allow  their  own  subjects,  for  they  do  not 
condemn  pawns  after  that  manner.  Thirdly,  against  such 
a  stranger  as  might  entitle  himself  to  be  a  subject  of  the 
Grand  Signor ;  and  this  without  plain  proof  of  such  a  con- 
sent as  had  stood  in  their  law,  which,  if  such  consent  was, 
might  be  had  in  writing.  Fourthly,  to  subtract  the  present 
after  they  had  obtained  sentence  and  thought  themselves 
past  danger.  And  fifthly,  when  the  proceeding  was  ques- 
tioned, to  attempt  the  evading  justice  by  such  impudent 
and  false  assertions.  No  Jesuitical  distinctions  can  justify 
such  a  base  defence,  which  must  needs  make  an  ill  impres- 
sion on  the  vizier  against  our  nation  not  easily  to  be 
removed.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  vizier  should 
make  such  quick  work  after  he  understood  the  truth.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  this  avania,  but  to 
stifle  what  we  can  the  very  memory  of  it." 
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The  Third  Avania,  made  on  the  English  Nation,  on  account 
of  the  New  Lion  Dollars  brought  to  Aleppo. 

174.  "  As  introduction  to  an  account  of  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  notice  of  the  several  monies  that  are  most  fre- 
quent in  Turkey. 

175.  "  The  proper  money  of  Turkey,  coined  by  the  Grand 
Signor,  is  in  silver  only,  a  very  small  piece  called  an  asper, 
in  value  less  than  a  penny ;  the  which,  being  made  with 
an    imperfect    ugly   stamp,   is  very  much    clipped    and 
counterfeited,  and  for  that  reason  in  little  esteem.     But 
generally  the  monies   of  Christian  countries  are  current 
here,  and  so  throughout  the  empire.     At  first  Spanish 
pieces  of  eight  were  most  in  use.     But  they,  being  liable 
to  be   clipped,   and  no   way   certainly  to   detect  it   but 
weighing  them  piece  by  piece,  have  been  many  years  since 
disused  and  now  are  looked  on  rather  as  merchandize  than 
money.     The  most  esteemed  money  at  present  are  the  lion 
dollars,  and  florins  of  Holland,  &c.     Though  many  other 
coins  also  pass,   as  rix   dollars   of  Germany,  quarts  of 
Poland,  Hungarian  and  Venetian  chequeens,  the  scude  of 
France,  and  five  sous  pieces.     Generally  the  Turks  desire 
old  money ;  when  new  comes  they  look  upon  it  as  counter- 
feit and  made  on  purpose  to  deceive  them.     They  having 
been  so  served  lately  by  the  French  and  others,  by  five 
sous   pieces,  on  which  all  that  I  have  to  say  of  money 
depends :  therefore  I   add  an   account  of   the   five   sous 
pieces,  called  temeens,  their  rise  and  fall  in  Turkey. 

176.  "At  first,  a  French  mariner  brought  some  few  of 
the   five   sous  pieces  for  an   adventure  to  Smyrna,  and 
finding  them  to  pass  among  the  shopkeepers  (who  were 
pleased  with  the  prettiness  of  the  stamp)  at  eight  to  the 
weighty  piece  of  eight,  which  made  a  great  advantage,  he 
and  his  companions  next  voyage  brought  more,  which,  going 
also  at  the  same  rate,  encouraged  others ;  and  so,  from  a 
mariner's  commodity  it  came  to  be  taken  up  by  the  mer- 
chants who  brought  in  large  quantities.   And,  finding  that 
France  afforded  not  a  sufficient  supply  of   that   coin  to 
answer  the  occasion,  they  set  the  mint  on  work  on  purpose 
for  them.     The  great  gains  made  by  these  monies  per- 
mitted them  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  in  Turkey  to  the 
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ruin  of  other  nations,  whereupon,  all  people  exclaiming 
against  these  new  monies,  they  fell  in  some  disrepute ;  so 
that  they  were  forced  to  pass  them  at  ten  to  the  dollar  to 
get  them  off.  And  to  make  up  that  loss  they  put  to  them 
more  of  alloy ;  but  not  being  able  to  effect  that  in  the 
royal  mint  of  France,  they  found  out  a  lady  in  France, 

Madame  D ,  who  had  a  right  of  coining,  and  gave  in 

her  arms  three  flowers  de  luce.  And  she  supplied  them 
with  large  quantities.  And  the  cheat  was  not  found  out 
"  by  the  Turks ;  for  the  arms  were  the  same  and  the  face 
not  much  different  and  they  could  not  read  the  inscription. 
After  this  example,  others  soon  went  to  work ;  the  Duke 
of  Florence,  State  of  Genoa,  and  almost  all  the  petty  states 
in  Italy ;  such  as  by  any  means  could  hook  in  flowers  de 
luce,  were  sure  to  make  this  use  of  them.  They  that  had 
no  direct  title  made  somewhat  else  to  be  like  them :  some 
made  spread  eagles  so  like  flowers  de  luce  that  it  must  be 
a  cunning  man  that  could  distinguish  them.  Quantities, 
thus  flowing  in,  made  the  money  fall  still  lower  even  to 
pass  at  eleven  and  twelve  to  the  dollar,  which  they  got  up 
again  by  the  baseness  of  the  metal,  which  was  reduced  to 
be  almost  copper,  some  not  to  have  three  in  twelve  ounces 
fine  silver. 

177.  "All  the  while  this  money  passed,  our  nation,  who 
were  most  aggrieved  by  it,  laboured  against  it  all  that  they 
possibly  could  and  spent  money  many  times  and  had  them 
cried  down ;  but  all  signified  little.     It  was  a  fine  money 
and  pleased  the  common  people  who  would  not  be  beat  off 
it ;  but  at  length  the  humour  spent  itself,  and  the  brass  in 
all  the  worn  monies  appearing  plainly  it  fell  quite  out  of 
credit  and  use.     It  was  generally  thought  that,  whenever 
this  money  should  fall,  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  French 
and  all  the  known  importers  of  it,  as  to  be  forced  to  change 
great  quantities  of  it.     But  it  proved  otherwise ;  for,  hap- 
pening in  the  latter  end  of  the  good  Vizier  Achmet  Basha, 
every  man  was  fain  to  sit  down  by  his  own  loss,  and  they 
that  had  any  of  this  money  upon  their  hands  generally  car- 
ried it  to  the  mint,  had  it   refined,  and  sold  the  silver. 
Then  followed  the  introduction  of  new  lion  dollars ;  an 
account  of  which,  and  the  reason,  follows. 

178.  "The  melting  down  and  refining  such  vast  quan- 
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titles  of  five  sous  pieces,  produced  such  a  flood  of  silver  in 
all  parts  of  Turkey,  that  the  King  of  Spain's  money,  good 
pieces  of  eight,  were  worth  very  little  more  than  the  lion 
dollar  of  Holland,  though  the  intrinsic  difference  be  about 
eighteen  per  cent.  Whereupon  the  merchants  cared  not 
to  carry  Spanish  money  any  longer,  but  looked  out  for 
lion  dollars  and  florins,  which  turned  much  better  to 
account,  and  this  trade  lying  conveniently  for  our  mer- 
chants, they  were  as  deeply  concerned  in  it  as  any  else.  So 
that  all  the  old  money  was  soon  drained  out  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  they  were  forced  to  go  to  minting  for  making 
new ;  which  they  coined  at  all  the  several  mints  in  Hol- 
land and  other  provinces,  in  what  quantities  they  pleased. 
But  new  monies  being  now  looked  upon  in  Turkey  with 
great  jealousy,  on  account  of  the  temeens,  or  five  sous 
pieces,  by  which  they  had  been  so  lately  and  so  considerably 
sufferers ;  and  the  Levant  Company  at  home  fearing  that 
some  of  the  merchants  might,  together  with  new  money, 
import  some  of  inferior  alloy  which  might  cause  great 
scandal  to  the  whole  nation  in  Turkey  and  possibly  a  great 
avania;  thought  fit  to  make  an  order,  that  all  monies 
arriving  in  Turkey  should  be  searched  by  the  ambassador 
and  consuls,  assisted  by  the  company's  treasurer;  and 
that,  if  any  were  found  not  of  perfect  alloy,  it  should  not 
be  permitted  to  land.  And  this  was  recommended  to  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  customers  and  Turkish  officers, 
that  their  sincerity  might  be  made  apparent.  The  former 
part  of  this  order  was  good  and  of  excellent  use,  but  the 
latter,  of  interesting  the  Turks  therein,  ruined  all ;  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  wherein  I  shall  set  out  the  manner 
or  occasion  that  gave  the  first  ground  for  the  avania  on  new 
monies. 

179.  "  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing  order  of 
the  Levant  Company  in  Turkey,  about  examining  of 
money;  there  arrived  some  thousands  of  new  dollars  at 
Constantinople;  the  which,  being  in  the  time  of  a  very 
jealous  and  fearful  customer,  we  no  sooner  spoke  to  him 
of  examining  the  money,  but,  knowing  it  to  be  no  part  of 
his  place  or  business,  he  wholly  declined  venturing  upon 
it ;  justly  fearing,  that,  false  monies  after  appearing,  it 
might  be  charged  on  his  connivance  at  the  importation ; 
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whereupon  he  declared  he  would  not  be  concerned  therein. 
The  ambassador  finding  this,  to  the  end  that  the  company's 
order  might  not  be  wholly  frustrate,  sent  to  the  kainia- 
cham,  the  vizier's  representative,  and  tells  him  a  plausible 
story  of  our  honesty  and  that  we  would  not  import  any 
money  without  his  examination  of  it ;  and  so  desired  him 
to  appoint  some  of  his  mint  officers  to  inspect  a  parcel 
lately  arrived.  He,  being  a  downright  plain  man  and  of 
good  meaning,  commended  our  proceedings  and  ordered 
some  officers  of  the  mint  to  go  along  with  us,  which,  for  a 
small  matter,  they  did,  and  the  money  proving  very  good, 
all  was  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 

180.  "  Not  long  after,  this  kaimacham  was  changed,  and 
another  touchy  jealous  old   fellow  succeeded  him ;  unto 
whom  coming  on  the  same  score,  upon  the  arrival  of  more 
money,  notwithstanding  all  the  fair  stories  we  could  make 
and   the  precedent  we  had  of  his   predecessor,   yet   he 
snapped  us  up,  '  What  ?  you  would  have  me  see  the  good 
money  ?    You  would  never  call  me  if  it  were  bad.     You 
have  taken  all  that  ashore  already  and  now  you  would  have 
me  see  the  good.'     Nor  could  we  induce  him  to  concern 
himself  at  all  in  the  matter,  until  the  ambassador  went  in 
person  to  him ;  when  purely  out  of  compliment  he  suffered 
it  to  be  brought  into  his  presence.     This  might  have  been 
a  demonstration  of  the  great  inconveniences  to  follow  upon 
these  proceedings;  yet  nothing  would   make  us  change 
them.     It  was  the  company's  order,  and  the  first  kaima- 
cham taking  it  well  (though  he  had  not  been  concerned, 
had  not  the  customer  refused  it)  the  ambassador  magnified 
it  as  an  improvement  of  the  company's  order,  and  so  could 
not  lay  it  down  with  honour. 

181.  "  But  soon  after,  the  vizier  himself  coming  to  Con- 
stantinople, a  little   ship   brought  up  one  thousand  five 
hundred  weighty  dollars,  which  we  dare  not  touch  for  fear 
of  breaking  the  company's  orders  without  first  acquainting 
the  vizier,  which  was  done  by  his  kaia.     We  heard  from 
him  in  the  very  same  strain  with  the  old  touchy  kaima- 
cham ;    and   the   more   we    insisted  to  have   the   money 
inspected,  the  more  they  conceived  a  bad  opinion  of  us, 
and  that  it  was  a  design  to  cover  the  importation  of  bad 
money.     So  that  at  last  we  were  fain  to  take  it  out  of  the 
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ship  and  examine  it  by  ourselves.  Nor  did  the  same 
order  fare  better  at  Smyrna  or  Aleppo ;  where,  though  the 
customers  were  induced  to  inspect  our  monies,  yet  they 
always  came  to  it  unwillingly  and  with  fears,  and  made  a 
money-business  of  it,  that  is,  they  would  be  paid  for 
venturing  to  do  what  they  did. 

182.  "  To   come   now  to  the   avania,  which   began    at 
Aleppo.     It  is  to  be  premised,  that  Aleppo  is  a  very  great 
bashalic;  the  basha  of  it,  in  the  wars,  commonly  com- 
manding  the   front   of  the  army ;    therefore  he  seldom 
resides  at  Aleppo,  but  farms  out  the  profits  to  some  pitiful 
fellow  or  other  who  signifies   little  more   than   a   rent- 
gatherer.     And  thus  it  had  been  for  some  time  past ;  but 
the  basha  being  now  at  Aleppo  in  person,  very  hungry 
and   poor,  our  general  ships  arrived  with  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  mostly  new  lions.     Coming  to  the  in- 
spection, the   basha  would   concern  himself,  and  would 
have  a  good  sum  for  his  share.     But  the  consul  there  not 
daring  to  yield  to  him,  having  been  blamed  for  some  such 
allowances,  the  basha,  who  perceived  he  was  likely  to  get 
nothing,  in  revenge  sends  a  dispatch  to  the  vizier  at  Con- 
stantinople, informing  him  that  the  English  had  imported 
four  hundred  purses  of  false  money ;  whereat  the  vizier 
took   fire   and   sent   to  have  all   the  money  seized  and 
secured,  and  two  dollars  taken  out  of  every  bag  and  sent 
to  him.     We  heard  of  this  by  accident,  just  before  his 
lordship  had  his  audience  of  reconciliation  with  the  vizier. 
His  excellency  spoke  with  the  vizier  about  it,  who  told 
him  plainly  what  he  had  done,  and  that  if  the  money 
proved  bad,  he  would  confiscate  it  all  to  the  Grand  Signer's 
use ;  but  promised  we  should  have  a  fair  trial. 

183.  "Not  many  days  after,  the   messengers  arrived 
from  Aleppo,  and  brought  under  the  seal  of  the  basha  and 
consul,  one  thousand  dollars,  part  of  the  money  imported, 
whereupon  the  vizier  called  the  ambassador  to  see  the 
trial  of  it ;    for  which  all  things  were  prepai'ed  in  the 
vizier's  yard,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire  attended 
as  witnesses  how  it  should  prove ;  the  vizier  also  peeping 
out  at  a  window.     As  soon  as  the  ambassador  came,  they 
began  the  trial,  and  first  melted  down  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  at  once  and,  after,  one  hundred  for  a  second 

II.  H 
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trial ;  both  which  proved  good  according  to  the  known 
alloy  of  lion  dollars.  We  were  then  dismissed,  and  the 
dragoman  ordered  to  attend  the  vizier's  kaia  next  day, 
where  he  was  told,  that  this  was  a  great  sum  of  money  ; 
and  somewhat  the  vizier  would  have ;  otherwise  we  were 
threatened  that  he  would  send  for  it  all  to  Constantinople 
and  melt  it  down  and  cry  down  all  new  money  from  pass- 
ing any  more.  The  money  demanded  was  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  that  is,  twenty-five  purses  for  the 
vizier  and  five  for  the  kaia  and  officers ;  in  all  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  which,  after  some  consultations,  not 
being  able  to  get  any  abatement,  was  agreed  to  be  paid 
and  thereon  commands  sent  to  Aleppo  for  freeing  the 
money.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  basha  made  such 
scruples  that  he  got  near  two  thousand  dollars  before  the 
money  could  be  cleared ;  which  was  more  than  at  first 
would  have  done  the  business  with  him. 

184.  "  In   this   matter   the  vizier   without   doubt  was 
much  disappointed ;  he  thinking  no  other  but  the  money 
was  false,  as  he  had  reason  being  wrote  so  from  the  Basha 
of  Aleppo.    And  our  good  friends  the  Dutch  in  Constanti- 
nople, all  saying  the  same  thing  and  most  impudently 
and  falsely  denying   that   it   had   been   coined   in  their 
country.     So   that   the  vizier,  falling  from   so  great  an 
expectation  as  confiscating  the  whole  was,  it  could  not  be 
expected  he  would  be  quite  slurred,  and  make  no  advan- 
tage by  it. 

Reflections. 

185.  "  The  merchants  here  thought  it  a  sure  prevention 
of  all  avanias,  upon  the  score  of  bad  money,  to  have  their 
own  pass  the  test  before  it  was  imported  ;  and  it  had  been 
well  if  the  trial  had  been  confined  to  their  own  officers. 
But  to  interest  the  Turks  and  make  them  present,  was 
very  improvident ;  for  it  could  not  be  imagined,  so  much 
could  pass  the  view  of  a  rapacious  officer  without  his  con- 
triving to  fasten  upon  some  of  it ;  especially  when  they 
were  entitled  to  demand  some  recompense  for  their  pains, 
undergoing  a  trouble  not  incident  to  their  offices.     And 
the  Turks  had  great  reason  on  this  occasion  to  be  jealous ; 
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for  why  all  this  care  but  to  excuse  bad  money,  when  it 
should  afterwards  appear ;  and  to  lay  blame  at  their  own 
doors ;  which  made  the  inferior  officers  refuse  to  take 
upon  them  ?  " 

The  Fourth  Avania,  being  a  Seizure  of  the  Estate  of  Mr. 
Pentloe  after  his  Decease. 

186.  "  FOB  the  better  understanding  of  this,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  law  of  Turkey  allows  not  the 
making  any  will  to  dispose  either  land  or  goods.     But 
according  to  rules  they  have,  when  any  man  dies,  they 
dispose  his  goods  to  his  heirs.     And  they  will  not  take 
any  evidence  but  viva  voce.     So  that,  with  them,  books 
and  papers  signify  nothing ;  whereby  it  many  times  hap- 
pens that  the  wife  and  children  seize  upon  all  and  defraud 
many  of  their  rights.     Upon  this  ground  it  hath  been 
always  esteemed  unsafe  to  employ  married  men  as  factors 
and  hath  ever  been  avoided  by  all  persons ;  their  estates 
being  purely  at  the  discretion  of  their  heirs.     Farther  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that  the  Turks  account  all  such  as  have 
married  their  subjects,  no  longer  as  Franks  but  equal  with 
the  Greeks  and  other  Christian  subjects,  and  no  better ; 
as  appears  by  what  they  did  in  Galata  to  several  French 
and  Dutchmen  married  there,  which  happened  about  two 
years   before   the   death  of  Mr.   Pentloe,  in  the  manner 
following. 

187.  "  Galata,  over  against  Constantinople,  where  all  the 
Franks  and  a  great  many  other  Christians  live,  is  a  town 
that  belongs  to  the  queen-mother,  the  revenue  of  it  going 
to  her  maintenance.     The  farmers  of  the  rents  for  some 
years  past,  to  beat  down  the  farm,  for  argument's  sake 
used  to  allege  that  the  place  was  in  a  manner  wholly 
peopled  with  privileged  persons,  as  dragomen,  who  are 
interpreters   (and  notwithstanding   that  both   they   and 
their  wives  are  the  Grand  Signor's  subjects,  yet  are  ex- 
empted and  made  free  by  the  capitulations  of  the  nations 
they  served,   as   also  by   especial   grants   to   themselves 
obtained  at  the  desire  of  their  respective  ambassadors)  and 
married  Franks.     Complaint  of  this  being  made  to  the 
vizier,  he  appointed  an  inquisitor  with  an  extraordinary 
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power  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter  of  fact.  He 
coming  upon  the  place  and  not  receiving  a  bribe,  as  he 
expected,  and  as  one  did  who  came  there  on  the  same 
errand  some  years  before,  made  strict  inquiry  and  gave 
particular  account  of  all  he  found  married  to  the  Grand 
Signer's  subjects,  about  forty  families  of  French  watch- 
makers, and  the  chief  of  the  French  merchants,  three  of 
the  best  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  of  our  nation  only  one 
surgeon,  but  store  of  dragomen  of  all  nations.  On  return 
of  which  inquiry,  the  vizier  immediately  and  severely  com- 
mands all  former  privileges  to  dragomen  void ;  and  that 
from  hence  forward  no  nation  be  allowed  more  than  three ; 
and  that  for  them  new  privileges  should  be  taken  out. 
But  that  all  married  Franks  should  be  looked  on  as  sub- 
jects ;  and,  as  such,  the  collectors  should  gather  all  duties 
from  them.  This  to  the  French  and  Dutch  was  very 
important,  their  chief  merchants  being  comprehended. 
And  notwithstanding  all  that  the  French  ambassador  or 
Dutch  resident  could  say  or  do,  and  all  the  endeavours  of 
private  merchants,  and  money  ready  to  be  given  ten  times 
more  than  the  duties  ever  would  have  come  to,  not  the 
least  favour  for  them  could  be  obtained ;  so  that  the  only 
expedient  they  could  find  was  to  procure  several  titular 
consulships,  one  of  G-allipoli  in  the  Hellespont,  another  of 
Athens,  and  so  of  other  places ;  the  procuring  of  which 
cost  them  dear  also.  But  the  poor  watch-makers,  who 
could  not  go  to  that  expense  and  for  all  whom  there  was 
not  enough  to  pay  the  charge,  were  fain  to  submit  and 
pay  their  head-money.  This  all  nations  cried  out  against 
as  a  great  tyranny,  in  causing  them  that  are  strangers  to 
come  and  live  in  a  country  under  capitulations,  and  then 
forcing  them  to  become  like  the  rest  of  the  born  slaves. 
But  the  case,  fairly  and  truly  considered,  will  not  appear 
so  ;  for  the  understanding  which,  it  is  necessary  to  declare 
the  Turk's  laws  in  this  point ;  and  what  opinion  they  have 
of  strangers  and  the  ready  admission  they  have  at  all 
times. 

188.  "  The  Turks  have  a  general  maxim,  that  their 
countries  are  the  refuge  of  the  whole  world,  so  as  they 
admit  all  strangers  to  come  to  them  who  will ;  and,  if 
they  like,  may  settle  with  them  and  immediately  enjoy 
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the  same  privileges  that  their  native  subjects  do.  But 
they  esteem  all  subjects  as  slaves ;  so  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  any  of  them  to  desert  their  prince  and  go  to  other 
countries.  Yet,  by  this  law,  they  do  not  seize  upon  all 
strangers  that  come  among  them  and  keep  them  there.  But 
it  hath  in  many  cases  been  determined  by  their  lawyers, 
that  he  who  comes  and  resides  a  year  there  becomes  a 
subject ;  but  before  the  year  is  expired  he  may  depart.  I 
take  the  reason  of  this  to  arise  thus:  once  a  year  the 
Turks  collect  a  tribute  of  all  their  subjects  that  are  not 
Mahometans.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  they  should  take 
this  of  a  stranger  so  soon  as  he  arrives ;  but  when  the 
year  hath  gone  about,  he  hath  as  much  reason  to  pay  as 
the  rest.  And  it  is  not  likely  that,  having  once  received, 
they  will  forego  it ;  for  that  would  permit  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  their  revenue,  which  they  endeavour  to  enhance  by 
all  the  ways  they  can.  The  reason  why  all,  that  are  not 
Turks,  pay  this  tribute,  is,  as  they  allege  it,  because  they 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  wars  and  peace  thereupon  without 
serving  in  them.  Else  they  would  enjoy  the  labours  of 
the  Turks,  who  are  their  masters,  and  pay  nothing  for  it ; 
in  compensation  of  which  benefit  this  tribute  is  imposed. 
189.  "  All  European  nations,  that  live  among  them  and 
have  articles  for  intercourse  of  trade,  are  called  Franks ; 
not  from  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  (as  some  think), 
but  from  the  Italian  translation  of  the  word  they  call  us 
by  in  their  own  language,  which,  signifying  free  or 
exempt,  is  in  Italian  Franco  and  is  so  meant.  For,  by 
the  capitulations,  we  are  freed  from  the  aforesaid  duty  of 
head-money  and  some  other  duties  their  own  subjects  are 
liable  to  ;  and  by  them  we  have  free  liberty  to  come  and 
to  go  out  at  our  pleasure,  which  else  we  could  not  do. 
But  it  is  controverted  whether  a  Frank,  after  he  shall 
marry  a  subject  of  the  Grand  Signer,  can  any  longer  retain 
this  freedom,  upon  pretence  there  is  an  article  in  the 
capitulations  that  says,  '  An  Englishman,  whether  he  be 
married  or  single,  shall  be  free,'  &c.  And  this  we  would 
construe  to  comprehend  such  as  married  the  Grand  Signer's 
subjects ;  but  the  Turks  say  it  intends  only  such  as  come 
over  with  their  wives,  and  no  other.  And  in  a  case  any 
thing  dubious,  it  is  shrewdlv  to  be  feared  that  their  inter- 
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pretation  will  stand  before  ours ;  as  I  have  shown  it  did 
in  the  case  of  the  French  and  Dutch  that  lived  in  the 
town  of  Galata. 

190.  "  The  nature  of  Mr.  Pentloe's  case  was  this.     He 
lived  in  Smyrna  in  all  about  thirty  years ;  and  about  six 
or  seven  before  his  death,  he  married  a  Greek  woman  with 
whom  he  lived,  having  bought  a  house  and   gardens  a 
little  farther  into  the  town.     At  his  death  he  appointed 
two  English  merchants,  Mr.  Gabriel  Smith  and  Mr.  John 
Ashby,  his  assigns  to  look  after  his  estate,  recommending 
to  them  the  sending  home  his  wife  and  children,  which 
they  were  about  to  perform  having  taken  passage  for  all  of 
them  in  a  ship  on  departure.     This  was  about  five  months 
after  his  decease ;  but  it  being  by  all  people  feared  that 
the  sending  away  the  woman  and  her  children  might  cause 
some  future  avania,  it  was  thought  by  the  ambassador  and 
consul   that  this  business  could  not  be  done  privately  ; 
wherefore  it  was  ordered,  that  the  assigns  should  procure 
the  licence  of  the  judge  and  customer  of  Smyrna,  with 
whom  several  treaties  were  had  and  monies  promised  to 
be  given.     But  they  demanded  it  beforehand,  and  ours 
would  part  with  nothing  till  it  was  done ;  so,  coming  to 
differ,  the  judge,  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  he  could, 
sends  an   account   to   the   vizier,  then  newly  arrived   at 
Adrianople    from    the    wars    of    Muscovy.      The   vizier 
acquaints  the  Grand  Sign  or  with  the  business,  who  con- 
sults the  mufti,  to  know  what  they  deserved  who  being 
subjects   were   flying   out   of   his   country.      The    mufti 
answered,  that  their  estates  were  confiscated.    Whereupon 
commands    issued   for   the   confiscation,    and    an    officer 
dispatched  to  Smyrna  with  the  same  ;  as  also  to  bring  up 
Smith  and  Ashby,  the  assigns,  to  give  in  their  account  of 
the  estate. 

191.  "  When  this  was  done,  another  messenger  was  sent 
to  Constantinople  with  a  letter  from  the  vizier  to  the  am- 
bassador, to  acquaint  him  with  what  was  done  and  ordering 
him  to  send  to  Smyrna,  to  see  that  nothing  be  acted  con- 
trary to  the  Grand  Signer's  pleasure,  as  also  to  send  a 
dragoman  to  be  present  at  the  arrival  of  the  merchants. 
When   the  merchants  arrived  at  Adrianople,  the  Turks 
finding  the  estate  secured  at  Smyrna  not  to  import  above 
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fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  was  infinitely  short  of  their 
expectation  (for  by  common  fame  Mr.  Pentloe  was  given 
out  worth  ten  times  that  sum),  they  imagined  the  assigns 
had  concealed  the  greatest  part,  and  so  threatened  them 
with  tortures  to  make  them  confess  where  it  was.  Upon 
which  they  gave  an  account  of  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars  more,  which  they  said  was  all ;  yet,  being  scared 
with  severe  threats  and  fearing  what  might  be  done  to 
them,  they  agreed  to  compound  for  the  estate  and  take  all 
upon  them,  and  thereupon  they  engaged  in  two  months 
time  to  pay  ninety  thousand  dollars,  viz.  one  hundred 
purses,  or  fifty  thousand  for  the  Grand  Signer's  use  ;  sixty 
purses,  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  vizier,  and  twenty 
purses,  or  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  vizier's  kaia ;  for 
which  they  were  to  have  the  whole  estate  renounced  to 
them,  and  be  discharged  for  it  out  of  the  treasury.  After 
which  they  were  brought  in  for  a  second  part,  that  is  to 
pay  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  officer  that 
brought  them  from  Smyrna,  and  was  to  attend  them  thither 
until  the  payment  should  be  completed  for  his  pains  and 
charges. 

192.  "  This  they  agreed,  and  returned  by  the  way  of 
Constantinople  where  they  stayed  fourteen  or  fifteen  days. 
In  all  which  time  they  never  sought  any  redress  for  what 
they  had  done,  but  went  about  their  business  cheerfully 
enough  and  paid  there  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  money. 
And  at  their  first  arrival  in  Smyrna,  they  began  and  made 
some  payments  of  monies  ;  but  the  sum  being  very  great, 
they  now  perceived  themselves  in  a  very  great  error :  be- 
cause they  had  not  so  much  goods  in  their  hands  of  the 
deceased  as  they  thought  they  had,  and  that  all  people 
were  shy  to  deal  with  them.  They  began  also  to  perceive 
an  impossibility  of  their  compliance.  Whereupon  they 
made  a  proposition  to  the  nation,  to  borrow  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  which  they  said  they  should  be  able  to 
go  through ;  but  that  not  being  to  be  had  they  quite  de- 
sponded. And  the  Turks,  seeing  nothing  done  for  the 
payment  of  the  money,  had  not  patience  to  expect  the  day 
of  payment,  but  broke  open  the  warehouses  and  made  sale 
of  the  goods  as  they  best  could,  that  is  what  any  one  would 
buy ;  but  the  quantity  of  tin  being  too  great  to  be  all  sold 
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for  money,  a  good  part  of  it  was  sent  up  to  Constantinople; 
they,  seeing  this,  abandoned  all  farther  thoughts  of  the 
business  and  made  appeal  to  my  lord  ambassador  for  pro- 
tection, declaring  they  would  concern  themselves  no  farther 
therein. 

193.  "  His  lordship  made  answer,  that  what  they  had 
done  was  their  own  act,  and  that  what  they  had  promised 
and  engaged  themselves  to  pay  under  their  hands,  he  could 
not  relieve   them  against ;  but  he  would  mitigate  what 
possibly  he  could,  that  they  might  have  longer  time  to 
raise   the   money.      But   they  persisted  to   abandon  the 
business  ;  so  the  Turks,  after  they  had  made  sale  of  all  the 
goods  they  could  and  had  accounted  the  goods  sold  and 
unsold,  finding  the  value  to  fall  considerably  short  of  the 
money  they  stood  engaged  for,  cast  them  into  prison  for 
the  remainder,  where  they  lay  some  months,  obstinately 
resolved  not  to  pay  a  penny  more  even  to  procure  their 
freedom.     In   which   time   the  widow  takes   one   of   her 
children,  and  goes  up  to  Constantinople,  with  an  intention, 
as  was  said,  personally  to  appeal  to  the  Grand  Signor  of  the 
wrong  done  her  and  her  children  in  the  seizure  of  her 
husband's    estate.      But   the   vizier's    ministers,   hearing 
thereof,  found  her  out,  and  part  with  fair  and  part  with 
foul  means,  took  her  off  and,  upon  her  cries  and  complaints, 
gave  her  back  her  husband's  house  and  gardens,  worth 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  some  money  for 
her  charges,  and,  for  the  assigns  in  prison,  promised  her 
that,  for  a  quantity  of  Dutch  cloth,  importing  near  two 
thousand  dollars,  they  should  be  freed. 

194.  "  This  she  thought  would  have  pleased  them;  the 
debt  they  stood  engaged  for,  according  to  the  making  up 
the  accounts  at  Smyrna,  importing  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  and  this  the  Turks  might  well  do  ;  for,  the 
parcel  of  tin  they  had  brought  to  Constantinople,  in  the 
re-sale,  had  advanced  a  large  sum  above  what  they  had 
taken  it  at,  enough  to  make  up  what  was  wanted.   But  the 
assigns  in  prison,  although  the  business  was  drawn  into  so 
small  a  compass,  refused  to   pay  it  to  clear  themselves, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  counsel  of  all  their  friends  ;  but 
were  rather  exasperated   thereby  than  otherwise,   saying 
they  would  lie  there  till  a  new  ambassador  should  come 
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out  when  they  doubted  not  but  to  have  all  the  estate  re- 
turned, which  they  said  was  taken  from  them  only  by  a 
cheat  and  connivance.  And  that  the  Grand  Signer  and, 
perhaps,  the  vizier  knew  nothing  of  it.  To  such  a  pitch  of 
madness  were  they  grown ;  the  Turks  in  the  mean  time, 
finding  they  did  not  comply,  to  force  them  to  it,  would 
have  put  them  into  a  dungeon  ;  but  they  resisted,  and  had 
liked  to  have  killed  an  officer  that  came  to  remove  them. 

195.  "  The  whole  body  of  English  merchants  at  Smyrna, 
seeing  things  in  this  posture,  having  pity  upon  them  who 
had  none  on  themselves,  knowing  also  that  some  sad  event 
would  follow,  by  the  mediation  of  Doctor  Luke,  the  chap- 
lain to  the  factory,  raised  among  themselves  about  the  sum 
of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  which  bought  the  quantity  of 
Dutch  cloth  required,  and  so  they  were  freed  out  of  prison 
as  they  have  ever  since  continued  and  gone  about  their 
business  as  if  nothing  of  what  had  passed,  ever  was. 

Reflections. 

196.  "  The  oversight  that   occasioned  this  avania,  was 
the  not  obtaining  beforehand  an  authentic  licence  for  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Pentloe's  wife  and  children.     It  could 
not  be  disputed  but  they  were  the  Grand  Signer's  subjects 
and  that  the  goods  were  theirs  ;  and  if,  by  the  law  declared 
by  the  mufti,  all  the  goods  were  forfeited  for  offering  to 
leave  the  country,  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  them  but 
precariously ;  when  Smith  and  Ashby  were  sent  for  they 
should  have  given  a  clear  account,  and  when  they  had 
done,  stood  to   it,  but  they  owned  not  the  whole  truth, 
which   being  suspected  by  the  Turks  caused  their  hard 
usage ;  and  thereupon  their  hearts  fell  and  they  were  in- 
duced to  agree  upon  terms  which  they  could  not  perform. 
It  may  seem  inhuman  to  censure  men  for  yielding  upon 
fear  of  torture  ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  will  be  vain  to 
blame  the  Turks  for  expecting  performance  of  an  agree- 
ment founded,  as   they  pretended,  on  the   law  of  their 
country." 
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The  Fifth  Avania,  by  the  Vizier's  detaining  the  Capitulations 
and  restoring  them  again  upon  Payment  of  Eighteen 
Thousand  Dollars. 

197.  "  THIS  avania  happened  since  my  leaving  Turkey  ; 
but,  by  relations  I  have  thereof  which  are  very  large,  I 
shall  give  the  best  account  I  can,  for  your  satisfaction.     I 
have  formerly  hinted  to  you,  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
Turkish  law  lies  upon  witness  viva  voce  in  the  face  of  the 
adversary.     Whereupon  we,   fearing  that  witness   alone, 
without  any  other  lawful  proof  of  writings  or  instruments, 
if  admitted  against  us,  would  be  encouragement  to  rogues 
to  make  a  daily  practice  to  set  upon  our  merchants  for 
considerable  sums,  procured  an  article  in  our  capitulations 
to   prevent  it;   which,  though   it  would  not  be  granted 
directly,  yet,  in  some  effect,  was  done  ;  and,  as  we  desired, 
had  its  influence  in  several  instances.     The  article  runs 
thus — '  That  no  violett  (which  in  Turkish  phrase  is  no  more 
than  false)  witness  shall  be  heard  against  an  Englishman, 
and  that  the  judge  shall  not  take  any  cognizance  in  such 
cases,  unless  the  party  hath  an  odgett,  or  a  judicial  Turkish 
law-instrument,  in  his  hand.'     This,  though  at  first  sight 
it  seems  to  signify  nothing  at  all  being  prohibitory  only 
of  false  witness,  which  without  it  are  of  no  force ;  yet  hath 
been  of  great  use  to  us  ;  for  we  have  many  interpretations 
thereof  made  by  their  great  doctors,  which  declare  that 
this  article  must  extend  to  all  witness,  it  not  being  possible 
for  the  judge  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  ;  and 
this  gloss  hath  constantly  served  in  inferior  courts,  and 
many  times  in  the  vizier's  divan  itself  when  he  hath  been 
favourably  inclined.     But  at  other  times,  in  all  ages,  even 
by  the  best  viziers  we  have  been  told  that  that  article  is 
only  for  inferior  courts,  and  that  the  vizier  looks  upon 
himself  to  be  above  even  the  capitulations  were  they  never 
so  clear.     Whereupon  we  have  been  always  mighty  tender 
thereof,  and  never  produced  them  for  that  article  but  when 
we  were  beforehand  sure  it  would  pass. 

198.  "  Enough  hath  been  said  in  former  letters  of  the 
vizier,  to  show  his  temper ;  which,  as  it  is  violent  in  itself 
so  also  it  is  apt  to  credit  violence  in  others,  and  doubtless 
is  abused  by  poor  impudent  rascals  who,  throwing  them- 
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selves  at  his  feet  with  horrid  cries,  have  persuaded  him  of 
their  suffering  great  wrongs  when  in  reality  they  have 
been  the  wrong-doers.  And  his  person  being  seldom  or 
never  accessible  to  hear  long  discourses,  it  hath  been  scarce 
possible  to  take  off  a  bad  impression  once  made  on  him,  as 
will  appear  by  what  follows. 

199.  "  The  pretence  of  detaining  the  capitulations  was 
given  by  a  Jew.     This  fellow  had  pawned  to  an  English 
merchant  some  goods,  part  merchandize  and  part  wearing 
apparel  and  jewels,  which,  he  not  being  able  to  redeem 
them,  were  quite  eat  up.     The  merchant  who  had  them 
was  gone  o\it  of  the  country.     This  rogue  Jew  wanting 
bread  so  poor  as  ready  to  starve,  and  finding  by  many  ex- 
amples that,  if  he  made  noise  enough  and  a  large  pretence, 
he  should  be  sure  to  get  somewhat,  makes  a  demand  against 
two  merchants  that  were  the  assigns  of  him  who  was  gone, 
pretending  that  they  had  his  goods  and  that  they  were  a 
great  deal  more  than  in  reality  they  were ;  but  not  being 
able  to  make  out  anything  of  all  that  he  said  before  the 
judge  of  Smyrna,  he  goes  up  to  Constantinople  and  there 
obtains  commands  from  the  vizier,  and  brings  up  the  mer- 
chants to  justice  before  the  vizier ;  which  doubtless  he 
then  would  have  avoided  by  making  composition  with  them. 
For  when  they  came  there,  the  Jew  was  not  ready  with  his 
witnesses  to  prove  that  they  were  assigns  to  the  merchants 
to  whom  he  had  pawned  his  goods,  saying  they  were  at 
Smyrna  and  other  frivolous  excuses ;  upon  which  they  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  to  Smyrna,  leaving  two  others  to 
answer  for  them  when  the  Jew  should  appear,  as  it  was 
thought  he  never  would. 

200.  "  But  not  long  after,  having  provided  rogues  like 
himself  to  be  witnesses  for  him,  a  day  was  appointed  for 
our  merchants  to  appear  and  defend  the  suit,     And  they, 
knowing  he  depended  on  his  witnesses,  thought  (very  un- 
advisedly) to  invalidate  them  by  the  aforesaid  article  in 
the  capitulations,   so  thereupon   they  were   produced  in 
court,  and  the  vizier  without  doubt  took  hold  of  this  as  an 
opportiinity  waited  for,  and  ordered  the  capitulations  to  be 
left  that  he  might  consider  the  force  of  that  article   at 
leisure.    But  when  they  were  demanded  again,  the  answer 
was,  that  the  vizier  perceived  many  things  in  them  which 
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lie  supposed  were  obtained  by  corruption  in  former  times 
without  the  Grand  Signer's  knowledge,  so  that  he  would 
take  time  to  show  them  to  the  Grand  Signor  and  know  his 
pleasure  concerning  them. 

201.  "  This  being  taken  into  consideration,  his  malicious 
nature  being  known,  and  lest  he  should  work  some  great 
mischief,  overtures  were  made  to  his  under-officers ;  and 
it  was  found  that  money  was  his  aim.  And  under  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  the  matter  would  not  be  accommodated. 
This  payment  was  yielded  to  as  the  lesser  evil,  and  after 
performance  the  capitulations  were  restored.   What  became 
of  the  Jew,  I  cannot  say  positively ;  but  I  think  he  got  some- 
thing for  his  pretences  also.  The  very  same  thing  happened 
since  to  the  Dutch,  and  to  our  last  advices,  is  still  depend- 
ing and  like  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.     But  they  pro- 
pose to  have  their  capitulations  renewed  into  the  bargain, 
which  is  very  necessary  for  them  it  not  having  been  done  in 
fifty  years. 

Reflections. 

202.  "  It  was  a  great  unhappiness  that  the  nakedness 
of  our  capitulations  in  this  particular  should  be  exposed. 
Certainly  it  was  more  eligible  to  have  paid  a  good  sum 
than  to  have  disputed  this  point,  unless  the  success  had 
been  secured  by  some  intelligence  beforehand.    For  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  expressions  are  ambiguous :  it 
might  have  been  plainer  expressed  that  no  witness  should 
be  received  against  us,  but  that  could  not  be  obtained  nor 
ever  can  be,  because  they  reckon  it  a  disgrace  to  their  reli- 
gion that  Christians  should  reject  the  testimony   of  all 
Turks,  as  well  as  others,  as  not  credible :  but  granted  in 
such  ambiguous  terms  as  they  were,  served  our  turns  in  in- 
ferior courts  effectually  and  before  the  vizier  also,  when  we 
had  secured  his  favour.     It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that 
formerly  the  English  were  very  tender  in  producing  their 
capitulations  in  that  point,  even  before  viziers  who  were 
commended  for  justice  and  humanity ;  and  it  appears  by 
the  late  ill  success,  that  the  policy  was  reasonable,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  be  cautious  for  the 
future  in  this  particular  ;  either  to  bespeak  favour  under- 
hand by  presents,  or  defend  by  objections  to  the  witnesses, 
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which,  however  in  themselves  not  valid  to  set  aside  their 
testimony,  yet  with  the  help  of  the  capitulations  may  bring 
the  witnesses  under  the  notion  of  violett,  or  false  witness. 

203.  "  But,  after  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged  barbarous 
to  detain  the  capitulations.     All  the  excuse  the  vizier  can 
make,  if  he  can  be  called  to  an  account,  is  that  it  was  but 
to  consider  them  with  intentions  to  restore  them  ;  and  be- 
cause he  thought  fit  an  explanation  should  be  made  of  that 
doubtful  expression  for  the  Grand  Signer's  service  and  com- 
mon justice's  sake,  which  explanation,  if  any  such  had  been, 
must  have  been  of  far  worse  consequence  than  the  price  of 
redeeming  them ;  therefore  it  was  wisely  done  to  prevent 
it  by  this  ransom.     It  may  reasonably  be  feared,  that  any 
complaint  of  this  matter  to  the  Grand  Signor  or  grand  vizier 
would  bring  the  same  questionsupon  the  stage  again,  which, 
without  a  greater  price,  in  all  likelihood  would  not  be  de- 
termined for  our  advantage." 

The  Sixth  Avania,  now  depending,  being  for  demands  made 
by  a  late  Basha  of  Tunis. 

204.  "  FOB  the  better  understanding  of  this  avania,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  somewhat  of  the  government  the  Turks 
have  upon  the  coasts  of  Barbary.  Ever  since  the  Turks  lost 
their  power  at  sea  and  forebore  sending  out  their  mighty 
fleets  beyond  the  Archipelago,  they  lost  all  their  command 
upon  the  African  coast  beyond  Egypt.    Not  that  the  Moors 
ever  drove  out  their  garrisons  or  rebelled  ;  but  their  own 
soldiers,  that  were  in  garrison,  maintained  what  they  had 
in  charge  for  themselves  ;  setting  up  tumultuous  common- 
wealths, with  which  they  have  subsisted  ever  since.     But 
they  still  acknowledge  the  Grand  Signor,  by  yearly  presents 
to  him  and  receiving  titular  officers  and  commanders  from 
him.     Arid,  without  this,  they  could  not  have  subsisted ; 
for  out  of  his  territories  they  have  supplies  of  men  when 
their  occasions  require.    And,  did  they  not  in  some  mea- 
sure depend  upon  him,  he  would  not  permit  them  that 
recourse. 

205.  "  This  is  the  occasion  of  the  basha's  travelling  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  Tunis,  which  passage  is  left  to 
him  to  procure  for  his  own  safety  the  best  he  can.   And  com- 
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monly  lie  gets  thither  well  enough ;  but  is  often  put  to  it 
in  his  return,  when  he  is  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  his 
government. 

206.  "  The  present  basha,  being  destitute  of  his  passage 
homewards,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  succours,  freighted  an 
English  ship,  then  in  the  port  of  Tunis,  to  bring  him  as  far 
as  Seio  ;   and  accordingly  embarked  with  all  he  had.    But 
before  they  had  sailed  far,  a  ship  of  Leghorn,  a  privateer 
in  Corso  against  the  Turks,  gave  them  chase  ;  whereupon, 
knowing  that,  in  case  they  could  not  escape  her,  she  would 
take  out  the  Turks  and  all  they  had  as  good  prize,  they 
made  to  a  shore  and,  before  the  privateer  could  come  up 
with  them,  set  the  basha  and  his  men  ashore  ;  but  the  ship 
was  afterwards  carried  to  Malta  and  pillaged  of  all  the 
Turks'  goods  that  were  in  her.     Advice  hereof  arriving  in 
England,  about  the  time  that  Sir  John  Finch  was  going 
out  ambassador  for  Constantinople,  it  was  thought  fit  that 
he  should  call  at  Leghorn  and  Malta  to  procure  restitution 
of  those  goods  so  taken  out  of  an  English  ship,  which  was 
feared  might  be  demanded  of  the   English   in    Turkey. 
According  to  which,  his  excellency  calling  at  Leghorn,  met 
there  with  a  Turk  sent  thither  by  the  basha  to  look  after 
his  goods ;  unto  whom,  by  his  lordship's  assistance,  several 
goods,  money,  and  slaves,  were  returned :  and,  calling  at 
Malta,  had  several  goods  from  thence  likewise  delivered  to 
the  Turk ;  all  which  goods,  together  with  his  lordship's,  he 
carried  into  the  Levant  upon  his  own  ship  and  delivered 
them  to  the  basha,  who,  though  very  glad  to  receive  what 
he  had,  yet  complained  still  to  want  a  great  deal  and  often 
urged  his  lordship  to  get  the  same  likewise  returned;  but 
was  not  so  impudent  then  to  pretend  the  ambassador  was 
liable  to  make  them  good,  as  now  he  doth. 

207.  "  This  basha  was  soon  after  sent  to  govern  on  the 
farther  part  of  Egypt,  near  Ethiopia,  whence  it  was  hoped 
he  would  never  return  ;  his  lordship  always  apprehending 
some  trouble  might  come  from  him,  especially  since  the 
time  of  this  Vizier  Azem,  who  hath  so  willingly  heard  all 
manner  of  complaints  against  the  Franks,  as  hath  been 
since  found.     This  basha  returning  to  Constantinople  did 
not,  as  formerly,  desire  the  ambassador  would  procure  the 
restitution  of  his  remaining  goods  but  positively  demanded 
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them  of  him  ;  alleging  them  to  be  far  more  than  he  had 
ever  before  pretended,  and  indeed  more  than  possibly 
could  be. 

208.  "  His  excellency  was  not  wanting  in  using  all  means 
to  give  the  vizier  a  true  account  of  all  the  business ;  where- 
upon a  private  hearing  was  ordered  of  the  ambassador  and 
basha  before  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  vizier. 
At  which  his  excellency  made  appear  all  that  he  had  done 
at  Leghorn  and  Malta,  and  the  goods  thereon  restored  : 
which  was  courtesy  and  not  obligation.    So  that  the  vizier's 
officers  were  so  far  satisfied  of  the  reason  on  the  ambassa- 
dor's part,  that  the  reis  effendi  promised  to  give  the  vizier 
full  satisfaction  therein ;  and  that  he  would  engage  for 
two  purses,  that  is  a  thousand  dollars,  he  should  never 
more  hear  thereof :  which  sum  was  promised  to  be  paid, 
when  the  vizier  should  call  for  a  hearing  of  the  business 
and  conclude  in  favour  of  the  English. 

209.  "  Some  time  passed  before  a  day  of  hearing  was 
appointed;  which  being  come,  the  vizier  having  the  chief 
judge  by  him,  heard  the  basha  at  large,  who  made  his  pre- 
tences on  the  English  nation  in  general,  saying  that  the 
English  consul  in  Tunis  invited  him  to  freight  the  English 
ship,  and  engaged  to  him  that  he  should  be  safely  trans- 
ported ;  also  he  said,  that  when  he  met  the  privateer,  he 
would  have  fought,  and  not  forsaken  the  ship,  but  the  cap- 
tain would  not  suffer  him ;  saying,  he  should  not  lose  any 
thing.    Then  he  denied  that  any  thing  had  been  restored  to 
him,  disowning  the  Turk  he  had  sent  to  Leghorn  to  be  any 
servant  of  his  ;  but  withal  said  that  the  ambassador,  when 
he  came  first  and  dined  with  him,  had  told  him  that  all  his 
goods  were  recovered  and  that  he  should  have  them  re- 
stored to  him.     Then  he  gave  a  list  of  his  goods,  which 
the  vizier  ordered  to  be  interpreted  to  the  ambassador ; 
whereunto   the  ambassador    answered,    'That    he    knew 
nothing  of  it.'     The  first  thing  the  vizier  said  was,  '  Tell 
the  ambassador,  that  he  is  here  to  answer  for  the  blood  and 
estates  of  all  Mussulmen  that    suffer   by  default  of  the 
English ; '  and  bade  him  give  his  answer  to  it.     My  lord 
replied,  '  That  the  Grand  Signor  himself  could  not  secure 
his  ships  from  corsairs  nor  caravans  from  the  Arabs,  and 
that  against  thieves  only  Heaven  can  protect.'     The  vizier 
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told  the  basha,  '  That  he  should  make  legal  proof  of  what 
he  said  and  he  would  find  him  a  paymaster.'  The  chief 
judge  said,  '  He  must  make  particular  proof  of  every  parcel 
that  it  was  consigned  and  accepted ; '  which  was  almost  im- 
possible to  be  done.  Then  a  fetfa  was  produced,  that  an 
obligation  to  recover  goods  from  corsairs  or  thieves,  or  lost 
is  not  valid ;  and  that  no  one  is  responsible  for  more  than 
he  shall  really  recover.  After  much  discourse,  both 
parties  were  dismissed  without  any  determination.  At 
first,  when  the  judge  took  his  book  to  write  as  is  usual 
when  they  judge  cases,  the  vizier  said,  '  It  is  a  long  busi- 
ness and  he  need  not  write  any  thing,  but  hear  it  dis- 
coursed.' The  vizier  all  the  while  was  somewhat  sharp 
upon  us  and  sometimes  on  the  basha ;  so  that  we  parted 
not  without  hopes.  But,  in  the  afternoon,  the  vizier's  kaia 
sent  for  the  dragoman,  and  told  him  this  was  too  great  a 
matter  to  be  passed  over  without  a  present ;  and  that  a 
jewel  of  fifteen  purses  was  to  be  the  vizier's  reglio :  and  my 
lord  had  two  days  time  to  consider  of  it.  To  this  my  lord 
returned  answer, '  That,  as  an  ambassador,  he  would  not 
treat  for  a  farthing ;  but  as  a  gentleman  he  would  not  be 
ungrateful,  when  the  business  was  concluded.'  To  which, 
all  the  answer  the  kaia  gave,  was,  '  He  knows  best.'  In 
this  manner  the  business  had  continued  about  twenty-four 
days,  when  the  dragoman  going  to  the  vizier's  kaia  about 
other  business,  he  asked  why  the  money  for  the  basha  of 
Tunis'  business  was  not  sent;  that  the  vizier  would  acquaint 
the  Grand  Signer  with  it,  &c.  And  so  it  hung  till  the  last 
advices :  and  the  opinion  of  the  merchants  there  was  gener- 
ally, that,  in  case  the  vizier's  mouth  be  not  stopped  but 
that  he  be  left  to  bring  it  about  again,  the  avania  may  be 
very  severe.  But  the  ambassador,  having  been  blamed  by 
the  company  for  other  compositions,  says,  he  is  resolved  to 
stand  this  out  and  see  the  utmost  the  grand  vizier  will  do 
in  it.  And  so  it  depends. 

Reflections. 

210.  "  The  pretence  of  the  basha  of  Tunis,  though  most 
unjust,  yet  was  foreseen  would  prove  troublesome  ;  which 
made  the  Company  take  care  to  procure  restitution.  And, 
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though  the  good  vizier  seemed  satisfied  with  what  the 
English  had  done,  yet  the  basha  murmured ;  and  it  was 
foreseen,  some  years  before  his  return,  that  if  ever  he  came 
back  in  this  vizier's  time  he  would  revive  the  suit :  there- 
fore, it  had  been  prudent  to  have  accepted  the  first  offers 
which,  in  Turkey,  are  always  cheapest,  and  procured  dis- 
charges from  the  basha;  which  would  have  been  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  time  to  come. 

211.  "  This  case  had  been  better  defended  if  the  English 
had  not  at  all  meddled  to  get  restitution  of  any  part  of  the 
goods;    for  the   Turks   build   all   their  arguments  from 
thence — '  That  he  took  the  nation  to  be  bound  to  do  it — 
That  he  might  have  got  restitution  of  all  as  easily  as  of 
part.'     And  as  for  the  discourse  and  promises  of  the  am- 
bassador, though  false  and  unjust,  yet  they  gave  a  colour 
to  their  proceedings  ;  so  that,  for  the  future  it  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  all  intermeddling  of  that  kind,  and  not 
to  come  in  their  way,  though  to  do  them  courtesies  ;  for 
they  will  never  acknowledge  any,  but  raise  pretences  on  all 
possible  occasions." 

[A  Continuation  of  the  farther  Proceedings  in  the  Avanious 
Demand  of  the  Tunis  Basha,  and  its  final  Conclusion ; 
with  an  Account  of  another  Avania,  and  the  Lawsuit 
about  the  Misteria  Privilege ;  with  some  Passages  following 
upon  the  Defeat  at  Vienna ;  all  which  matters,  being  of  like 
nature  with  the  former,  are  here  added,  as  they  were 
extracted  from  other  correspondencies  from  the  same  house 
at  Constantinople.] 

212.  "  THE  Vizier  Azem  having  made  his  demand  of 
fifteen  purses,  to  determine  that  demand  in  favour  of  the 
English ;  which  sum  the  Turks  thought  little  to  free  so 
great  a  demand  ;  and  the  English  thought  it  too  much  to 
give  on  so  false  a  pretence  ;  and  the  Turks,  finding  they 
could  fasten  nothing  certain  on  us  but  good  words,  '  that 
the  business  being  done,  we  would  not  be  ungrateful ; ' 
the  vizier  again  calls  the  ambassador  to  justice  with  inten- 
tion, to  all  appearance,  really  to  condemn  us  in  some  very 
considerable  sum  which,  between  him  and  the  Grand  Signer, 
should  have  been  eaten  up  and  the  basha  get  but  little. 

ii.  i 
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213.  "When  we  were  come  to  justice  in  the  vizier's 
house,  the  basha  makes  a  double  demand  against  us  of  a 
thousand  purses  of  money,  specifying  the  particulars,  till 
the  vizier  cried,  '  Hold  ;  it  is  enough  ; '  and  yet  the  basha 
cried,  he  had  yet  farther  demands.     The  vizier  demands 
the  ambassador's  answer ;  which  was,  in  short,  to  deny  all 
and  to  argue  that  we  were  not  liable  to  answer  so  unjust 
a  demand.     But,  after  all  we  could  say,  we  had  certainly 
been  condemned,  but  that  the  ambassador  found  out  an 
expedient  to  demand  time  to  acquaint  the  King  of  England 
therewith  ;  for  which  end  a  convenient  time  was  granted. 

214.  "  The  demanding  time,  in  Turkey,  is  commonly, 
by  the  Turkish  officers,  understood  as  if  the  party  had  a 
mind   to   compound  with   them.     And   certainly  so  the 
grand  vizier  understood  it ;  which  made  him  grant  it  so 
easily :  but  afterwards,  finding  soon  how  he  was  frustrated, 
I  believe  he  heartily  repented  of  it.     Soon  after,  came 
advices   to   Constantinople   of    Sir    John   Finch's   being 
recalled,  and  my  Lord  Chando|s  going  to  succeed  him, 
who  would  bring  letters  in  answer  to  his  demand,  from 
his  majesty  ;  which  advice  the  ambassador  sent  to  court 
and  thereby  stopped  all  proceedings.     [A.D.  1682.] 

215.  "  A  vizier  is,  in  some  measure,  afraid  of  an  ambas- 
sador, till  he  hath  had  his  audience  of  the  Grand  Signor, 
where  he  may  easily  and  unavoidably  complain  of  him ; 
which  audience  being  once  passed,  it  is  very  hard  for  an 
ambassador  to  make  complaints ;  because  the  vizier  hath 
all  his  creatures  about  the  Grand  Signor :  so  that  nothing 
can  be  done  without  attempting  desperate  means,  which 
ambassadors,  especially  of  rich  nations,  do  not  but  on  very 
great   exigencies  attempt.     My  Lord  Chandos  arrives  at 
Constantinople,  and  brings  from  his  majesty  of  England 
to  the  vizier,  and  to  the  Grand  Signor,  letters  of  two  sorts  ; 
one  to  be  delivered  in  case  the  vizier  did  not  comply,  of  a 
high  nature  ;  and  the  other,  as  usual,  of  ceremony  only,  to 
be  delivered  in  case  all  went  well. 

216.  "  In  the  first  audience  with  the  vizier,  the  ambas- 
sador, Lord  Chandos,  delivers  the  high  letter  from  his 
majesty  to  the  vizier,  which  the  vizier  read  over  all  him- 
self;    and   made  no  other  reply  thereto  only  bade  him 
welcome.     In  this  letter  of  his  majesty  to  the  vizier,  he 
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found  his  avanias  laid  open  and  the  king  of  England 
demanding  justice  for  the  detention  of  the  capitulations, 
a  thing  of  a  high  nature  ;  at  which  he  was  strangely  sur- 
prised: for,  though  it  was  not  imputed  to  him  but  [to] 
his  kaia  (who  had  been  strangled  a  little  before)  yet  the 
vizier,  to  clear  himself  thereof,  ordered  three  hundred 
purses,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  by  the  Jew  his  merchant,  which  was  the 
sum  the  vizier  received.  The  Jew  pretended  it  was  the 
dead  kaia's  money ;  but  we  knew  well  it  was  paid  out  of 
the  vizier's  own  treasury ;  and  the  vizier  ordered  the 
ambassador  not  to  say  a  word  more  of  that  matter.  The 
money  was  received  with  all  joy  by  the  ambassador  and 
nation,  as  a  happy  omen  (being  the  ambassador's  first 
negotiation)  that  all  successors  would  be  as  prosperous : 
but  there  wanted  not  amongst  us  some  who  feared  the  ill 
consequences,  which  shortly  after  we  found,  paying  too 
dear  for  this  money. 

217.  "  In  the  same  letter  his  majesty  told  the  vizier, 
that  he  had  examined  into  the  demand  of  the  Basha  of 
Tunis ;  in  which  he  found  all  falseness  and  ingratitude  ; 
and  that,  after  so  great  kindness  as  freeing  his  goods  from 
pirates  of  Malta  and  Leghorn,  which  he  neither  was  nor 
could  be  obliged  to  do  ;  he  therefore  required  to  have  the 
basha  exemplarily  punished,  for  making  so  unreasonable 
and  false  a  demand.     This  letter  had  the  desired  effect ; 
for  the  vizier  wholly  dismissed  that  business ;  which,  I 
think,  was  all.     But  since,  the  Tunis  basha  is  dead  and 
his  heirs  made  the  same  claim,  which  is  overcome  and  a 
quietus  obtained ;  which  hath  removed  all  fears  of  farther 
trouble  from  it. 

218.  "  Hitherto  all  goes  well  and  on  our  side ;  but  the 
king's  men  of  war,  with  the  old  ambassador,  being  de- 
parted, the  grand  vizier  began  to  recollect  with  himself 
how  he  had  been  deceived  of  his  hopes  by  us,  first  in  losing 
so  great  a  sum,  as  he  expected,  out  of  the  Tunis  basha's 
business  ;  and,  secondly,  in  refunding  such  a  sum  as  three 
hundred  purses  which  he  had  kept  so  long  in  his  maw  ;  and, 
therefore,  resolved  revenge  upon  us :  And,  consulting  his 
jackals,  the  great  customers  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
he  was  by  them  put  into  the  following  way. 
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A  Seventh  Avania,  of  about  Three  per  cent.  Custom  of  Silk 
outward. 

219.  "  In  Turkey,  as  in  all  countries,  the  importer  pays 
one  custom  and  the  exporter  another  ;  but,  at  Smyrna,  to 
avoid  stealing  of  custom,  which  the  Franks  performed 
more  cunningly  than  the  people  of  the  country,  the  Turks 
found  it  least  liable  to  cheats  to  receive  the  exporting 
custom  of  the  seller ;  so  that  the  Frank,  by  his  own  hands, 
as  exporter,  pays  no  custom.     But,  in  the  form  of  the 
capitulations,  we  are  to  pay  three  per  cent,  custom,  out- 
wards as  well  as  inwards.     Upon  which  foot,  the  vizier 
demands  three  per  cent,  on  all  silk  that  had  been  shipped 
in  five  years  time  last  past;  which  account  would  have 
produced  near  two  hundred  purses  of  money,  or  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.     The  vizier,  having  had  so  ill  success  in 
meddling  with  the  ambassador  himself,  thought  fit  to  send 
him  word,  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  but  the  customer 
demanding  against  the  merchants,  he  must  and  would  do 
him  justice.     Upon  this  account  the  ambassador  is  sent 
for  to  the  vizier's,  with  positive  orders  to  bring  all  his 
merchants  with  him ;  which  he  was  forced  to  obey ;  and 
there  found  many  of  the  great  officers  of  the  empire. 

220.  "  The  Turks  at  first  were  very  civil  to  the  ambas- 
sador, declaring  that   this  was   the   customer's   demand 
against  the  merchants,  in  which  the  vizier  must  do  justice. 
The  kaia  went  into  another  apartment  to  the  grand  vizier ; 
and,  returning  to  the  ambassador,  declared,  that  the  vizier 
had  ordered  the  merchants  to  be  put  in  prison,  till  they 
paid  the  custom  of  silk  exported.     To  which  the  customer 
replied,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  a  crowd,  two  of 
the  chief  were  enough.     So  two  merchants  of  the  chief 
house  were  seized  by  the  chiauses.    The  ambassador  urged 
what  was  possible  to  be  alleged  in  our  defence,  but  could 
not  be  effectual ;  when,  taking  one  of  them  by  the  hand,  he 
had  great  affronts  put  upon  him  ;  which  farther  to  pre- 
vent, they  stole  away  with  their  chiauses ;  and  his  lordship 
retired  to  his  house,  hoping  time  would  show  some  remedy 
to  this  desperate  business. 

221.  "  But,  to  show  how  great  a  height  of  irreligion  the 
Turks  are  come  to  in  acting  this  violence  contrary  to  their 
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own  law,  take  this  passage,  which  happened  to  one  of  the 
merchants  who  was  a  chief  actor  in  this  affair.  He  find- 
ing that,  with  his  companion,  he  was  going  to  prison, 
which,  in  Turkey,  is  extreme  bad,  and  the  prisoners  ex- 
posed to  great  cruelties  and  tortures,  thought  best  to  say 
somewhat  of  himself ;  and  thereupon  he  cried  out,  in  the 
Turkish  language,  '  That  the  Vizier  Azem's  command  was 
to  put  the  silk  merchants  in  prison  for  custom  due  from 
them  ;  and  that  he  was  no  silk  merchant  and  had  never 
shipped  any,  and  appealed  to  their  law.'  Now,  the  Turkish 
religion  hath  this  article  in  it,  that  the  Turk  who  refuseth 
to  go  to  the  law  when  required  is  divorced  from  his  wife, 
his  children  are  bastards,  and  he  an  infidel.  All  the  great 
officers  were  startled  at  this  appeal ;  but  the  customer  of 
Constantinople,  with  great  threats,  told  the  merchant  that 
he  would  prove  it  upon  him ;  and  so  bade  the  officers  carry 
him  away,  which  they  did. 

222.  "  They  continued  in  prison,  in  all,  forty-two  days  ; 
in  which  time  there  wanted  not  treaties  to  accommodate 
the  business,  which,  at  last,  with  utmost  difficulty,  was 
concluded,  by  payment  of  an  hundred  and  ten  purses,  or 
fifty-five    thousand    dollars.      The   merchants   continued 
tolerably  in  health  thirty-eight  days,  when  one  of  them, 
he  that  had  appealed  to  the  law,  fell  ill ;  and,  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  ambassador's  interpreter  coming  to  him,  he 
said  to  the  interpreter,  in  Turkish,  '  That  he  would   not 
die  there :  if  he  owed  any  man  any  thing,  he  would  pay 
him  :  if  he  had  done  any  crime,  let  his  head  fly  :  since  the 
ambassador  could  not  free  him,  he  had  slaves  in  his  house, 
and  he  would  send  one  of  them  with  an  arze l  to  the  Grand 
Signor.'     This  was   thought,   considering  the   spies  that 
constantly  attended  them,  to  contribute  not  a  little  to  a 
speedy  conclusion ;  for,  in  two  or  three  days  time  after, 
they  were  freed. 

223.  "  To  demonstrate  farther  the  precipitate  violence 
of  Cara  Mustapha,  I  will  add  what  happened  to  the  chief 
Dutch  merchant  and  secretary  to  the  ambassador,  Signor 
de  Brusses.    He  had  a  demand  on  a  Greek  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  for  which  he  was  forced  to  carry  him  before  the 

1  An  irresistible  appeal  to  the  Grand  Signor  with    fire,  to  be,  on 
failing  of  right,  capital. 
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vizier,  where,  making  some  small  mistake,  the  vizier  said 
he  was  a  cheat.  To  which  he  replied,  '  That  Franks  use 
not  to  make  false  demands.'  The  vizier  understanding 
that  to  reflect  on  Turks,  as  saying  they  did,  was  so  angry, 
that  he  immediately  ordered  him  two  hundred  drubs  on 
the  bare  feet,  in  public  divan,  of  which  he  had  a  hundred 
and  eighty ;  and  it  was  thought  he  never  recovered  it,  for 
soon  after  he  died," 


An  Account  of  the  Misteria  Privilege  in  Turkey,  by  the 
Merchant  imprisoned,  and  who  appealed  to  the  law,  as 
above. 

224.  "  THE  misteria  is  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all 
goods  by  measure,  and  one  and  a  half  upon  all  goods  sold 
by  weight.     This  lies  very  heavy  on  some  goods,  and  was 
exacted  very  troublesomely  on  our  English  merchants, 
especially  for  their  lead  and  tin. 

225.  "  A  Jew  was  farmer  of  this  duty  in  Tikerdag,  a 
little  city  near  Constantinople.     This  man,  having  to  do 
with  Armenians,  had  great  contests  with  them ;  and  the 
better  to  fortify  himself  in  his  demands  and  to  get  the 
duty  of  them,  sought  to  get  the  barratt  itself,  which  is 
the  patent  of  the  Misteri-aga  of  G-alata,  and  the  order 
or  warrant  of  the  duty  ;  but  they  that  had  it,  would  by  no 
means  produce  it.     This  Jew,  being  a  cunning  fellow  and 
resolving,  if  possible,  to  get  the  better  whatever  it  cost 
him,  applied  to  the  grand  signer's  chief  page,  called  Sel- 
lectar-aga ;  and,  by  laying  out  about  two  hundred  dollars 
in  small  agreeable  presents,  he  obtains  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  Misteri-aga's  barratt.    But  it  stood  him  in  no  stead; 
for  it  did  not  contain  any  warrant  for  his  claim  against  the 
Armenians. 

226.  "  Upon  this  he  was  much  offended,  and  finding  his 
money  thrown  away  to  no  purpose,  desired  by  any  means 
to  get  some  of  it  back  again.  In  order  to  which,  he  applied 
himself  to  me,  whom  he  thought  he  might  safely  trust ; 
and,  by  making  some  small  discoveries  to  me,  as  he  thought 
might  well  turn  to  account  for  what  he  might  receive  for 
his  pains,  not  imagining,  as  was  believed,  that  the  import 
was  so  great  as  it  proved,  obtained  a  promise  of  a  reason- 
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able  reward  and  left  the  book  with.  me.  I  for  divers  weeks 
together  strictly  examined  it  and,  in  so  doing,  was  much 
surprised  to  find  how  the  nation  was  abused,  by  being 
made  to  pay  sharp  duties  without  any  title  or  warrant. 
And,  thereupon,  I  acquainted  the  ambassador  and  the 
nation  with  this  discovery,  and  the  evidence  I  had  by  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  barratt ;  and  thereupon  the  am- 
bassador gave  the  Jew  a  reward  of  a  hundred  dollars ;  and 
it  proved  the  saving  to  the  nation  of  above  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  that  place ;  for,  in 
several  lawsuits  before  the  kaimacham,  cadis,  &c.,  we 
obtained  sentence  in  our  favour. 

227.  "  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate  the  manner  of  our 
proceeding.     The   French  ambassador,   at   his   audience, 
sought   an   article   to    settle    the    wisteria,   which   much 
startled  me ;  for  I  concluded,  if  it  were  settled  by  capitu- 
lation with  one  Frank  nation,  they  would  hear  nothing 
against  it  from  others ;   and  thereupon  I  communicated 
this  grand  secret  to  a  French  merchant,  and  showed  him 
what  might  be  gained  by  law  and  how  their  article  would 
deprive  them  of  that  advantage.     The  Monsieur  was  sen- 
sible and  wrote  to  the  ambassador  so  as  stopped  the  pro- 
ceeding  in  that  point.     Our  ambassador,  understanding 
this,  was  in  a  most  furious  rage  with  me,  as  if  I  had  dis- 
closed the  secrets  of  his  nation.     But  I  gave  him  reason, 
upon  consideration  of  which  he  was  satisfied. 

228.  "  After  this,  I  called  the  Misteri-aga  to  law,  and 
the  cause  came  at  last  to  hearing  before  the  vizier.     He 
refused  to  compel  the  aga  to  show  his  barratt,  as  giving 
opportunity  to  pick  holes  in  it ;  but  said,  '  If  you  would 
know  any  particular  matters,  I  will  search  and  tell  you.' 

Then  I  asked  what  duty  I  was  to  pay  for  ;  the  aga 

demanded ;   and  it  was,   upon 

search,  found  to  be  but :  difference 

enough ;  and  the  vizier  ordered  that  to  be  the  rate.    Then, 
having  this  encouragement,  I  came  to  my  main   point; 
'  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  have  brought  in  great  quantities  of  lead 
and  tin,  necessary  for  the  wars  at  a  time  when  you  cannot 
be  without  it.'     The  vizier  took  good  notice  of  that  lead 

and  tin  and,  searching,  found  it  to  pay  but 

,  at  which  the  aga  was  much  startled,  for  he 
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demanded   and  used   to  receive . 

This  was  a  thing  so  unexpected  to  both  the  vizier  and  aga, 
that  they  fell  to  searching  the  barratt  over  and  over  again ; 
but,  after  all,  could  find  no  other  rate :  whereupon  sen- 
tence went  accordingly ;  to  which  the  conjuncture  of  the 
wars  did  not  a  little  contribute.  But,  all  this  while  the 
copy  was  a  great  secret,  and  so  ought  to  continue  among 
the  merchants  for  ever ;  for  it  serves  only  to  point  out  the 
weak  places.  And,  if  the  copy  had  then  been  showed,  it 
would  have  been  taken  from  them  and  means  found  to 
trace  the  deliverer,  and  the  Jew,  as  well  as  his  friend, 
have  suffered  fatally  for  it. 

229.  "  This  service  I  did  the  company  and  nation  in 
Turkey  ;  and   in  my  return,  expected  their  acknowledg- 
ments in  some  honorary  way ;  but,  so   far  from   that,  I 
have  not  had  common  thanks  and  scarce  good  looks ;  which 
confirms  an  old  lesson,  that  '  He  who  serves  a  community 
must  secure  a  reward  by  his  own  means,  or  expect  it  from 
G-od.' " 

Some  Passages  since  the  cutting  off  Cara  Mustapha,  and 
his  ill  Management  of  the  Hungarian  War ;  by  the  same 
Merchant. 

230.  "  ORDERS  were  sent  to  Belgrade  (where,  after  the 
rout  at  Vienna,  he  was  retreated)  for  taking  off  his  head ; 
and,  at  the   same  time,  to  Constantinople,  by  the  great 
master  of  the  horse,  for  seizing  all  his  estate ;  which  was 
done  with  great  rigour.     [12  Sep.,  1685.] 

231.  "  This  master  of  the  horse  (now  vizier)  was  an  old 
friend  to  our  nation;  which  disposed  the  ambassador  to 
wait  on  him,  telling  him  how  barbarously  we  had  been 
treated,  and  instanced  in   divers  particulars.     Sullarnan 
Aga,  as  he  was  called,  desired  these  might  be  listed  and 
given  to  him,  saying  he  would  show  it  to  the  Grand  Signor; 
which  was  so  done  and,  among  others,  the  list  showed  that 
of  Pentloe's  estate,  that  imported  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars.     The  Grand  Signor,  on  sight  of  the  list, 
ordered  that,   due   proofs  being  made,  the  heirs  of  the 
vizier  should  be  made  to  give  satisfaction.     So  all  seemed 
hopeful  and  very  fair. 
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232.  "But  that  putting  us  upon  proofs  was,  in  truth, 
as  much  as  to  say  we  should  have  nothing  ;  for  to  bring 
legal  witness  was  next  to  impossible.  Our  own  dragomen 
and  servants  were  Christians  whose  testimony  passeth  not 
against  Turks ;  then,  such  bribing  tyrannizing  businesses 
are  always  acted  underhand  with  all  privacy  ;  so  that  few 
or  none  but  the  very  actors  know  of  them.  And  divers 
times  the  vizier's  money  was  assigned  to  Jews,  whose  testi- 
mony also  will  not  pass ;  and  the  actors  were  the  vizier's 
creatures  who,  on  his  death,  were  generally  dispersed :  so 
that  there  is  no  proof  left  except  Usine  Aga,  the  great 
customer  of  Constantinople.  This  man  could  testify  all 
and  find  other  witnesses  ;  but  never  will  be  persuaded  to 
it." 


Memorandums  of  some  things  that  passed  in  the  Transactions 
at  Adrianople,  1675,  when  Sir  John  Finch  had  his  Au- 
dience of  the  Crrand  Signor,  and  renewed  the  Capitula- 
tions. 

235.  "  AT  Sir  John  Finch's  first  arrival  at  Adrianople, 
he  was  infinitely  displeased  with  his  conack  (or  lodging), 
it  being  neither  for  honour  nor  convenience  fit  for  his 
lordship's  reception ;  the  fault  of  which  was  imputed  to 
Signor  Antonio  Perone,  his  second  dragoman,  who  had 
been  there  almost  two  months  before,  chiefly  for  the  pro- 
viding his  lordship's  honourable  reception  and  convenience 
there.  His  lordship's  anger  proceeded  to  that  height 
against  Signor  Antonio,  that  he  vowed,  with  the  most  exe- 
crable protestations,  never  to  be  reconciled  nor  to  suffer 
him  to  stay  in  town;  but  threatened  to  warn  him  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  be  gone  for  Constantinople,  else  he 
would  have  him  drubbed.  Signor  Antonio  took  no  farther 
notice  thereof,  but  retired  to  his  private  lodging  and  gave 
out  that  his  affairs  required  him  at  Constantinople  whither 
he  was  ready  to  go.  Signor  Georgio  Drapieres,  the  chief 
dragoman,  the  next  day,  by  order  from  court  had  a  better 
house,  belonging  to  a  Jew,  emptied  whither  his  excellency 
removed;  still  keeping  the  other  also  for  servants,  <fec. 
which  somewhat  appeased.  Then,  after  the  end  of  three 
days,  Mr.  Hyat  advised  Signor  Antonio  to  humble  himself 
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to  my  lord  and  ask  his  pardon.  He  went  presently,  and 
did  it ;  and  my  lord  immediately  forgave  all  and  took  him 
into  as  full  grace  and  favour  as  ever. 

236.  "His  excellency,  thus  settled,  called   the   nation 
together,  and  advised  with  them  what  new  articles   he 
should  demand  to  be  inserted  in  the  capitulations  ;  which 
being  agreed  upon  and  turned  into  Turkish,  they  were  sent 
to  the  vizier's  kaia  that  they  might  be  by  him  presented 
to  the  vizier,  having  first  had  the  advice  of  the  reis  effendi 
(or  chancellor  as  to  acts  of  state),  who  had  promised  his 
assistance  in  the  passing.     The  kaia  received  them  very 
favourably,  giving  the  like  fair  promises  of  his  assistance. 
Some  days  after,  the  dragomen  soliciting  for  an  answer 
from  the  kaia  and  reis  effendi ;  it  was  demanded  whether, 
in  the  article  relating  to  the  custom  of  cloth,  the  cloth  of 
his  own  nation  only,  or  that  of  other  nations  also,  was  in- 
tended ;  which  his  excellency  was  glad  to  hear ;  and,  to 
clear  that  point  fully,  sent  them  word  that  he  meant  it 
only  for  English  cloth,  and  was  willing  they  should  except 
Dutch,  French  and  Venetian,  expressly  by  name,  if  they 
pleased.     The  dragomen,  continuing  this  solicitation,  were 
told,  that  matter  of  the  articles  must  be  consulted  with  the 
teftardar,  or  chief  treasurer ;  but  the  Grand  Signer  keeping 
then  solemn  feasts  upon  the  circumcision  of  his  son  and 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  they  must  attend  till  those  were 
over  before  any  business  would  be  done,  nor  could  they 
but  very  seldom  during  those  feasts,  come  to  the  speech  of 
either  the  kaia  or  reis  effendi. 

237.  "  The  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  for  many  ages 
had  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Latins ;  though  all 
sorts  of  Christians  had  permission  of  saying  their  mass 
and   prayers  there   at   certain   seasons,  and  in  a  certain 
course.     Now  there  was  a  certain  Greek,  Paniotache  by 
name,  who   had   served  the  Germans  for  many  years  as 
chief  dragoman  and,  during  the  wars  in  Candia,  was  in  the 
camp  with   the  vizier  ;  where,  being  serviceable,  he  had 
obtained   his  favour  in  a  great  degree;  and,  taking  his 
times,  insinuated   into   the  vizier  that   the  Greeks  were 
faithful   subjects   of    the  Turkish   empire ;    whereas  the 
Latins,  or  Franks,  had  kingdoms  and  empires  and  lived  in 
hopes  again  to  conquer  and  possess  the  Holy  Land,  when- 
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ever  they  might  be  but  at  peace  among  themselves  ;  and 
that  this  their  custody  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  a  kind 
of  footing  that  they  pretended  to  hold  of  their  old  right. 
That  among  Christians,  the  custody  of  that  holy  place  was 
looked  on  as  a  great  honour  and  prerogative,  and  that  it 
was  much  fitter  for  the  honour  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
that  their  vassals,  who  were  faithful  to  them  and  had  no 
other  dependence,  should  be  honoured  with  it,  rather 
than  strangers  who  for  the  most  part  are  in  perpetual 
hostility  and,  at  best,  but  false  friends.  By  such  means, 
he  obtained  privately  (his  own  nation  knowing  little 
thereof  until  it  was  done)  a  solemn  grant  of  the  thing  de- 
sired confirmed  by  the  Grand  Signer's  own  signature.  But, 
considering  how  he  had  been  all  along  a  servant  to  the 
Franks,  he  enjoined  the  Greeks  not  to  make  use  thereof 
until  after  his  decease,  which  not  long  after  the  vizier's 
return  from  Candia  happened ;  when  the  Patriarch  of 
Jesusalem  took  out  commands,  and  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  Franks  drove  out  without  being 
able  by  any  means  to  defend  themselves;  though  great 
offers  of  money  had  been  made  and  all  endeavours  used. 

238.  "  The  friars  of  Jerusalem  that  attended  this  busi- 
ness, desirous  to  move  every  stone  that  might  be  for  their 
advantage,  hearing  that  his  lordship  intended  a  renewal  of 
the  capitulations,  were  very  desirous  to  get  an  article  in- 
serted in  their  favour  which,  one  day,  might  be  a  means  for 
obtaining  their  point.  For  they  found  that,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  privileges  they  had  long  enjoyed  and  had 
many  private  grants  for,  they  wanted  the  solid  fund  of  a 
nation  and  an  ambassador  to  stand  up  for  them,  which,  in 
Turkey,  are  things  of  a  considerable  figure,  and  can  at  any 
time  press  business  when  poor  friars  cannot  be  heard; 
especially  those  that  live  in  Jerusalem,  that  are  Spaniards, 
who  have  no  peace  or  treaty  with  the  Turks.  Thereupon 
they  applied  to  his  lordship,  and  showed  him  the  article 
they  desired,  both  in  Turkish  and  Italian,  telling  his  lord- 
ship that  they  would  willingly  spend,  to  have  it  inserted  in 
the  capitulations,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
Whereupon  his  lordship  procured  a  private  audience  of  the 
kaia  and  moved  him  in  the  matter,  who  very  kindly  re- 
ceived him  and,  when  he  moved  the  matter  relating  to  the 
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Frank  friars,  had  very  fair  words  given  him  and  great 
hopes  that  the  same  should  be  obtained ;  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  lordship  thought  the  business  most  easy  to  be 
done  and  feared  somebody  else  might  get  it  before  him,  so 
he  conjured  the  kaia  that  it  should  not  be  granted  to  any 
other  but  himself. 

239.  "  His  excellency  then  also  treated  about  giving  his 
majesty  of  England  the  title  oiPadisha,  as  the  French  have 
in  their  capitulations.     He  received  most  civil  and  cour- 
teous expressions  from  the  kaia,  with  great  promises,  &c. 
But  he  was  told  that  now,  during  the  feasts,  nothing  could 
be  treated  of ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  over,  he  should 
have  all  imaginable  dispatch.     Things  standing  thus  and 
the  dragomen  taking  all  opportunities  to  solicit,  were  often 
told  by  the  kaia  and  reis  that  the  articles  had  been  several 
times  read  over  to  the  vizier,  and  that  all  were  passed,  only 
in  the  article  concerning  securing  the  goods  of   English 
principals  in  the  hands  of  such  factors  as  should  become 
Turks ;   whereas  it  was   required   that  Christian  witness 
might  pass  in  such  cases,  it  could  not  be  so  granted  ;  but 
the  proofs  were  put  upon  the  treasurer's  books  and  bills  of 
lading,  wherewith  his  excellency  was  well  satisfied. 

240.  "About  this  time,  when  his  excellency  intended 
another  visit  to  the  kaia,  the  dragomen  were  sent  for,  and 
the  kaia  told  them  that  the  Grand  Signer,  having  occasion 
to  send  an  aga  to  Tunis  from  Smyrna,  it  was  desired  that 
he  might  be  transported  in  an  English  ship ;  to  which  pur- 
pose he  required  his  letter  to  the  consul  of  Smyrna ;  which, 
though  unwillingly,  (yet  not  thinking  it  fit,  in  these  exigen- 
cies, to  deny  what  they  must  think  so  small  a  matter)  his 
lordship  granted.     But  the  letter,  being  in  such  general 
terms  and  too  indifferent,  would  not  do  at  Smyrna,  so  the 
messenger  returned  for  a  more  positive  order ;  which  also, 
on  the  same  reasons,  was  granted  and  the  business  done. 
Hereupon  his  excellency  took  occasion  to  mention  the  busi- 
ness of  Tripoli,  and  was  promised  that  the  vizier,  by  this 
messenger,  should  write  effectually  as  they  said  he  did  ; 
though  no  letter  was  seen,  but  his  excellency,  on  his  part, 
wrote  by  the  said  Turk  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Narborough  to 
the  same  purpose. 

241.  "  The  Greek  patriarch,  having  now  got  knowledge 
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of  his  excellency's  having  undertaken  the  business  for  the 
Latin  friars,  came  and  demanded  an  audience  of  his  lord- 
ship, wherein  he  laid  down  the  ancient  protection  the 
Greeks  always  had  from  the  English  nation,  desiring  in 
like  manner  his  lordship's  continuance  thereof.  Where- 
unto  his  lordship  replied  with  all  civility  and  fair  words, 
undertaking  to  adjust  the  business  between  the  Franks  and 
them,  provided  they  would  stand  to  what  was  right  and 
reason  ;  whereupon  his  lordship  had  large  discourse  with 
them,  entering  into  the  particular  matters  of  the  business, 
still  arguing  in  favour  of  the  Franks  so  that  the  Greeks 
went  away  with  little  satisfaction.  A  few  days  after,  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  wrote  a  letter  to  his  excellency, 
wherein  he  pretended  to  be  indisposed  so  that  he  could  not 
attend  his  lordship  in  person,  but  desired  that  Mr.  Covel, 
our  minister, 1  might  be  sent  to  him,  having  some  things  to 
discourse  which  were  not  proper  fora  letter.  At  his  coming 
the  patriarch  declared  openly,  that  he  well  knew  the  am- 
bassador for  a  sum  of  money  had  undertaken  the  Latins' 
part;  but  that  he  should  write  to  the  king  of  England  and 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  whom  he  doubted  not 
but  his  lordship  would  receive  as  much  thanks  for  assist- 
ing them  as  the  others. 

242.  "  About  this  time  also,  letters  came  from  England, 
relating  severe  courses  against  the  Roman  Cathob'cs,  and 
his  excellency   much  cooled  in  the  friars'   business,  and 
began  to  declare  that  he  would  not  put  their  article  into 
the  capitulations ;  but  he  would  endeavour  to  procure  them 
another  hattesherif  in  their  favour.   At  this  the  friars  were 
much  troubled,  and  pressed  all  they  could  to  have  it  in  the 
capitulations,  offering  more  money  ;  but,  not  being  heard, 
were  contented  it  should  be  as  his  excellency  pleased. 

243.  "  His  excellency,  during  the  feasts,  sent  frequent 
presents  of  wine  of  Christendom  &c.  to  the  kaia  and  to  Usine 
Aga,  the  great  customer  of  Constantinople ;  unto  whom 
also  his  lordship  very  much  desired  to  give  a  treat  at  his 

1  John  Covel,  D.D.,  afterwards  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. North,  in  using  the  word  minister,  does  not  mean  that 
Covel  was  employed  in  any  civil  capacity ;  he  was  Chaplain  to  the 
Turkey  Company  from  1670  till  1676.  See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  sub 
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house,  and  often  sent  to  invite  him.  But  he  never  came 
though  he  many  times  promised  it ;  and  always,  when  he 
saw  the  dragomen,  either  at  the  kaia's  or  elsewhere,  he 
spoke  most  kindly  to  them,  saluting  the  ambassador,  &c. 
And  once,  the  dragomen  passing  by,  he  called  them  up 
and  told  them  that  all  the  demands  his  excellency  had  made 
were  granted,  and  that  henceforward  the  king  of  England 
should  be  called  Padisha  as  well  as  the  French  king :  but 
withal  wondered  that  they  should  think  such  grants  were 
to  be  obtained  for  nothing,  and  told  them  money  was  ex- 
pected ;  whereupon  the  dragomen  went  to  the  reis  and 
acquainted  him  therewith,  who  also  confirmed  the  same  to 
them  and  farther  said  he  understood  the  same  from  the 
kaia.  The  dragomen  coming  with  this  news  to  his  excel- 
lency, he  rejoiced  at  it  taking  it  as  a  sure  argument  of  the 
success  of  his  business,  and  next  day  he  sent  the  dragomen 
to  the  kaia  and  promised  him  one  thousand  chequines  for 
the  vizier,  one  thousand  dollars  for  himself,  and  the  like  for 
the  reis. 

244.  "  In  this  posture  the  business  stood  during  the 
feasts.  Until  those  were  over  there  was  no  hopes  either  of 
audience  or  knowing  any  greater  certainty  of  our  business. 
However,  the  dragomen  often  went  to  the  kaia  and  reis,  and 
always  brought  from  them  news  that  all  was  granted  and 
that,  when  the  feasts  were  over,  his  lordship  should  have 
his  audience  and  be  dispatched.  The  feasts  ended, 
and  applications  were  made  for  dispatch  and  it  was 
promised  to  be  suddenly ;  but  put  off  for  some  weeks 
till  the  day  of  pay 1  was  come.  During  all  which  time, 
solicitations  being  also  made  concerning  the  business, 
it  was  again  reported  that  some  of  the  articles  must  be 
showed  to  the  teftardar ;  which  much  displeased  his  excel- 
lency, fearing  Usine  Aga  might  have  done  somewhat  pre- 
judicial to  the  cloth  article :  whereupon  it  was  thought 
good  (Usine  Aga  never  having  come  to  his  lordship)  that 

1  [I  think,  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  takes  notice,  that  the  Turks  pay  their 
officers  their  salaries  in  the  presence  of  some  foreign  ambassador ;  to 
the  intent  that  other  nations  may  be  witnesses  of  the  great  riches  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  when  they  shall  see  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  upon  the  table.  This  is  what  is  meant  here  by  the  pay  day.] 
Note  in  the  Original. 
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liis  lordship  should  make  him  a  visit  to  see  whether  or  not 
any  opposition  was  to  be  feared  from  him  ;  and,  for  the 
better  colour,  his  excellency  pretended  to  discourse  him  upon 
some  disputes  about  the  custom  of  silk.  After  they  had 
talked  some  time  together,  Usine  Aga  told  the  ambassador 
that  he  had  to  acquaint  him  as  a  friend,  of  a  business 
which  was  by  grant  of  the  Grand  Signer,  and  that  was  con- 
cerning the  new  Custom-house  at  Smyrna,  where  all  ships 
were  now  ordered  to  come  and  unload  as  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  the  which,  he  told  his  excellency,  it  was  in  vain 
for  the  Franks  to  oppose,  so  counselled  him  not  to  stir  in 
it.  Whereunto  his  lordship  replied  very  little,  only  that 
he  had  not  yet  any  cognizance  of  the  case  but  should  carry 
himself  therein  with  all  justice  and  moderation ;  and  so 
they  parted  with  great  professions  of  mutual  kindness. 

245.  "  His  excellency,  for  better  countenance  to  the  dra- 
gomen in  their  complaint  of  delaying  his  audience,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  kaia  pressing  expedition,  and  desiring  to  know 
if  there  was  any  stop  in  his  business  and  where  it  lay, 
declaring  himself  ready  to  argue  any  point  before  the  vizier 
with  anyone  that  should  oppose  it ;  desiring  also  his  counsel 
how  he  should  behave  himself  and  whether  he  would  advise 
him  to  make  any  applications  directly  to  the  vizier,  or  no ; 
whereto  the  kaia  answered  with  all  kindness  possible,  that 
his  excellency  should  not  trouble  himself,  but  that  all  was 
well  and  granted ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  teftardar  could  get 
money  ready  for  the  pay  my  lord  should  have  his  audience 
and  dispatch. 

246.  "  Pay-day  came,  and  my  lord  received  his  audience 
with  the  usual  f  ormalities ;  then  new  applications  were  made 
to  the  kaia  for  dispatch  ;  and,  instead  of  finding  all  things 
complete  and  done,  it  appeared  that  they  had  then  only 
begun  to  read  over  the  articles  and  to  consult  what  was  fit 
to  be  done.     This  was  most  evident,  in  regard  the  paper, 
which  his  excellency  gave  in  with  the  articles  at  first,  could 
not  be  found  for  some  time.     The  kaia  and  reis  putting 
the  having  thereof  on  one  another ;  and,  at  last  after  much 
search,  it  was  found  in  the  hands  of  a  page  of  the  vizier's. 
And,  as  for  the  word  Padisha,  my  lord  was  told  positively 
that  the  Grand  Signer  would  not  consent  that  it  should  be 
put  in.     After  some  time,  the  articles  were  brought  to  my 
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lord  as  they  were  drawn  up  by  the  reis,  in  phrase  fit  for  the 
capitulations,  which  was  with  great  joy  read  over  to  his 
excellency ;  but  being  showed  to  the  vizier,  he  caused  them 
to  be  wrote  over  again  in  two  papers,  the  one  of  which  con- 
tained such  articles  as  had  any  relation  to  the  revenue,  as 
the  custom  of  cloth,  silk,  &c.  the  which  the  vizier  caused 
to  be  sent  to  the  teftardar  basha,  to  have  his  opinion 
whether  it  contained  any  thing  prejudicial  to  the  public 
treasure ;  but  the  others  he  gave  with  his  beycardish  (or 
order)  that  they  should  be  wrote  in  the  capitulations. 
Hereupon  the  dragoman  applied  to  the  teftardar  and  had 
many  conferences  with  him.  He  demanded  for  what  reason 
they  desired  these  articles,  and  why  the  capitulations 
might  not  pass  as  they  had  done  hitherto.  Whereto  was 
replied,  that  it  was  that  we  might  be  at  a  certainty  and  not 
to  fall  every  day  in  dispute  with  ignorant  and  impertinent 
customers.  To  that  he,  smiling,  answered,  that  was  not  the 
reason ;  our  intent  was,  to  bring  a  finer  cloth  than  we  did 
formerly  and  to  pay  no  more  custom  than  for  a  coarse. 
However  he  promised  to  pass  it.  He  had  some  discourse 
also  about  the  hattesherif  of  Aleppo,  why  it  could  not 
remain  as  it  had  done  many  years,  and  that  now  it 
must  needs  be  put  into  the  capitulations.  However  he 
rested  satisfied  and  said  all  should  pass ;  but  yet  we  had 
great  doubts  and  fears ;  and  the  business  not  being  done, 
my  lord,  the  next  day,  made  another  visit  to  the  kaia 
wherein  his  excellency  argued  the  cloth  business  and  gave 
in  to  the  kaia  a  list  of  the  extraordinary  custom  we  paid  on 
many  other  goods ;  to  all  which  the  kaia  answered,  that 
his  lordship  need  not  doubt  but  the  teftardar  would  pass 
all  and  the  business  should  suddenly  be  done. 

247.  "  At  this  audience,  his  lordship  had  some  discourse 
likewise  about  the  word  Padisha,  to  which  the  kaia  ans- 
wered, that  it  was  just  and  reasonable  and  that  he  would 
move  the  vizier  again  about  it.     Also  his  excellency  moved 
the  kaia  in  the  business  of  the  friars  of  Jerusalem,  to  which 
the  kaia  seemed  easy,  and  desired  an  arze,  or  petition,  to 
move  the  vizier  thereon,  which  his  excellency  having  ready, 
gave  him,  and  he  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the  Vizier  Azem 
and  move  him  on  their  behalf. 

248.  "  Few  days  after,  the  articles  being  come  to  the 
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reis,  and  he  having  begun  to  ingross  the  capitulations,  the 
kaia  minded  the  dragomen  of  the  money  they  had  promised, 
bidding  them  get  it  ready ;  which  was  accordingly  done 
and,  by  his  excellency's  order,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the 
payment  thereof.  And  because  the  teftardar  had  so  civilly 
passed  the  articles,  a  present  was  ordered  by  his  excellency 
for  him,  which  the  dragomen  and  treasurer  going  to  de- 
liver, they  met  the  news  of  his  being  displaced  (for  he  was 
made  basha  of  Grand  Cairo),  so  they  returned  and  saved 
that  present.  The  appointed  day  for  the  payment  of  the 
money  being  come,  the  treasurer  and  dragomen  went  with 
the  same  and  finding  the  kaia  in  the  vizier's  house,  he  told 
them,  it  was  very  well  but  he  would  not  meddle  therewith 
before  he  had  spoke  with  the  basha.  Thence  they  went  to 
the  reis  effendi,  who  willingly  took  the  money  brought  for 
him  and,  showing  the  articles,  which  were  then  drawn  up 
fair,  all  was  as  expected,  only  the  article  concerning  turning 
Turk ;  and  there,  whereas  it  was  said  the  proof  should  be  put 
upon  the  treasurer's  books  and  bills  of  lading,  that  was 
quite  taken  out  and  the  thing  left  without  any  proof  at  all 
but  as  the  law  of  the  country  stood. 

249.  "  The  dragoman  going  to  the  kaia  for  an  answer  to 
the  arze  in  behalf  of  the  friars  of  Jerusalem,  the  kaia  told 
them  his  excellency  would  do  well  to  leave  all  thoughts  of 
that  matter ;  for  the  vizier  would  not  hear  of  it ;  but  as  a 
business  done  by  the  Grand  Signer,  it  must  remain  as  it  is. 
And,  for  the  capitulations,  they  went  on,  and  the  dragomen 
daily  brought  an  account  of  the  progress ;  as  their  being 
wrote,  signed  by  the  reis,  the  turah,  or  royal  firm,  set,  &c. 
and  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  vizier  who  waited  an 
opportunity  to  present  them  to  the  Grand  Signer  to  sign. 

250.  "The  dragomen  going  daily  to  the  kaia  to  press 
expedition,  received  promises  that  all  would  be  ready  sud- 
denly and  inquiring  the  vizier's  pleasure,  concerning  the 
money  promised,  received  for  answer,  that  he  had  spoke 
with  the  vizier  thereof,  and  that  he  said,  he  had  not  hitherto 
taken  anything  of  any  ambassador  and  would  not  now; 
but  what  he  had  done  was  for  right  and  justice.     Where- 
upon it  plainly  appeared,  that,  notwithstanding  the  kaia 
in  the  beginning  had  pressed  for  money,  yet  the  vizier 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  nor  did  he  expect  but  what  was  done 

II.  K 
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would  have  been  without  any  mention  of  it ;  and  all  was 
a  stratagem  of  the  kaia  and  reis  to  get  money  for  them- 
selves. 

251.  "The  dragomen  pressed  again  about  the  word 
Padisha,  to  which  the  kaia  replied,  that  he  had  endeavoured 
all  that  was  possible,  but  without  effect ;  not  having  been 
able  to  obtain  it,  though  he,  in  opposition  to  the  French, 
desired  it  so  much  that  he  would  willingly  spend  five  purses 
(or  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars)  of  his  own  money, 
that  we  might  have  it.  These  answers  his  excellency 
received  with  great  joy,  and  immediately  ordered  the  trea- 
surer and  dragomen  to  carry  him  his  money  the  next  day ; 
and,  seeing  the  vizier  had,  with  so  much  gentility,  refused 
the  money,  the  dragomen  were  ordered  to  tell  the  kaia,  that 
his  lordship  had  the  same  books  of  Atlas,  which  the  Dutch 
had  formerly  presented  to  the  Grand  Signer,  which,  if  he 
thought  they  would  be  acceptable,  he  would  present  to  the 
grand  vizier,  together  with  some  superfine  vests  of  cloth, 
at  his  audience,  when  he  should  receive  the  capitulations 
from  his  hand.  To  which  the  kaia  answered,  that  he  would 
acquaint  the  vizier,  and  know  his  pleasure  concerning  the 
books ;  but,  for  his  part  of  the  money,  they  might  bring 
it ;  which  was  accordingly  done  the  next  day  betimes  in 
the  morning  to  his  own  house,  where,  after  the  treasurer 
and  dragomen  had  some  time  attended  his  coming  out, 
they  understood  that  he  had  taken  horse  at  the  women's 
apartment ;  which  when  the  dragomen  were  apprised  of, 
they  ran  to  him  and  told  him  that  they  had  brought  the 
money,  which  he  bade  them  deliver  to  his  treasurer,  or 
chief  page ;  but  when  the  kaia  was  gone,  the  hasnadar 
absolutely  refused  to  meddle  with  it  without  immediate 
order  from  the  kaia,  saying  he  had  many  times  received 
blame  in  such  cases,  the  money  paid  him  having  proved 
less  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  So  the  dragomen  went  to 
the  vizier's  house,  and  spoke  with  him  thereof,  when  he 
wrote  two  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  being  brought 
to  the  hasnadar  he  made  no  farther  scruple,  but  took  the 
money  in  a  manner  as  if  it  had  been  payment  of  a-  due 
debt  bending  and  trying  the  pieces  of  gold,  and  telling  it 
twice  over. 

252.  "  The  dragomen   still   continue  their  solicitations 
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for  dispatch,  but  without  effect;  all  answers  being  still 
dilatory  that  the  vizier  could  not  be  spoke  with,  and  other 
put-offs.  His  excellency  fell  into  an  extreme  passion 
against  the  dragomen,  accusing  and  blaming  them  and 
vowing  that  if  in  two  days  time  he  had  not  a  positive 
answer  when  his  business  should  be  done  or  where  it  stuck, 
that  he  would  make  new  applications  to  the  vizier  by 
means  of  Mauro  Cordato,  a  Greek  dragoman  to  the  Grand 
Signer's  divan,  or  go  in  person  himself  to  the  kaia  without 
them.  This  spirited  the  dragomen  to  press  all  that  they 
could  possibly,  acquainting  their  friends  of  their  condition  ; 
and,  about  three  days  after,  they  bring  word  to  his  lord- 
ship that,  on  Friday  following  his  excellency  should  have 
audience  of  the  vizier,  and  receive  from  his  hands  the  new 
capitulations  and  letters  to  the  king  of  England ;  which 
appeased  all,  and  the  treasurer,  in  consideration  of  the 
monies  being  refused,  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  handsome 
present  to  be  given  to  the  vizier  at  that  time, 

253.  "  Things   standing  thus,  just  on   the  conclusion, 
there   arrives  an  express  from  Smyrna  to  his  excellency 
with  letters  from  the  consul  signed  by  the  whole  nation 
there,  praying   his   excellency  to   protect   them   in  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  against  the  innovations  of 
Usine  Aga,  chief  customer  of  Constantinople,   who  pre- 
tended to  make  them  land  and  ship  off  all  their  goods  at 
the  scale  of  the  new  Custom-house,  and  no  more  at  their 
own  houses  as  they  had  done  formerly ;  but  his  excellency 
did  not,  in  this  conjuncture,  think  fit  so  much  as  to  take 
notice  of  his  receipt  of  such  a  complaint. 

254.  "  Friday  now  drawing  near,  Signor  Antonio  Perone, 
the  second  dragoman,  the  very  day  before,  went  to  the 
kaia  to  see  if  the  audience  held  for  the  next  day  as  had 
been  appointed ;  and,  discoursing  the  kaia,  he  found  the 
appointment  stood  good  but  that  there  was  not  any  hatte- 
sherif  (or  Grand  Signer's  handwriting)  upon  the  capitula- 
tions, as  we  always  used  to  have ;  the  kaia  saying,  the 
Venetians  and  French  not  having  any,  there  was  no  need 
thereof.    Whereunto  the  dragoman  replied,  that  we  having 
had  one  to  our  former  capitulations,  he  knew  well  his 
excellency  would  be  infinitely  displeased  not  to  have  it  now ; 
but  all  the  answer  he  could  have  was  that  it  could  not  be. 
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Thereupon,  without  coming  to  iny  lord,  he  went  imme- 
mediately  to  the  reis  effendi  urging  the  same  to  him ;  who 
also  said,  that  the  vizier  had  declared  there  should  be  none, 
nor  would  he  alter ;  and  when  he  pressed  him  to  move  the 
vizier  again,  he  absolutely  refused  it,  saying,  he  knew  the 
vizier  to  be  a  man  firm  to  his  resolutions  and  not  to  be 
moved.  Yet  Signor  Antonio,  knowing  the  consequence  of 
this  matter,  returned  again  to  the  kaia  and  pressed  him  so 
far,  that  he  procured  him  to  write  to  the  vizier's  Muhurdar 
(or  privy  seal-keeper),  a  favourite  page,  to  move  the  vizier 
in  it,  from  whom  also,  after  some  time,  answer  came  that 
he  neither  durst  nor  would  move  the  Grand  Signor  in  it. 
On  this,  Signor  Antonio  ran  and  fetched  the  old  capitula- 
tions, which  had  the  hand- writing  of  this  present  Grand 
Signor  upon  it,  and  laid  them  before  the  kaia,  telling  him 
what  an  unreasonable  thing  it  was  that  the  new  capitula- 
tions should  want  the  force  the  old  ones  had;  for  how 
could  it  be  said  that  a  lesser  authority  could  enforce  a 
greater  ?  After  all  which,  the  kaia  was  prevailed  upon  to 
write  himself  a  memorial  to  the  vizier,  which  he  sent  by 
him  together  with  the  old  capitulations ;  and  not  long 
after  received  an  answer  in  writing.  Whereupon  he  called 
the  dragomen  and  told  them  that  the  business  was  done, 
and  that  he  should  salute  the  ambassador  and  tell  him  that 
he  hoped  to  get  it  ready  in  a  few  days  more,  saying  that 
he  might  say  three  to  the  ambassador,  but  he  doubted  not 
but  in  two  to  have  it  done. 

255.  "  This  transaction,  when  thus  passed,  was  related 
to  the  ambassador.     He  was  extremely  angry,  not  only 
with  the  dragomen  but  the  kaia  and  reis,  that  they  had  not 
sooner  acquainted  him  with  this  difficulty,  and  now,  after 
he  was  come  to  a  period  and  the  audience  set  for  the  very 
next  day,  to  be  put  off  without  having  any  time  fixed,  was 
grievous  to  that  degree,  that  his  lordship  was  very  sorry  it 
was  insisted  on,  but  rather  would  have  been  content  with- 
out it,  thinking  it  enough  that  the  French  and  Italians  had 
it  not.     But  it  must   needs  have  reflected  much  on  his 
excellency's  proceeding,  to  have  come  short  of  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  obtained,  and  whereof  we  had  swaggered 
and  gloried  so  much. 

256.  "  The  dragomen  are  at  their  old  trade  of  soliciting 
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for  dispatch,  and  many  days  pass ;  sometimes  they  find  the 
kaia  argue  against  the  necessity  of  having  it  but  yet  he 
told  them  it  should  be  done  and  that,  in  order  to  it,  the 
capitulations  are  in  the  hands  of  the  vizier's  muhurdar,  to 
be  presented  to  the  grand  signer  with  several  other  writings, 
as  soon  as  talkish,  or  signing-time,  should  be  made  to  the 
Grand  Signor.  Whereupon  his  excellency  ordered  a  present 
of  four  vests  to  be  made  to  the  muhurdar,  to  make  him 
mindful  thereof ;  and  the  old  capitulations  being  also  taken 
to  show  the  Grand  Signor  at  his  signing,  to  demonstrate 
the  precedent ;  not  long  after,  news  was  brought  that  the 
Grand  Signor  had  signed  them  and  that  his  excellency 
should  be  ready  to  come  to  audience  of  the  vizier  when  he 
should  be  called  to  receive  them,  which  was  accordingly 
done  not  many  days  after ;  and  Wednesday,  the  eighth  of 
September,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  appointed.  When 
his  excellency,  going  a  little  too  soon,  waited  in  the  kaia's 
apartment  till  prayers  were  over  ;  and,  being  called  to  the 
audience  of  the  vizier,  he  received  from  his  hands  the 
capitulations  with  the  Grand  Signer's  own  letters  to  the 
King  of  England.  This  being  performed,  presents  given 
and  received,  my  lord  returned  with  great  joy. 

257.  "  Thus  ended  our  tedious  attendance  at  Adrianople, 
which  lasted  near  five  months  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year ;  the  town  crowded  by  means  of  the  feasts  and  the 
plague  raging  excessively,  and  though  his  lordship  lived 
in  the  fields  and  tents  yet,  at  last,  it  was  got  into  his 
family  and  some  died,  which  made  our  remove  to  be  as 
hasty  as  was  possible  to  make  it."  l 

258.  I  shall  here  insert  some  few  memoirs,  which  will 
not  fall  apter  in  any  other  place.     And  first,  that  after  our 
merchant  had  been  at  the  head  of  such  great  managements 
at  Constantinople,  and  understood  the  Turkish  economy  so 
well  as  he  did,  he  was  not  without  thoughts  of  making  an 
English  interest  to  have  the  authority  of  ambassador  there, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Finch.     It  was  known,  that  his 

1  [In  the  original  MS.  I  found  the  Italian  letter  inserted  here ;  but, 
thinking  it  would  less  break  the  connexion  of  the  story,  I  have  put  it  by 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  book.]—  Note  by  the  authvr. 
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excellency  was  to  be  recalled,  and  another  sent  out,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Lord  Chandos.  But  in  the  interim,  our 
merchant  wrote  to  his  best  friend  (not  to  the  company,  or 
to  any  Turkey  merchant  whatever)  to  let  him  know  that 
such  a  thing  was  practicable,  and,  if  it  might  with  interest 
be  obtained,  he  did  not  doubt  but  to  do  the  nation  better 
service  than  any  before  had  ever  done.  But  his  brother 
Mr.  Mountagu  North  enlarged  and  was  exceedingly  far 
gone  with  the  project ;  he  raised  many  objections  and  then 
answered  them ;  as  for  instance,  that  one  known  to  have 
been  a  merchant  might  be  despised  ;  to  which  he  answered 
that  the  Turks  have  no  regard  to  quality  but  that  of  the 
commission ;  with  much  more  to  the  same  intent.  But 
the  only  effect  it  had  with  us,  was  to  show  that  they  knew 
as  little  of  London  and  interest  at  court  here,  as  we  did  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  court  there.  But  this 
design  never  took  wind,  nor  was  known  to  any  one  upon 
the  Exchange. 

259.  The  Turks  have  a  sacred  regard  to  ambassadors, 
and  will  punish  severely  affronts  done  to  any  of  them  ;  but 
they  neither  have  any  notion  of  nor  will  they  be  made  to 
understand  the  difference  between  an  envoy  resident  and 
ambassador ;  and  the  Dutch  resident  there  hath  the  same 
respect  as  any  ambassador;  and  when  matters  of  pre- 
cedency or  the  like  occasion  that  difference  to  be  spoke  of 
to  them,  "  What,"  say  they,  "  has  he  not  a  commission  ? 
have  you  more  ?  and  is  not  all  the  rest  nothing  ? "  The 
Spaniards  neither  have  nor  ever  had  an  ambassador  at  the 
Porte  ;  which  perhaps  may  be  derived  from  their  hatred  to 
all  Mahometans  for  the  sake  of  the  Moors ;  and  the  Grand 
Signor  pretends  to  a  large  territory  in  Africa  and  is  owned 
though  little  obeyed  there.  Several  petit  monarchies  send 
ambassadors  occasionally  and  they  are  entertained  as  such, 
though  their  business  be  little  else  but  selling  of  slaves. 
A  Mingrelian  ambassador  came  to  Constantinople  while 
our  merchant  was  there :  he  had  a  great  retinue  of  two 
hundred  ;  but  sold  them  all  one  after  another,  and  his 
secretary  last ;  after  which  his  embassy  was  at  an  end  and 
he  returned  home.  The  grand  vizier,  with  whom  ambas- 
sadors ordinarily  treat,  carries  himself  very  stately  with 
them  and  will  not  bear  an  affront  to  himself  or  govern- 
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ment;  and  however  he  provokes  it  is  not  safe  to  make  a 
return  or  any  invidious  comparisons ;  so  careful  a  thing  is 
it  to  comport  in  his  presence. 

260.  When  our  merchant  went  first  up  to  Constanti- 
nople, the  Lord  Winchelsea1  was  our  ambassador  there. 
He  was  a  jolly  lord  and  extremely  favoured  by  the  good 
Vizier  Cuperli,  who  advised  him  often  to  live  after  his  way ; 
that  is,  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  merrily ;  and  not  trouble 
himself  with  business  which,  upon  application  by  his  drago- 
men, should  be  done  to  his  hand ;  and  having  a  goodly 
person  and  mustachios,  with  a  world  of  talk,  and  that 
all  (as  his  way  was)  of  mighty  wonders,  the  vizier  delighted 
in  his  company.  In  this  time,  one  John,  a  quaker,  went  on 
a  sort  of  pilgrimage  to  Constantinople  for  converting  the 
Great  Turk ;  and  the  first  scene  of  his  action  was  standing 
up  in  a  corner  of  a  street  and  preaching  to  the  people. 
They  stared  at  him,  and  concluding  him  out  of  his  wits  he 
was  taken  and  carried  to  the  mad-house ;  there  he  lay  six 
months.  At  last  some  of  the  keepers  heard  him  speak  the 
word  English,  and  told  it  so  as  it  came  to  the  ambassador's 
ear  that  he  had  a  subject  in  the  mad-house  ;  his  lordship 
sent  and  had  him  to  his  house.  The  fellow  stood  before 
the  ambassador  with  a  ragged  dirty  hat  on,  and  would 
not  put  it  off  though  he  was  so  charged  and  ad- 
monished ;  thereupon  the  ambassador  ordered  him  down 
and  had  him  drubbed  upon  the  feet,  after  the  Turkish 
manner;  then  he  was  any  thing  and  would  do  any 
thing ;  and  afterwards  did  own  that  that  drubbing  had 
had  a  great  effect  upon  his  spirit.  Upon  searching  him, 
there  was  found  in  his  pouch,  among  a  few  beans,  a  letter 
to  the  Grand  Signor,  very  long  and  canting ;  but  the  sub- 
stance was,  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  the  scourge  in 
God's  hand  with  which  he  chastised  the  wicked  Chris- 
tians ;  and  now  their  wickedness  was  so  great  that  God  by 
the  Spirit  had  sent  him,  to  let  him  know  that  he  must 
come  forthwith  to  scourge  them.  He  was  sent  for  Eng- 
land, but  got  off  by  the  way  and  came  up  a  second  time  to 
Constantinople;  from  whence  he  was  more  surely  con- 

1  Heneage.  second  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  was  sent  as  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  Constantinople  in  July,  1660.  He  continued  to  reside 
there  for  nine  years. 
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veyed ;  and  some  that  knew  John,  told  Sir  Dudley  North 
they  had  seen  him  on  the  Exchange  where  he  recognized 
the  admirable  virtue  of  Turkish  drubbing. 

261.  Having  attended  our  merchant  from  his   cradle, 
through  all  his  voyages  and  adventures,  to  the  height  of 
his  prosperity  in  Turkey,  which  I  plant  upon  his  conduct 
of  this  great  affair  of  the  audience ;  I  now  find  myself  in 
as  much  haste  to  bring  him  back  to  a  better  settlement  in 
England,  as  he  was  desirous  to  compass  that  agreeable 
remove.     But  in  regard  that,  after  his  return  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  spent  divers  years  in  order  to  bring  it  about ; 
in  which  time  he  very  much  increased  his  fortunes ;  and 
divers  incidents  of  no  small  consequence  happened  to  him  ; 
and  his  conversation  here  hath  furnished  us  with  many 
remarks  and  some  pleasantries  about  his  affairs,  and  about 
the  temper  of  the  Turkish  nation,  I  have  thought  fit,  before 
I  bring  him  home,  to  insert  here  what  remains  to  be  related 
of  Turkish  matters. 

262.  It  was  not  without  a  native  sagacity,  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  and  also  a  long  series  of  attention  to  the  way 
of  dealing,  language,  and  conversation  with  the  Turks  and 
others  upon  the  place,  that  he  acquired  those  great  abilities 
he  had  in  managing  whatever  he  undertook ;  and  particu- 
larly this  expedition ;  which,  considering  the  Italic  caution 
of  the  ambassador  and  selfishness  of  the  knight,1  lay  almost 
wholly  upon  his  shoulders :  and  more  especially  the  gain- 
ing the  point  of  the  hattesherif,  which  was  of  more  moment 
than  all  the  rest  or  than  the  ambassador  foresaw.     And  it 
appears  how  he  managed  and  drove  on  the  dragomen ; 
and,    disapproving   some  of  the   ambassador's  purposes, 
diverted  them :  all  the  while  behaving  himself  with  entire 
submission  to  his  lordship ;  and  neither  in  the  action  nor 
in  the  relation   (such  was  the  decorum  of  his  modesty) 
appropriates  any  value  to  himself. 

263.  In  this  time  the  case  had  been  furiously  changed 
upon  the  merchants,  from  mild  and  just  viziers,  as  were 
the  two  Cuperlis  father  and  son,  to  the  most  ravenous  and 
unjust  government  of  Cara  Mustapha.     By  this,  the  mer- 
chants were  tied  up  to  their  affairs  and  had  not  liberty  to 

1  Cf.  §  150. 
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expatiate  in  frolics  and  adventures  as  they  had  done  for- 
merly. They  needed  not  to  give  handles  against  them- 
selves, the  vizier  was  ready  enough  to  take  them  ;  and  for 
fail  (rather  than  not  eat  their  money)  make  them.  I  have 
heard  the  merchant  say,  that  the  Turks  do  not  bear  that 
which  we  call  curiosity ;  and  are  apt  to  beat  a  man  that 
pretends  to  it.  They  look  upon  those  idlenesses  and  im- 
pertinencies  (as  at  best  they  account  them)  with  a  sinister 
eye ;  and  always  suspect  mischief  at  the  bottom  though 
they  do  not  discern  it.  But  when  the  vizier  showed  no 
inclination  to  oppress  the  Christians  they,  depending  on 
his  good  humour,  launched  farther  in  curiosity ;  as  will 
appear  by  what  follows. 

264.  Our  merchant  had  then  residing  with  him  a  vir- 
tuoso who  was  a  good  mathematician  and  draughtsman ; 
and  they  together  concerted  a  design  of  making  an  exact 
plan  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  and  carried  it  on  till  it 
came  very  near  being  completed.  They  took  the  liberty  of 
measuring  in  the  street  a  distance  between  two  stations, 
which  were  two  of  their  mosque  towers,  from  which  their 
priests  cry  to  prayers ;  and,  with  a  theodolite,  they  took 
certain  angles  at  the  corners  of  streets.  And,  in  order  to 
find  the  position  and  distances  of  all  the  towers  and  remark- 
able places,  they  went  up  the  two  towers  which  they  had 
chose  and  made  their  stations ;  and  there,  with  the  same 
instrument,  marked  the  angles  of  each  view  by  the  bear- 
ings of  every  one  of  those  places  and  set  off  the  same, 
upon  a  large  paper,  by  lines ;  and  then  the  proper  inter- 
sections gave  the  true  position  of  them  all  in  just  propor- 
tion, according  as  the  practice  of  such  method  is  commonly 
directed.  And  then  they  fell  to  mapping  the  streets,  partly 
by  the  guidance  of  those  views,  and  partly  by  other  obser- 
vations. But  this  work  lying  a  little  neglected,  it  hath  so 
happened  that  as  well  the  proof  papers  as  the  map  itself 
were  all  taken  away ;  and  the  merchant  hath  much  lamented 
the  loss  but  never  could  recover  them.  And  I  have  heard 
since  that  the  chief  of  them  are  in  England,  and  kept  as 
great  curiosities  by  Dr.  Covel,  master  of  Christ's  Coll. 
in  Cambridge.  Perhaps,  since  the  first  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks  to  this  very  day,  there  hath  not  been 
a  conjuncture  in  which  unbelievers  or  Growers  (as  they  call 
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them)  might  publicly  execute  such  a  design  as  this  was ; 
especially  trenching  upon  the  holy  places,  the  mosque 
towers,  which,  to  the  Turks,  is  an  abomination ;  and,  per- 
haps, until  they  are  driven  out  (which  God  send)  there 
will  not  be  such  another. 

265.  Our    merchant   was   a   builder   himself ;    and  no 
foreigner  ever  looked  more  strictly  into  the  manner  of  the 
Turkish  buildings  than  he  had  done.     But  he  could  not 
give  Sir  Christopher  Wren  satisfaction  about  covering  their 
vaults  with  lead.     For,  when  he  had  the  covering  of  the 
great  dome  of  St.  Paul's  in  deliberation  he  was  pleased  to 
inquire  of  that  matter.     The  merchant  informed  him  so 
far  as  to  assure  him  the  Turks  never  laid  lead  upon  wood, 
but  upon  loam  or  mere  clay  only :  but  how  they  fastened 
it  he  could  not  tell.     Sir  Christopher  was  not  satisfied  that 
the  lead  would  hang  upon  loam  and  not  slip  without  some 
fastening ;  wherein  lay  the  whole  difficulty :  for  if  it  was 
done  with  iron  nails  or  spikes,  the  iron  would  rust  and 
lose  its  hold.     It  is  not  impossible  but  lead  dressed  home 
upon  loam,  may  hang  by  a  sort  of  union  as  the  weight 
and   friction  together  might  make.     But,  as  I  said,   the 
architect  would  scarce  venture  what  was  not  absolutely 
secure  in  a  place  so  exposed ;    and  caused  the  shell  to 
be  boarded,  and  plates  of  lead  to  be  let  in  and  nailed  to 
the  board,  and  the  sheets  to  be  a  little  opened  and  then 
soldered  to  those  plates ;  and  so  it  hangs.     Our  merchant 
told   us,    that  the   ordinary   covering  of   porticoes   were 
half-sweep  vaults,  which  stood  like  mole-hills  in  a  row ; 
and  that  all  public  buildings  whatever  were  covered  with 
vaults    and   leaded    upon    loam.     And  that  lead  lasted 
two  thousand  years ;  when  upon  wood  it  would  be  cor- 
rupted into  white  lead  in  half  the  time.  It  is  hard  to  say 
why  our  plumbers  should  not,  for  so  great  an  advantage, 
make  the  experiment  of  house-lead  upon  loam.     The  mer- 
chant told  us,  that  the  very  metal  of  lead  that  had  hung 
so  anciently  upon  loam  was  worth  much  more  money  than 
new  lead.     So  much  was  it  purified  by  the  weather  and  no 
white  lead  ever  found  under  it ;  as  upon  oak,  which  eats 
the  sheets  of  lead  to  paper  in  a  few  years;  and    what 
remains  of  the  metal  is  not  so  much  improved. 

266.  The  merchant  told  us,  that  the  common  housing  of 
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the  Turks  in  Constantinople  was  of  timber,  which  is 
brought  down  from  the  Black  Sea  and  comes  from  Georgia, 
Mingrelia  &c.  in  vast  floats.  Upon  which  floats  the  men 
travel  and,  to  help  forward,  put  up  a  little  mast  and  sail ; 
and  that  the  float  might  keep  itself  in  due  poise  and  not 
sink  in  one  place  more  than  another,  they  take  goat-skins 
(tight  as  for  wine)  which  must  not  exhale;  and  these, 
blown  full  and  ligatured,  are  put  under  the  corners  that 
appear  most  to  sink ;  and  so,  by  making  it  more  buoyant 
there,  keep  the  float  always  level.  The  builders  buy  these 
trees  for  their  scantlings  and  never  split  a  tree  for  house- 
work ;  every  piece  put  in  being  a  whole  tree,  and  those 
only  adzed  so  as  to  lie  close,  and  then  made  fast,  not  with 
pins  of  wood  or  by  mortising  by  tenons  but  with  iron 
spikes  only.  And  this  makes  fires,  to  which  this  wooden 
city  is  very  obnoxious,  spread  exceedingly ;  for  these  houses 
cannot  fall  till  the  material  is  consumed  to  ashes;  but 
hang  together  like  bird-cages.  The  force  of  men,  with 
hooks  and  crows,  cannot  readily  bring  them  under.  At 
fires  (by  the  way)  men  are  not  permitted  to  help  even  at 
their  own  houses ;  but  all  the  people  (that  crowd  about  so 
much  with  us  for  mischief  rather  than  for  help)  are  driven 
off  ;  and  officers  and  janizaries  take  possession  of  the  street, 
of  which  they  close  and  secure  both  ends.  This  sort  of 
building  retrenches  the  number  of  tools ;  and  a  carpenter 
useth  none  but  what  sticks  in  his  girdle,  an  adze  with  a 
hammer  on  the  reverse,  a  saw,  and  a  level.  The  saw  works 
by  drawing  to,  and  not  by  thrusting  from ;  and  so  the 
teeth  are  filed  contrary  to  ours.  The  level  performs  all 
ordinary  distances  at  one  operation ;  it  is  only  a  triangle 
with  two  hooks  and  a  plummet,  applied  to  the  middle  of  a 
cord  strained  from  one  place  to  another. 

267.  There  are  also  houses  built  with  brick  laid  in  loam ; 
but  they  are  mostly  sun-dried.  They  become  hard  as 
stones ;  but  if  wet  comes  upon  them  they  decay  very  fast. 
Kiln  or  fire-dried  bricks,  laid  in  lime,  make  a  sure  wall  and 
are  used  in  the  best  houses  and  vaults.  But  the  Turks 
are  so  far  from  affecting  fine  houses,  that  they  strive  to 
make  them  look  humble  and  poor ;  which  is  to  avoid  envy 
and  the  injuries  that  ordinarily,  in  these  places,  attend  it. 
If  a  man  should  build  a  fine  house  of  strong  material, 
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others  will  say,  "  What !  do  you  intend  to  live  for  ever  ?  " 
If  it  be  pompous  it  will  be  concluded  they  have  cheated 
the  government,  though  with  less  reason  perhaps  than  if 
the  like  were  inferred  in  England,  Spain,  or  France.  But, 
within  doors,  a  wealthy  man  ventures  to  adorn  richly,  as 
their  ceilings  &c.  with  a  variegated  colouring,  not  imagery, 
but  wild,  as  Turkey  carpets.  There  is  scarce  in  any  of  the 
great  cities  such  a  thing  as  an  antique  fabric  for  private 
use ;  but  their  houses  are  always  decaying  and  rebuilding. 
And  in  the  villages  it  is  worse  ;  for  they  contrive  all  they 
cau  not  to  be  seen  at  all,  that  travellers  may  not  come 
down  upon  them  from  the  hills  ;  as,  if  they  see  a  town, 
they  will  do  in  great  parties  and  spoil  their  goods ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  they  make  their  doors  just  big  enough  for 
a  man  to  creep  in  at,  lest  travellers  make  stables  of  them. 
So  that  the  face  of  the  empire,  as  to  the  habitations  of  the 
common  people,  is  very  wretched ;  there  being  nothing  of 
that  kind  standing  but  mosques  and  canes  (or  inns),  works 
of  religion  and  charity.  But  the  ruins  of  very  ancient 
structures  are  observable  every  where ;  as  pieces  of  old 
walls  and  arches,  which  may  have  lain  open  to  the  sun  and 
weather  above  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  the  brick  and 
mortar  as  hard  as  stone  itself. 

268.  Over-against  our  merchant's  house  in  Pera,  oppo- 
site to  Constantinople,  there  was  a  small  convent  of  (lite- 
rally) mendicant  friars.  They  were  reduced  to  three  only 
that  lived  there  ;  and  despicable  fellows  they  were.  They 
lived  in  a  perpetual  contention ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
concluded  the  work  of  the  day  in  fighting.  The  main  stress 
lay  between  two  that  were  strong  and  lusty.  The  third 
was  a  poor  old  man  that  got  him  to  bed  before  the  last 
act;  and  so  he  escaped  the  scowering.  The  others  were 
asked  how  he  came  to  retire  in  good  time  and  not  they. 
The  answer  was,  "  That  he  was  a  very  old  man,  and,  with 
his  pittance  of  wine,  got  drunk  sooner  than  they  could  do, 
and  so  must  needs  go  to  his  cell  to  sleep."  The  merchants 
of  this  factory  used  to  be  very  kind  (charitable  it  was 
called)  to  this  convent ;  and  the  friars  were  often  admitted 
into  the  house  and  to  eat  and  drink  there,  and  to  carry 
pots  of  wine  and  meat  home  with  them,  and  now 
and  then  a  little  money.  But  it  happened  in  our  mer- 
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chant's  time,  that  one  of  these  friars,  being  in  the  house, 
overheard  a  discourse  concerning  the  French  ambassador 
which  had  like  to  have  made  a  great  splutter ;  and  it 
was  found  out  that  the  discovery  was  made  by  this  friar. 
From  that  time  they  were  shut  out  from  all  entrance  there. 

269.  The  friars  were  exceedingly  troubled  for  this  loss, 
and  used  all  the  means  they  could  to  retrieve  it  by  getting 
a  pardon  and  re-admission  ;  but  in  vain.     Once  one  of  them 
ventured  to  the  door  of  the  counting-house  and  there  stood 
while  the  merchants  were  writing,  and  begged  a  pot   of 
wine.     No,  nothing ;  he  must  be  gone.     At  last  he  conde- 
scended to  accept  of  a  poor  asper.     Our  merchant's  brother 
asked,  if  it  were  not  better  for  an  asper  to  get  rid  of  him. 
"  No,"  said  our  merchant,  "  here  is  a  trial  of  skill,  whether 
this  fellow  or  I  have  most  impudence.     If  he  gets  the 
better,  I  am  his  slave.     If  it  once  comes  to  that,  I  should 
be  sorry  any  man  living  should  outbrazen  me,  or  that  his 
impudence  should  command  my  easiness."     After  this  they 
were  never  troubled  with  any  of  them  about  the  house  any 
more,  but  what  broken  meat  they  had  was  sent  over  to 
them.     It  was  our  merchant's  constant  way,  as  unreason- 
able people  grew  impudent,  to  grow  more  positive   and, 
upon  that  foot,  soon  rout  them.     But  to  civil  people  none 
more  humane,  obliging  and  good-natured  than  he  was,  and 
very  loth  to  refuse  any  gratification  he  could  afford  to  others 
until  provoked  by  being  urged  in  an  imperative  way ;  and 
then  the  refusal  came  powdering  from  him  by  wholesale. 

270.  I  have  many  instances  of  his  good-nature.     One, 
and  not  the  least,  was  this.     When  he  resided  at  Con- 
stantinople and  was  the  principal  merchant  and  treasurer 
there,  he  had  always  a  tender  respect  for  the  youth  of  the 
factory  newly  sent  out  and  unexperienced  in  the  dealing  of 
that  city :  which  was  a  practice  altogether  different  from 
the  practice  of  the  elder  merchants;  for  they  too  often 
banter  young  men,  tie  up  their  heads,  as  they  call  it,  and 
make  advantage  to  themselves  by  their  want  of  skill  and 
dexterity  in  business,  and  then  make  sport  with  them.   He 
knew  these  ways :  and  as  he  always  escaped  the  ill  influ- 
ence of  them  when  he  was  young ;  so,  in  his  advanced  post, 
he  was  so  far  from  imposing  upon  the  young  men  that  he 
encouraged,   instructed,   advised  and,   in   their   business, 
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assisted  them.  He  considered  human  frailties,  and  more 
especially  the  inability  of  youth  to  stand  among  sharpers ; 
and  that  they  were  trusted  by  others,  and  therefore  it  was 
but  common  justice  to  assist  them  :  and  the  rather,  because 
of  the  consequence,  which  might  be  fatal  to  them ;  for  if 
the  principals  found  their  factors  incompetent,  they  were 
for  ever  ruined.  And  sometimes  other  merchants  have 
expostulated  with  him,  saying,  "  Why  will  you  do  this  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  you  act  against  your  own  and  our 
interest  ?  If  they  are  made  to  hold  off  selling  shall  not 
we  sell  the  better  ?  "  His  answer  was,  "  Pugh !  what  need 
you  concern  yourself  ?  There  is  enough  for  them  and  us 
too  if  we  mind  our  business ; "  or  to  that  effect,  and  no  more. 
271.  There  was  another  instance  wherein  he  showed  a 
world  of  tenderness  and  good-nature.  His  brother,1  that 
came  over  to  him  from  Aleppo  and  was  settled  in  the 
house,  fell  ill  of  the  plague.  I  saw  letters  from  him  that 
gave  the  first  account  of  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
heard  or  read  more  sensible  expressions  of  grief  than  he 
used.  It  troubled  him  to  the  heart  that  he  should  be  a 
means  of  bringing  him  to  that  city  and  thereby  be,  though 
innocently,  a  cause  of  his  death.  He  did  not  pass  his  time 
idly,  but  (griefs  apart)  laid  about  him  to  provide  all  pos- 
sible means  that  could  be  contrived,  had,  or  procured  for 
his  preservation.  He  put  him  into  a  good  place,  and  had 
four  plague-nurses  (for  divers  in  that  city  are  so  professed) 
the  most  skilful  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  to 
attend  him.  He  lay  four  days  in  the  rage  of  the  fever 
without  any  crisis  or  sensible  sleep,  and  without  any  physic 
or  any  thing  else  coming  between  his  lips,  except  lemons  ; 
and  of  those  they  gave  him  one  after  another  continually, 
so  that  he  might  never  be  without  one  in  his  hand  to  suck. 
It  seems  that  acid  is  a  specific  against  the  venom  of  the 
plague ;  for,  by  the  price  of  lemons  in  that  city,  they  can 
tell  if  the  plague  rages  or  not :  for  if  they  are  cheap  the 
city  is  less  visited ;  and,  if  dear  the  disease  is  more  fre- 
quent. And,  as  these  nurses  affirmed,  which  I  am  apt  to 
think  is  true,  if  he  had  taken  any  cordials  or  juleps  what- 
soever, other  than  these  lemons,  he  had  died. 

1  Mountagu  North. 
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272.  During  the  uncertain   state  of  his  brother's  dan- 
gerous sickness,  the  merchant,  walking  out  to  divert  his 
melancholy,  saw  a  fellow  making  a  grave  and  went  towards 
him  to  observe  his  working.     He  had  not  looked  upon  him 
long   before   the  fellow  turned  and,  looking  up  at  him, 
asked  how  the  hamadar's,  or  treasurer's  brother  did ;  on 
whose  account,  it  seems,  he  hoped  to  have  another  like 
employ.     One  may  imagine  what  an  offensive  shock  this 
was  to  the  merchant,  and  how  it  dashed  all  the  spirits  he 
had  within  him.     It  sent  him  home  with  a  resolution  to 
come  no  more  near  such  ominous  fellows.     But  it  pleased 
God  that  his  brother  recovered  and,  surviving  him,  had  the 
happiness  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  grateful  return  for 
all  these  cares  of  him,  as,  after  his  death,  he  performed  by 
his  perpetual  superintendence  of  his  family  and  remains  in 
England.     It  is  not  unfit  to  remember  here,  that  this  Mr. 
Mountagu  North,  having  recovered  of  the  plague,  for  want 
of  advice  or  care  to  physic  himself  stoutly  after  it,  was  not 
clear  of  the  venom  but  lived  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health 
some  years  after.     Perhaps  if  his  sore,  that  appeared  in 
his   arm,   had  broke   and   so   discharged  the  malignant 
humour  he  had  been  better.     But  that  had  been  another 
risk  for  his  life ;  for  they  say  there  are  two  fatal  crises, 
one  of  the  disease  and  another  of  the  sore:    for  if  that 
breaks,   there  is  imminent  danger  the  part  should  gan- 
grene and  never  heal.     But  it  happened  that,  at  Smyrna, 
this   gentleman,  in  his  return  for   England,   was  almost 
laid  up  of  a  languid  indisposition.     But  at  length,  in  the 
place  where  the  sore  had  been  which  had  dispersed,  there 
arose  a  sort  of  push  like  what  boys  sometimes  have.     It 
had  a  black  head  and  was  so  angry,   that  looking  upon 
it  almost  hurt  it.     This  proceeded  till  it  broke  and  a  black 
core  came  out  as  big  as  a  small  nutmeg ;  and  then  it  healed. 
It  is  certain  that  these  secret  operations  of  nature,  striving 
against  all  its  enemies,  are  little  less  than  miracles ;  and 
the  most  learned  can  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
latter,  in  any   of  the  celebrated  instances,  as  easily  as  for 
the  former. 

273.  Our  merchant  hath  often  discoursed  of  the  Jews  at 
Constantinople,  what  a  convenience  they  were  to  them  in 
the  transaction  of  their  business,  and  also  of  the  wonderful 
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condition  of  their  living  there,  with  other  concerns  of  that 
obstinate  people.  They  are  very  numerous  and  very  poor. 
Some  there  may  be  accounted  rich,  if  the  very  hard  taxes, 
imposed  and  paid  for  maintaining  the  poor,  did  not  almost 
reduce  them  to  the  same  pass.  For  at  least  one-tenth  of 
their  income  goes  of  course  that  way  ;  and  moreover  their 
beggarly  Jews  extort  from  them  great  sums,  which  they 
demand  as  charity,  saying,  "  You  are  bound  to  relieve  the 
poor.  I  am  poor ;  give  me  my  relief."  It  is  a  proverb, 
that  Jews  beg  con  baston  in  mano,  that  is,  with  a  stick  in 
their  hand :  and  in  good  earnest  the  rich  men  are  forced 
to  comply,  and  part  with  a  great  deal  upon  such  kind  of 
compulsion.  The  Jewish  people  there  have  an  economy 
and  order  of  their  members,  by  governing  (as  they  pretend) 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law.  And  they  are  allowed  by  the 
Turkish  indulgence  so  to  do  in  all  points,  but  that  of  death, 
the  power  of  which  they  allow  to  no  foreign  nation  ;  but 
in  cases  of  death,  they  must  be  judged  by  the  Turkish  and 
not  by  the  Jewish  or  any  other  law  in  the  world.  This 
puts  the  Jews  to  a  great  stress,  when  offences  by  the  law 
of  Moses  require  death  and  the  Turkish  law  will  not  (for 
that  reason)  adjudge  them.  And  it  hath  been  known  that, 
to  expedite  their  execution  with  safety,  they  have  sent  into 
the  Turkish  court  two  false  witnesses  of  their  own  tribe 
(which  will  pass  against  Jews)  who  have  falsely  sworn 
upon  the  offender  a  crime  of  death  by  the  Turkish  law, 
and  had  sentence  accordingly;  pursuant  to  which  their 
unlucky  brother  was  cut  off.  To  show  what  reason  the 
Christians  have  to  trust  these  Jews,  I  may  add  that,  by 
their  common  principle,  lying  and  perjury  against  all  that 
are  not  Jews,  are  not  only  lawful  but  commendable.  And  to 
lose  anything  from  their  public,  for  either  truth  or  justice, 
is  a  very  great  fault.  This  makes  all  dealing  with  them 
very  nice  and  cautelous ;  for  all  trust,  even  with  the  best 
of  them,  is  desperate ;  and  the  common  sort,  who  are  mis- 
creantly  poor,  are  the  most  faithless  wretches  upon  earth 
and  withal  most  abject  and  impudent  in  the  turn  of  a  hair. 
274.  I  have  heard  our  merchant  say,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  tell  to  any  of  them  a  sum  of  money  out  of  a 
bag  and  they  not  finger  some  of  it,  and  so  bring  it  to  fall 
short ;  and  that  traps  have  been  laid,  by  attestation  pre- 
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pared,  to  make  the  discovery  ;  and  one  of  their  house  hath 
turned  a  bag  out  to  them  with  charge  to  mind  only  the 
fellow's  fingers,  and  could  not  discern  the  least  action 
towards  a  legerdemain ;  and  yet  the  money  hath  been  short. 
Now,  would  not  one  wonder  that  a  society  should,  not  only 
deal  with  but  take  into  a  sort  of  employ,  and  it  may  be  in 
some  respect  trust  these  men,  and  use  them  as  necessary 
to  their  trade,  which  Turks,  Christians,  and  (in  particular) 
the  English  do,  and  could  not  well  do  otherwise  or  carry 
on  business  without  them  ! 

275.  When  a  fresh  merchant  or  factor  comes  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  first  Jew  that  catches  a  word  with  him 
marks  him  for  his  own  as  becoming  his  peculiar  property, 
and  calls  him  his  merchant ;  and  so  he  must  be  as  long  as 
he  stays.  And,  from  this  time  no  other  Jew  will  interpose 
to  deprive  him  of  his  purchase  but  as  soon  rob  a  house  as 
do  it.  And  thus,  by  compact  or  custom  among  themselves, 
this  sacred  rule  of  right  is  established.  On  the  other  side, 
the  merchant  can  no  more  shake  off  his  Jew  than  his  skin. 
He  sticks  like  a  bur  and,  whether  well  used  or  ill  used, 
will  be  at  every  turn  in  with  him  ;  and  no  remedy.  Some- 
what the  rogue  will  get  out  of  him  in  spite  of  his  teeth, 
and  commonly  (besides  pay)  just  so  much  more  as  he  is 
trusted  with.  And  the  merchant  cannot  be  without  a  Jew 
nor  change  that  he  hath.  The  only  expedient  is  to  make 
the  best  of  him,  and  never  trust  him  upon  honour.  It  is 
not  a  little  convenience  that  is  had  by  these  appropriated 
Jews  ;  for  they  serve  in  the  quality  of  universal  brokers, 
as  well  for  small  as  great  things.  Their  trade  is  running 
up  and  down  and  through  the  city,  like  so  many  of  Job's 
devils,  perpetually  busking  after  one  thing  or  other  accord- 
ing as  they  are  employed.  If  the  merchant  wants  any 
thing,  be  it  never  so  inconsiderable,  let  him  tell  his  Jew  of 
it  and,  if  it  be  above  ground,  he  will  find  it.  This  is 
accounted  a  common  advantage ;  for  there  are  multitudes 
of  people  that  have  need  of  each  other  and  want  means  to 
come  together ;  which  office  the  Jews  perform  admirably. 
And  in  like  manner  they  apply  to  the  great  men  at  court, 
calling  themselves  his  merchant  at  whose  house  or  gate 
they  wait  expecting  employment.  For,  when  any  thing  is 
wanted,  the  Jew  is  spoke  to  and  he,  with  wonderful  dis- 
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patch,  procures  it :  and  they  have  great  profit  by  these 
trusts,  which  they  account  as  the  vails  of  their  places. 

276.  The  Turks  are  the  most  superstitious  of  all  people, 
and  have  an  opinion  of  fascination  by  ill  eyes ;  and  the 
merchant  had  once  like  to  have  suffered  on  that  account : 
for,  being  at  the  sports  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  the 
Italian,  he  observed  a  rope-dancer  come  down  from  a  tower 
and  thought  by  his  minute  watch  to  know  in  how  many 
seconds  he  passed  to  his  place ;  and,  as  he  stood  counting 
three,  four,  five  &c.  the  rope  broke.     This  disappointment 
troubled  the  Turks  that  stood  thick,  gaping  up ;  and  some 
wondering  how  such  an  accident  should  happen,  one  said 
he  believed  that  fellow  was  the  cause  of  it ;  for  he  saw 
him  hold  somewhat  in  his  hand  and  mutter  over  it.     The 
merchant,  hearing  this,  crept  away  as  fast  as  he  could; 
for  if  the  mob  had  fallen  upon  him  for  an  enchanter,  he 
had  passed  his  time  but  very  indifferently  amongst  them. 

277.  It  was  one  of  his  observations,  that  Turks,  Jews, 
and  Christians  have  the  same  vulgar  superstitions ;  as  about 
fairies,  goblins,  &c.     As  for  the  plague,  they  verily  believe 
that  destroying  angels  are  sent  forth  and  go  about  with 
banners  ;  one  hath  a  red  one,  and  the  other  a  white  one  ;  and, 
as  these  angels  strike  the  people  they  fall  down  and  either 
die  or  recover.     And  in  time  of  raging  pestilence  there  are 
men  who  will  affirm  they  actually  saw  these  angels ;  and 
as  true  as  the  Romans  of  old  attested  that  they  saw  their 
emperors  rise  out  of  the  fire,  which  was  called  the  apothe- 
osis ;  after  which  they  were  enrolled  among  their  gods.  And 
now,  among  the  modern  Romans,  their   canonization   of 
saints,  whereby  they  become  adorable  intercessors,  is  a 
fraud  nearly  of  the  same  species. 

278.  But  all  these  different  professors  of  religion  have  a 
firm  faith  in  what  they  call  reading  over ;  and  they  use  it 
promiscuously.     For,  if  a  common  Turk  hath  a  horse  sick, 
he  will  have  the  Alcoran  read  over  it,  and,  rather  than  fail, 
the  Law  of  Moses  or  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     And  there  are 
poor  Christians  that  will  get  a  holy  man,  though  a  Turk, 
to  read  over  a  sick  child ;  and  the  poor  Jews  the  like.     It 
is   the   reading   over  that  they  value,  together  with   the 
venerable  phiz  of  the  holy  man  that  performs,  without 
much  distinction  what  it  is  he  reads.     Once  the  lord  am- 
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bassador  went  to  an  audience  of  the  vizier,  with  the  nation 
attending  ;  and  he,  being  no  horseman,  used  to  be  carried 
in  a  chair.  That  appeared  to  the  Turks  as  a  vile  effemi- 
nacy, and  they  detested  it  as  unbecoming  a  man,  who  ought 
to  govern  himself  upon  his  horse  and  not  to  be  carried 
like  a  child  in  a  cradle.  As  they  went,  an  old  Turkish 
woman,  thinking  the  man  in  the  chair  was  sick,  asked  our 
merchant  whither  they  were  carrying  that  poor  sick  man  ; 
and  he,  turning  to  her,  answered,  "To  be  read  over;" 
"  God  bless  you,"  said  she,  "  you  are  good  men,  and  that  is 
a  very  good  thing :  "  and  so  they  went  on.  When  this 
was  told  among  the  merchants,  it  was  a  very  good  jest  to 
every  one ;  but  the  ambassador  himself  could  not  easily 
digest  it. 

279.  The  Turks   have  an  opinion,  that  men  that   are 
buried  have  a  sort  of  life  in  their  graves.     If  any  man 
makes  affidavit  before  a  judge  that  he  heard  a  noise  in  a 
man's  grave,  he  is  by  order  dug  up  and  chopped  all  to 
pieces.     The  merchants,  once  airing  on  horseback,  had  (as 
usual  for  protection)   a  janizary  with  them.     Passing  by 
the  burying-place  of  the  Jews,  it  happened  that  an  old  Jew 
sat  by  a  sepulchre.     The  janizary  rode  up  to  him,  and 
rated  him  for  stinking  the  world  a  second  time,  and  com- 
manded him  to  get  into  his  grave  again. 

280.  Our  merchant  was  always  shy  of  disputing  with 
the  Turks ;  for  if  they  but  catch,  coming  out  of  a  G-ower's 
mouth,  certain  words,  as  for  instance,  "  God  is  one  God 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"  on  what  account  soever  it  is, 
be  it  only  historical,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  they  will  compel 
him  to  be  a  circumcised  Turk  or  kill  him.     But  the  poor 
old  man,  the  effendi  that  wrote  for  them,  was  forced  to 
bear  their  attacks ;  for  he  was  good-conditioned  and  would 
bear  any  importunity  from  them  that  paid  him  well.     A 
true  Turk  but  ignorant ;  and  at  worst  he  was  but  one  wit- 
ness and  could  not  accuse.     Their  chief  opposition  to  him 
lay  in  asking  him  hard  questions,  to  be  resolved  by  the 
tenets   of  his   religion ;   and  then  the   simplicity  of   his 
answers  was  subject  of  merriment  to  them.    As  for  instance, 
"  how  the  devils  engendered,  since  it  did  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  distinction  of  sexes  among  them  ? "     The 
old  man  did,  out  of  good  authority,  allow  that  they  in- 
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creased,  but  could  give  them  no  better  account  than  that 
"  they  made  use  of  their  own  tails  in  culo,  and  so  begat 
devils  upon  themselves." 

281.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  all  places  where  men  of 
different  persuasions  in  religion  dwell  and  converse 
together,  for  the  prevailing  persuasion  to  use  all  the  means 
they  can,  either  by  courtships  or  by  threats,  to  tempt  others 
over  to  their  party.  And  the  Turks  are  as  busy  at  that 
sport  as  any  people  can  be ;  but  it  is  by  way  of  persuasion 
and  encouragement  rather  than  by  constraint.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  powers  do  it  by  punishment  and  very  little 
(where  they  have  authority)  by  persuasion.  The  Turks 
proffer  liberty  to  all  religions  that  keep  within  bounds  ;  but 
will  endure  no  insult  upon  their  own.  The  Papists,  by  prin- 
ciple, tolerate  none  and  also  guard  their  own  by  suppressing 
controversy  and  miserably  tormenting  those  that  dissent  or 
differ  from  them.  The  Turks  give  all  the  kindest  invita- 
tions, that  can  be,  to  Christians  to  renegue  and  become 
Turks :  but,  when  that  is  done,  they  have  no  manner  of 
value  for  them ;  for  they  suppose  it  done,  not  out  of  sin- 
cerity, but  perfidiousness ;  yet,  in  regard  their  posterity 
will  be  true  Turks,  they  think  their  tempting  policy  worth 
the  while  to  practise.  Our  merchant  often  told  us  how  he 
had  been  most  importunely  pressed  by  men  in  power  to 
become  Turk ;  and,  knowing  the  danger  of  such  conver- 
sation, he  used  never  to  enter  into  any  comparisons  or 
arguments  whatever.  But  yet,  considering  that  he  was 
obliged  by  the  company  of  such  men  of  account  as  ate  and 
drank  with  him,  and  that  it  would  be  taken  as  ill  manners 
and  morosity  to  say  nothing  at  all ;  he  used  to  say,  that 
"  his  father  wore  a  hat,  and  left  the  hat  to  him,  and  he 
wears  it  because  his  father  left  it,  and  (clapping  his  hand 
on  his  head)  declared  he  would  wear  it  as  long  as  he  lived ; " 
and  others  of  a  meaner  sort  he  hath  put  off  by  saying,  that 
"  he  was  bred  to  drink  wine  and  eat  hog,  and  intended  to 
do  so  still."  And,  when  he  spoke  of  returning  into  his 
own  country,  scarce  any  Turk  that  knew  him  believed  that 
he  ever  intended  it ;  for  as  they  thought,  one  who  so  well 
understood  the  felicity  and  glory  of  that  country  could 
never  leave  it.  And  some,  in  the  form  of  friendship,  have 
said,  "  Why,  Gk>wer,  are  you  mad  ?  Can  you  be  so  sense- 
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less  as  to  leave  this  place  ?  "  And  the  like ;  which  he  put 
off  in  like  manner  as  before ;  and  saying  that  "  he  would 
die  and  be  buried  with  his  forefathers." 

282.  The  holy  men  called  dervises,  that  in  Turkey  pro- 
fess mortification,  choose  to  ride  upon  asses,  horses  being  a 
noble  animal  for  worldly  potentates  to  ride  on ;  and  they 
cannot  bear  to  see  Growers  so  mounted,  but  will  come  and 
pull  them  off  their  horses  if  they  can.     Once,  at  Smyrna, 
the  nation  were  abroad  on  horseback  well  mounted,  and 
spied  a  parcel  of  dervises,  coming  in  the  road,  mounted,  as 
their  way  was,  upon  asses.     The  merchants  expected  to  be 
affronted  by  them ;  and,  says  one,  "  Let  us  ride  through 
them :  "  and  all  with  one  consent,  set  spurs  and  rode  over 
this  troop  of  holy  men  and  asses,  beating  them  down  here 
and  there  as  they  happened  to  scatter.     When  they  were 
got  up  the  enemy  was  flown ;  and  they  went  away  and 
made  no  complaints :  and,  it  is  likely  they  did  not  know 
who  those  Growers  were ;  else   it   might   have   made   an 
avania. 

283.  The  Turks  retain  the  old  Asiatic  way  of  expressing 
themselves   by   figures,   and  have  divers  moral  parables 
amongst  them.     That  such  was  anciently  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression in  that  part  of  the  world,  we  have  ^Esop  to  show; 
many  of  whose  fables  have  been  translated  out  of,  or  into, 
Arabic.    And  the  ancient  prophecies,  as  well  as  the  style  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  demonstrate  the  same.     So  little  reason 
had  the  church  of  Rome  to  construe  literally  that  passage, 
"  This  is  my  body."     As  for  the  common  Turks,  it  will  be 
enough  to  give  an  instance  or  two,  communicated  occa- 
sionally in  discourse  by  our  merchant :  and  to  say  truth, 
he  himself  conversed  so  much  with  the  people  there  of  all 
degrees  that  his  style  and  manner  of  expression  was  tinctured 
accordingly.     They  use  the  words,  "  wrote  on  his  forehead," 
for  all  necessities  that  happen  to  a  man,  which  we  call 
fate.     It  is  commonly  known  that  the  Turks  are  fatalists. 

284.  Our  merchant  was  acquainted  with  a  grave  honest 
Turk  who  lived  in  a  house  with  one  slave  ;  and  when  his 
slave  died  he  bought  another ;  and  in  a  time  of  plague  he 
lost  four  or  five;    which   brought  him   very   low.     And 
no  wonder ;  for  he  always  laid  his  fresh  slave  in  that  very 
place  where  the  former  died,  without  any  dressing  or  pre- 
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paration  at  all.  The  merchant  often  advised  him  to  dress 
his  lodging  with  vinegar  and  fire,  as  the  use  is,  before  he 
put  another  there.  "  Oh  no,"  said  he,  "  that  signifies 
nothing  ;  it  is  wrote  on  his  forehead."  At  last  he  advised 
him  to  take  three  lemons,  two  sound  and  one  rotten  one, 
and  lay  them  so  as  one  of  the  sound  ones  should  touch  the 
rotten  one  and  the  other  not,  and  see  which  lemon  rotted 
first.  He  did  so,  and  was  convinced  by  the  effect ;  after 
which  he  dressed  his  room  and  his  next  slave  lived. 

285.  There  is  a  proverb,  "  The  world  is  a  tail  and  happy 
is  he  that  gets  hold  on  't ; "  which  alludes  to  some  ship- 
wreck at  passing  a  river,  where  the  hold  of  an  horse's  tail 
certainly   saves  a  man.     They  tell,  that  a  wise  old   man 
begged  a  boon  of  a  grand  signor ;  and  he  bade  him  begone, 
"  The  world  was  a  tail,"  &c.     He  thought  the  experiment 
was  to  be  tried  and  ordered  his  slave  to  sell  him  in  the 
market  for  a  Euss  slave  ;  but  to  one  that  looked  grave  and 
wise,  with  a  long  beard  and  a  bosom  full  of  papers.     This 
was  done,  and  he  was  sent  down  to  a  vineyard  to  work 
with  other  Russes  there  :  and  so  he  did  for  divers  months. 
At  last,  from  speaking  Russian  he  fell  to  speak  Turkish 
and  repeat  the  Alcoran,  and  declared  that  Mahomet  ap- 
peared  to   him   and   enabled    him.     The    master    being 
informed  of  this  miracle,  sent  for  him  and  found  it  was  so, 
and  that  he  read  the  Alcoran  well.     He  had  immediately 
his  liberty,  and  was  visited  and  courted  by  presents  from 
divers  people.     At  last  the  grand  signor  heard  of  it  and 
would  needs  see  him  ;  and  when  he  was  brought,  "  How  ?  " 
said  the  grand  signor,  "  do  not  I  know  you  ?  "    "  Sir,"  said 
the  Turk,  "  for  God's  sake  let  me  alone ;  I  have  got  hold 
of  the  tail." 

286.  Mentioning  slaves,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  mortify- 
ing reflection  our  merchant  used  to  make  of  the  unaccount- 
able difference  that  happens  in  the  (at  best)  miserable 
state  of  those  that  fall  under  the  calamity  to  be  bought 
and  sold  as  such.     Some  shall  come  from  the  same  country 
taken  at  the  same  time,  and  be  bought  by  a  cruel  fellow 
that  will  send  him  to  the  mines,  there  to  be  flea'd  with 
hard  labour  and  so  to  live  and  die  in  torment.     Another 
shall  be  sold  to  a  good-natured  man  that  shall  make  but 
an  ordinary  domestic  of  him  ;  and,  behaving  himself  well, 
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he  shall  be  used  as  a  child  and  at  length  married  to  his 
patron's  daughter.  And  all  this  immane  difference  with- 
out any  sensible  merit  or  demerit  in  either,  and  void  of  all 
possibility,  by  any  foresight,  prudence  or  behaviour,  to  pre- 
vent, alleviate  or  determine.  But,  in  the  city,  as  our  mer- 
chant hath  told  us,  a  slave  hath  some  degree  of  justice 
against  the  ill  usage  of  a  patron ;  for  he  may  allege  con- 
trariety of  tempers  whereby  they  cannot  well  live  together ; 
and  the  judge  will  decree  that  the  patron  shall  carry  his 
slave  to  market  and  sell  him.  But  it  must  be  a  bad  master 
indeed  that  will  cause  a  slave  to  affect  a  change  which  is 
very  probable  to  be  worse  for  him.  The  wealthy  men  in 
the  Turkish  dominions  have  a  great  accomodation  by  slaves 
bought  at  market,  as  we  do  cattle :  for,  if  a  man  wants  a 
slave  of  any  pretension,  as  strength  to  labour,  comeliness 
for  a  waiter,  smith,  weaver  or  other  faculty  (to  say  nothing 
of  a  concubine  or  so)  he  finds  one  out,  and  buys  him ;  and 
if  he  be  not  useful  as  expected,  his  patron  carries  him  out  and 
sells  him  and  tries  for  another.  And  it  is  seldom  or  ever 
that  these  prove  refractory  or  impertinent ;  for  the  correc- 
tion falls  so  sharp  and  thick  upon  them  that  they  cannot 
mistake  their  interest.  Our  merchant  was  served  in  his 
house  only  by  slaves,  and  all  the  cookery  was  done  by 
such ;  which  shows  a  strange  trust  on  that  side  of  the 
globe,  beyond  what  is  in  India  where,  if  the  slaves,  being 
natives,  were  cooks  they  would  certainly  poison  the  whole 
family.  He  brought  a  slave  home  with  him,  at  his  return 
into  England,  whom  he  called  Shatein,  which  signifies 
hawk,  because  the  fellow  had  a  quick  eye  like  a  hawk  ;  but 
his  nature  did  not  belie  his  country,  which  was  Georgia. 
This  slave  he  gave  to  his  mother,  and  she  used  him  as  a 
servant.  He  was  a  Christian,  but  knew  it  by  nothing 
but  a  few  fasts  that  he  kept.  He  was  superstitious  as  well 
as  amorous ;  for  a  maid-servant,  provoked  by  his  leering  at 
her,  laid  a  fresh  rabbit-skin  cross  his  face  ;  which  was  such 
a  pollution  that  he  ran  straight  to  the  pump,  and  they 
thought  that  he  would  never  have  done  washing.  He 
found  such  liberty  in  the  family,  that  he  thought  he  might 
fairly  run  home  to  his  own  country ;  and,  accordingly,  took 
to  his  heels  ;  and  being  found  in  a  wood  half-starved,  and 
able  to  say  nothing  intelligible  but  "  North  great  mer- 
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chant,"  lie  was  brought  home  to  the  lady's  house.  But  his 
patron,  perceiving  that  he  was  of  no  use  here,  sent  him  a 
little  nearer  home  where  he  might  be  kept  or  sold  as  the 
factory  thought  fit.  He  had  another  slave  that  was  a 
Polacco,  whom  he  caused  also  to  be  brought  into  England, 
and  then  sent  to  Poland,  with  his  liberty  and  about  eighty 
pounds  he  had  got  in  the  service.  This  was  to  reward  his 
incomparable  diligence  and  fidelity  while  he  served.  The 
merchant  once  lost  a  jewel  of  value  and  could  not  find  it  by 
what  means.  He  suspected  this  fellow,  and  to  the  last  in 
his  private  sentiment  believed  he  stole  it ;  but  having  no 
evidence  to  justify  the  accusing  of  him,  and  it  being  possible 
that  some  other  person  stole  it,  he  was  so  just  as  to  let  his 
private  suspicion  go  for  nothing.  Thus  much  concerning 
slaves  in  Turkey  I  thought  fit  to  insert  all  together  in  this  place . 

287.  I  proceed  to  mention  another  parable,  and  so  con- 
clude these   observations.     A   Grand    Signer  caused   his 
vizier's  arm  to  be  cut  off,  and  proclaimed  that  the  arm 
should  be  thrown  up,  and  whoever  caught  it  falling  should 
succeed  in  the  vizier's  place ;  but  upon  terms  to  be  served 
the  same  sauce  at  a  year's  end.     When  the  crowd  was 
come  together  to  catch  this  arm,  one  man  more  diligent  and 
dexterous  than  the  rest  caught  it.     So  he  was  vizier  ;  and, 
at  the  year's  end,  his  right  arm  was  cut  off  and  thrown  up 
as  before,  and  he  himself  with  his  left  arm  caught  it  again  ; 
and  after  his  second  year  his  left  arm  was  cut  off  and 
thrown  up  and  he  caught  it  with  his  mouth.     This  is  to 
show  what  men  will  suffer  to  gain  a  pre-eminence  over 
others.     The  Turks  live  under  arbitrary  government ;  but 
then  most  of  them,  though  subject  to  some,  are  superior 
to  others  ;  and  have  such  an  itch  after  tyrannizing,  that 
none  would  accept  of  liberty  and  security  by  laws,  upon 
terms  to  quit  his  power  of  tyrannizing  over  others,  in  his 
turn  at  least,  as  it  may  happen.     And  to  say  truth,  few 
people  among  us  clamour  against  arbitrary   government 
with  any  other  view  than,  by  that  means,  to  gain  power 
which  they  may  exercise  arbitrarily  over  others.     And  our 
merchant  returning  into  England  fell  into  the  heat  of  this 
rage,  which  flamed  round  but  did  not  hurt  him,  as  will  be 
displayed  in  the  sequel. 

288.  He  told  us  a  passage  which,  in  Turkey,  was  related 
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not  as  an  apologue  but  as  true.  A  clamorous  Turk  had  a 
stale  pretence  against  a  man  which  he  had  prosecuted  with- 
out effect.  Upon  the  advancement  of  Cuperli  the  good 
vizier,  he  applied  to  him,  alleging  that  he  had  sought  for 
justice  before  divers  viziers  one  after  another  and  had  been 
denied ;  but  now  his  viziership  was  in  that  place,  "  He  did 
not  doubt  but  he  should  obtain  justice  from  so  great  and 
good  a  man  as  he  was."  The  vizier  rising  up,  "  You  dog," 
said  he,  "  do  you  think  I  come  to  mend  the  world  ?  Was 
it  not  a  cuckoldly  world  from  the  beginning ;  and  shall  it 
not  be  so  still  ?  You  say  that  so  many  viziers  did  you 
wrong ;  and  do  you  expect  that  I  should  do  you  right  ? 
chick."  This  story,  setting  aside  the  Turkish  huff,  has  a 
good  moral,  which  is  that  when  causes  have  had  the  ill 
luck  to  miscarry  divers  times,  it  is  better  to  let  them  drop 
wholly  than  to  revive  stale  pretences  only  because  a  little 
better  title  is  showed ;  for  ut  sit  finis  litium,  or,  "  that  there 
may  be  an  end  of  quarrelling,"  hath  more  of  justice  than 
that  old  law-sentence  that  "  right  never  dies."  For  if  that 
were  true,  one  might  safely  say  no  man  living  hath  a  title 
to  his  estate. 

289.  Our  merchant  that  always  courted  mechanic  arts, 
seldom  overlooked  any  that  were  put  in  practice  where  he 
resided ;  especially  if  aught  appeared  ingenious  or  out  of 
the  common  way  in  them.     Some  particulars  I  remember 
he  hath  spoke  of ;  and  one  was  a  device  for  turning  up 
water,  wherein  a  man  useth  the  strength  of  his  whole  body 
hands  and  feet  alternately ;  whereas,  by  the  common  use 
of  a  winch  and  crank,  a  man  applies  only  his  arms,  and 
those  not  with  equal  advantage  of  force  in  all  the  whole 
turn.     In  this  device,  upon  the  axis  of  the  roller  there  are 
four  bars  so  adjusted  that  a  man  sitting  on  his  rump,  and 
applying  hands  and  feet  alternately,  the  hands  one  after 
another  drawing,  and  the  feet  one  after  another  crowding, 
the  bars  succeed  in  convenient  reach  and,  being  forced,  fall 
into  place  for  the  foot  to  take  that  which  the  nearest  hand 
lets  go  ;  and  so,  one  hand  and  one  foot  straining  together 
and  taking  turns,  great  weights  may  be  easily  raised  and, 
at  least,  one  man  do  the  work  of  two. 

290.  He  hath  often  spoke  of  the  admirable   use  they 
make  of  what  they  call  jezzo  ;  which  is  a  fluid  mortar,  such 
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as  we  make  with  burnt  alabaster.  They  make  projectile 
shells  of  brick  which  hang  to  a  wall  over  the  fire-hearth. 
And  it  is  done  only  by  fixing  the  bricks  edgewise  first  to 
the  wall  and  then  edge  to  edge  ;  and  the  cementing  is  done 
by  wetting  a  little  of  the  powder  in  water  with  which  they 
dab  each  brick  ;  and  so,  hand-holding  them  a  little  together, 
they  are  fast ;  for  the  jezzo  sets,  as  they  call  it,  imme- 
diately. By  this  means  they  make  the  shell  overhang  into 
the  room  above  a  yard ;  and  it  has  no  other  support  than 
the  strength  of  the  jezzo  and  the  plastering  over  it. 

291.  They  frame  all  their  glass  in  jezzo ;  and  the  way  is 
to  use  clay  upon  a  board  in  rolls  laid  about,  to  answer  the 
pieces  of  glass  however  figured:  and  as  the  shapes  are 
made,  the  glass  is  so  laid  that  the  edges  overhang  the  clay 
and  yet  do  not  touch  any  other  glass.     Then  the  like  rolls 
of  clay  are  laid  upon  the  glass  just  over  the  other ;  in 
which  manner  there  is  made  a  channel  that  takes  hold  of 
the  rim  of  every  piece  of  glass  ;  for  the  edges  of  all  the 
glass  fall  in  that  channel.     Then  another  board  is  brought 
over  and  pressed  upon  the  whole  ;  and  so  the  channels  are 
perfectly  closed.     This  done,  the  jezzo  is  poured  in  at  the 
top  and  runs  round  about  and  all  over  in  those  channels, 
and  the  liquor  embracing  every  piece  of  glass  is  every 
where  continued.     This  stands  full  till  it  is  dry,  and  (as  it 
becomes  hard  as  a  stone)  they  part  the  boards  and  take 
away  the  clay ;  and  the  glass  is  held  fast  by  a  frame  of 
jezzo  and  is  stronger  than  one  would  imagine  it  to  be. 
But  one  thing  is  to  be  remembered,  which  is  that  the  glass 
is  not  placed  near  the  line  of  the  wall  without,  but  within 
the  house ;  whereby  it  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  weather 
as  ours  is  ;  for  probably,  if  it  were  more  exposed  this  jezzo 
frame  would  decay. 

292.  In  Turkey  diving  is  a  trade  and,  as  it  were,  incorpo- 
rated and,  as  other  trades,  hath  its  master  who  judgeth 
the  divers  according  to  certain  regulations.     And  here  I 
may  observe  a  conformity  of  authority  that  will  take  place 
in  all  regions  and  countries.     With  us  it  is  a  mixture,  as 
king  and  parliament ;  so  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citi- 
zens ;  master  and  wardens ;  governor  and  directors  of  com- 
panies.   There  it  is  the  Grand  Signor  alone,  his  substitute 
the  vizier,  the  bashas,  cadis,  governors  of  trades,  caravan 
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bashas,  &c.  which  have  no  adjunct  to  the  single  governor. 
So  he  of  the  divers  is  a  governor  of  the  whole  faculty :  and 
better  justice  is  to  be  had  before  him,  against  any  of  the 
trade,  than  is  to  be  expected  here  from  a  confederacy,  as 
will  appear  by  a  short  story  which  concludes  this  paragraph. 
But  these  divers  will  do  wonders.  All  the  brick  made  for 
the  use  of  building,  is  taken  by  divers  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  being  put  in  baskets,  they  rise  with  them  upon 
their  heads,  and  throw  the  clay  into  a  lighter  and  go  down 
for  more ;  and  so  they  work  all  the  day  long.  These  are 
the  men  that  take  up  coral,  sponge,  and  shell-fish  from  the 
rocks ;  and  it  is  said  their  education  is  so  strict,  that  a 
diver  cannot  marry  till  he  can  stay  a  certain  time  under 
water.  As  to  the  justice  of  their  governor,  our  merchant 
told  us,  that  once  a  man,  coming  over  from  Pera,  near  the 
key  at  Constantinople,  dropped  a  purse  of  money,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  pounds.  Thereupon  they  sent  for  a 
diver,  and  he  went  down,  and  busked  about  a  long  time, 
and  then  came  up  and  said  there  was  no  such  thing,  They 
were  so  sure  of  the  place  where  the  money  was  dropped 
that  they  believed  they  had  got  a  rogue  of  a  diver,  and 
immediately  sent  for  the  master,  or  governor,  of  the  divers. 
He  came  with  a  retinue  of  divers  and  sat  him  down  upon 
the  quay,  and  heard  testimony  in  form,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
judge.  Then  he  commands  two  of  his  choice  attendants  to 
go  down  and  bring  up  the  money.  They  went,  and  found 
that  the  other  fellow  had  taken  it  from  its  place  and  hid  it 
behind  a  timber  that  belonged  to  the  quay.  The  master 
took  his  premio,  gave  the  merchant  his  money  and,  for 
justice  and  example,  laid  down  the  roguish  diver,  and  had 
him  drubbed  before  their  faces  ;  and  so  he  went  away  in 
the  same  state  as  he  came. 

293.  The  merchant  used  to  speak  of  the  extravagant 
manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes.  They  consist  of  hollowed 
wood,  in  lengths  neatly  turned  and  let  into  one  another, 
and,  withal,  curiously  painted  over,  and  set  off  with  rings 
of  divers  colours.  And  all  this  is  done  in  the  street  by  a 
fellow  that  buckles  his  limbs  in  such  a  particular  manner, 
that  he  makes  a  turning-lathe  of  himself.  But  in  a  word  ; 
he  contrives,  with  his  feet,  knees,  &c.  to  hold  his  material 
so  firm,  and  commodious  for  his  purpose,  as  is  wonderful 
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to  observe.  A  man  may  bespeak  a  pipe,  and  see  it  made 
before  his  face ;  and  thereby  have  a  better  entertainment 
than  smoke  and  stink  for  his  money. 

294.  They  have  a  clever  way  to  catch  sea-fish.     Four 
posts  are  set  square,  and  made  fast  in  the  sea  ;  and  a  square 
net  is  let  down  by  pullies  from  the  heads  of  these  posts ; 
so  that,  by  drawing  one  cord,  all  the  four  comers  shall  rise 
together.     This  not  Iving  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 

• 

the  fish  are  not  afraid  of  it ;  but  swim  over  in  large  shoals  ; 
and  the  man  upon  the  seat  may  easily  discern  them. 
Then,  as  he  gives  the  signal,  those  in  the  boat  hale  as  quick 
as  they  can ;  and  so  all  the  bolt  ropes  of  the  net  rise  above 
the  water,  and  all  the  fish  are  safe  in  the  hollow  of  the  net. 
Then  the  boat  comes  and,  clawing  by  the  net,  they  draw 
the  boat  about  and  take  in  all  the  fish.  I  might,  to  these, 
add  more  of  the  like  nature ;  but  I  fear  too  many  would  be 
fastidious. 

295.  As  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  policy,  with  the  genius  or  true  reason  of  their 
proceedings  ;  or,  in  a  word,  the  true  state  of  their  empire, 
our  merchant  used  to  say,  it  was  very  hard  to  come  at  it, 
even  by  those  that  lived  and  dealt  amongst  them ;  of  whom 
very  few  came  away  with  much  of  it.     And,  that  which 
he  gathered,  was  owing  to  the  advantages  he  had  by  the 
language ;  for  that  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  converse 
with  all  degrees  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  pick  up  what 
they  were  pleased  to  drop  of  their  schemes.     He  had  also  a 
large  sphere  of  transaction  with  the  great  men  of  the  law 
and  the  court,  not  without  uncommon  familiarities,  and 
friendships  with  divers  of  them :  and,  to  all  this  may  be 
added  a  furious   curiosity  in  himself,  not  without  some 
penetration  and  aptitude,  to  discern  and  apply  what  fell 
in  his  way,  losing  nothing  that  might  be  instructive  to  him. 
He  said  the  very  dragomen  or  interpreters  they  used,  were 
ignorant  of  it ;  and  he  could  scarce  ever  rely  upon  their 
skill ;  but  was  forced  to  use  his  own  wits,  and  when  he 
had  need  to  be  nicely  instructed,  then,  if  possible,  to  get 
information  from  some  learned  Turks.   And  he  said  farther, 
that  the  book  of  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  of  the  religion  and  manners 
of  the  Turks,  was  very  superficial,  and,  in  multitudes  of 
instances,  erroneous.  And  that  once  he,  with  the  assistance 
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of  some  friends,  went  over  that  book,  and  noted  in  the 
margin  the  faults,  with  their  corrections :  but  the  book, 
with  other  curiosities  of  his  own  gathering  and  procuring, 
was  purloined  from  him.  He  said,  the  Turks  are  very  shy 
and  incommunicative ;  and  many  of  them  think  that 
Gowers,  or  unbelievers,  are  unworthy  of  the  knowledge  of 
their  sublime  state,  and  will  not  be  brought  to  discourse 
freely  of  it;  as  the  subjects  of  most  Christian  countries 
are  pleased  to  do,  when  they  gratify  strangers  that  are 
inquisitive.  And  one  may  guess  how  hard  it  is  for  English 
merchants  to  know  Turkey,  if  we  reflect  what  strange 
notions  those  Asiatics  have  of  the  English  state,  that  come 
and  live  here,  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  in- 
quisitiveness,  may  be  informed.  How  can  it  be  otherwise 
then,  as  we  find,  that  such  strange  notions  and  mistakes  of 
Turkey  pass  vulgarly  amongst  us  ? 

296.  Whether  our  merchant  brought  away  with  him  any 
projection  of  the  inward  seraglio  or  not,  his  writings  may 
show.     But  it  is  certain  that  he  gained  a  just  profile  of  the 
outside  of  it ;  being  a  view  of  the  whole,  as  it  appeared 
from  one  of  his  windows  at  Pera,  over  against  the  Serrail 
point.     It  was  done  with  a  pen,  between  him  and  a  vir- 
tuoso that  lived  with  him,  on  like  occasion  as  I  mentioned 
before.     It  expressed  every  lodging,  pleasure-house,  roof, 
window,  garden,   tree,  and  whatsoever  of  it  appeared  to 
their  view,  in  exact  proportion.     And  I  have  heard  him 
say,  that  he  could  make  affidavit  to  the  truth  of  every  par- 
ticular expressed  in  it ;   there  being  nothing  added,  or 
omitted,  for  setting  off,  or  on  any  other  account  whatso- 
ever.    It  was  almost  entirely  finished ;  only  some  of  the 
remote  parts,  and  not  much,  wanted  hatching.     After  he 
came  into  England,  he  had  a  fancy  to  have  a  picture  made 
after  this  draught ;  and  he  instructed  a  good   landscape 
painter  in  the  colouring,  &c.  who  hath  made  a  very  decent 
piece  of  it ;  and  that,  with  the  original,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  his  son.     Whether  this  gentleman  was  a  singular  vir- 
tuoso, as  well  as  merchant,  or  not,  the  rest  of  his  life  will 
make  appear. 

297.  I  am  now  drawing  up  close  to  another  great  crisis 
of  this  gentleman's  life ;  which  is  his  return  for  England. 
And  it  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  here  scarce  made  a 
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man,  but  somewhat  more,  of  him  ;  for  where  are  his  faults, 
without  which  no  man  lives  ?  I  cannot  say  I  have  con- 
cealed any  that  I  knew ;  and  having  little  or  no  information 
of  him  but  from  himself,  I  may  not  find  out,  what  no  man 
is  apt  to  discover  of  himself,  his  unjustifiable  actions.  But 
if  I  may  be  so  free,  as  to  give  my  thoughts  of  his  morals,  I 
must  allow  that,  as  to  all  the  mercantile  arts  and  strata- 
gems of  trade  which  could  be  used  to  get  money  from  those 
he  dealt  with,  I  believe  he  was  no  niggard  ;  but  as  for  falsi- 
ties, such  as  by  cheating  by  weights  or  measures,  or  any 
thing  that  was  knavish,  treacherous,  or  perfidious,  even 
•with  Jews  or  Turks,  he  was  as  clear  as  any  man  living,  but 
transacted  and  dealt,  in  all  respects,  as  a  merchant  of  honour. 
As  to  debauchery,  I  have  enough  cleared  him  in  what  hath 
been  said.  But  as  to  women,  while  he  was  in  Turkey  (bar- 
ring the  excess)  I  mean  such  looses  and  escapes,  as  almost 
all  men  there  are  more  or  less  guilty  of,  I  cannot  altogether 
wipe  him  clean.  For  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  a  lodging 
he  took,  in  the  house  of  a  Greek  upon  the  Hellespont,  for 
spasso,  as  they  call  their  diversions  ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
expressly  declare  it,  I  guessed  that  spasso  to  have  been 
spassa,  of  the  feminine  gender.  But  he  knew  the  country 
so  well  as  not  to  be  guilty  of  great  excesses  in  that  or  any 
kind  ;  for  they  are  very  dangerous. 

298.  He  mentioned  a  spy-hole  he  had,  from  his  room, 
into  the  house  of  another  Greek  who  had  a  female  slave 
that  brought  a  child ;  and  that  little  infant  was  kept  with- 
out any  kind  of  clothes  or  covering  more  than  is  provided 
for  a  puppy  dog ;  and  it  had  a  kennel  under  the  stairs,  and 
straw  to  lie  upon.  When  the  servant  was  free,  she  went 
and  suckled  and  cleaned  it ;  but  what  was  chiefly  remark- 
able was  this.  It  had  a  going  upon  all  four,  exactly  like  a 
monkey,  and  trotted,  and  then  galloped,  or  walked ;  and 
so  it  would  come  up  to  the  table  when  the  master  was  at 
dinner,  and  sit  upright,  holding  up  the  paws,  begging  for 
somewhat  to  eat ;  and  what  was  gixen  it  it  ate  as  a  dog 
doth ;  and  sometimes  it  had  a  box  on  the  ear  and,  as  a  dog, 
was  bid  begone ;  and  then  it  galloped  away  to  its  kennel 
again.  It  was  a  mortifying  reflection,  to  consider  how 
little  this  animal  differed  from  a  common  brute.  Here  is 
all  I  can  say  or  think  evil  of  my  subject ;  but,  after  his 
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departure  for  England,  I  have  nothing,  but  what  is  strictly 
virtuous,  to  relate  of  him.  Therefore  beforehand  I  must 
desire  that  other  may  not  be  expected  from  me. 

299.  Against  the  time  that  general  ships  arrived  from 
England,  upon  the  return  of  which  our  merchant  intended 
to  embark,  he  employed  his  time  in  preparatories.     He  was 
resolved  not  to  leave  his  affairs  behind  him  in  disorder. 
He  considered  that,  although  he  left  his  own  brother  upon 
the  spot,1  whose  care  and  application  would  be  no  less 
than  his  own,  yet  his  experience,  and,  it  may  be,  penetra- 
tion in  business,  was  not  equal  to  his  own.     Besides,  he 
desired  to  leave  him  engaged  in  as  little  brigue  and  trouble 
as  was  possible,  that  he  might  go  on  in  the  management 
of  the  factory  with  courage  and  satisfaction.     And  he  was 
so  far  at  ease  that,  if  he  left  any  thing  which  had  been 
better  brought  away,  it  would  fall  into  his  hands  whom  he 
loved  almost  as  himself,  and  withal  took  care  to  leave  him 
in  full  plenty  and  well  provided  of  all  things  fitting  for 
him.     He  made  a  new  set  of  books,  which  contained  a 
transcript  of  those  of  the  ragion  in  which  he  had  any  par- 
ticular concern ;  and  those  he  balanced  to  the  time  of  his 
coming  away.    He  chose,  for  his  ship,  that  of  which  Cap- 
tain  Cook  was  commander,  who  was  a  good- conditioned 
man  and  agreeable  company. 

300.  The  first  launch  was  down  to  Smyrna,  and  there 
he  went  ashore ;  how  long  he  stayed,  and  what  merriment 
was  made,  is  not  much  material.     After  leaves  taken  in  due 
manner  and  form,  they  sailed,  and  touched  at  Tunis,  which 
is  in  the  bay  where  old  Carthage  stood.     They  went  ashore 
there,  and  were  entertained  by  the  consul  resident.     The 
shallowness  of  the  bay  of  Tunis  is  very  strange  ;  for  there 
was  scarce  water  to  keep  their  boats  afloat ;  and  very  often, 
upon  touching,  the  seamen  skipped  overboard  and  heaved 
the  boat  off.     One  would  think  so  large  a  sea  should,  in 
time,  sand  or  silt  up.     The  viewing  that  place,  and  being 
informed  of  the  state  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  the 
powers  there,  must  needs  be  agreeable  to  him.     It  appears 
he  was  so  full  of  it,  that  he  thought  fit  to  discharge  his 
memorials  upon  paper ;  as  I  find  by  the  following  account 
of  his  penning. 

1  The  Hon.  Mountegu  Nerth. 
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VOYAGE  FROM  SMYRNA,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  TUNIS,  CON- 
TAINING MATTERS  LITTLE  KNOWN  IN  EUROPE,  BY  SIK 
DUDLEY  NORTH. 

301.  "  Smyrna,  March  27,  1680.     We  departed  from  the 
town  by  the  ship's  boats,  which  had  then  lain  a  full  week 
at  the  castles,  where  all  the  day  was  spent  in  feasting  and 
taking  leave  of  our  friends.     Towards  night  we  all  set  sail ; 
but,  the  wind  being  fresh  out  of  the  sea,  by  our  short  tacks 
to  get  out  we  made  but  little  or  no  advantage.  So  we  came  to 
an  anchor  again  at  night  and  lay  all  next  day,  which  was 
Sunday.     Our  Smyrna  friends  had  left  us  the  day  before ; 
so  we  went  and  dined  aboard  the  Massingbird  and,  after 
dinner,  walked  on  shore  to  the  hot  waters,  some  two  miles 
or  better  from  the  castle.     It  was  a  pleasant  walk,  being 
all  even  or  else  an  undiscernable  ascent. 

302.  "  The  hot  springs  are  several ;  over  one  of  which, 
in  past  ages,  hath  been  a  considerable  building,  as  may  be 
seen  by  its  ruins ;  but  now  there  remains  one  vault,  where 
there  is  a  cistern,  into  which  both  hot  and  cold  water  runs,  to 
make  it  fit  for  people  to  endure  ;  the  which  is  sometimes 
used  by  the  people  of  the  adjacent  villages.     Near  this 
there  runs  a  considerable  brook  ;  in  the  skirts  of  which  two 
springs  of  hot  water  rise  up  near  one  another ;  the  one  too 
hot  to  be  endured,  the  other  more  temperate.     They  lie  so 
near  the  brook,  within  its  verge,  that,  on  the  least  increase 
of  water,  they  are  overflowed. 

303.  "  Next  day  betimes,  our  fleet  got  under  sail,  the 
wind  being  N.W.  so  that  we  turned  it  out  of  the  Cape ; 
which  all  did  not   compass  till  midnight,  when  we  bore 
away  before  it  and  had  the  weather  fair  and  favourable  till 
we  came  past  Malta,  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Pantalaria, 
where  strong  west  winds  came  up ;  against  which  we  lay 
with  difficulty  enough  for  a  long  time,  and  to  our  no  small 
vexation,  having,  for  about   eight   days  continually,  the 
island  in  our  sight.     This  made  us  reflect  on  a  story  that 
goes  of  another  island  hard  by,  called  Lampadoza,  which 
they  say  is  uninhabited,  and  hath  on  it  only  one  vaulted 
building,  or  church  ;  on  one  side  whereof,  there  is  an  altar 
for  the  Christians,  and,  on  another  place,  for  the  devotions 
of  the  Turks ;  and  so  it  is  by  all  esteemed  holy.     In  this 
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building,  they  say,  are  always  found  most  things  necessary 
for  seafaring  men ;  clothes  of  all  sorts,  cordage,  biscuit, 
&c.  and  a  treasury  of  all  sorts  of  money,  though  in  no 
great  quantity.  It  is  lawful  for  all,  that  come  here,  to 
serve  their  occasions  with  what  they  find  and  need ;  but 
they  must  be  sure  to  leave  in  value  somewhat  else  that  may 
be  equally  needful  on  other  occasions,  be  it  money  or 
goods ;  which  if  they  perform  not,  it  is  said  they  can  never 
sail  from  the  island,  but  will  stand  still  in  the  sea,  be  the 
wind  never  so  fresh.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said  that,  when- 
ever any  vessels  or  gallies  of  Corso,  come  here,  who  are  full 
of  lawless  needy  rogues,  they,  that  command  in  chief,  have 
care  to  send  some  principal  man,  to  see  that  nothing  be 
embezzled  by  any  of  their  company,  for  fear  of  being 
punished  by  the  winds,  &c.  The  stories  of  this  place  made 
some  merriment  amongst  us,  taxing  one  another,  as  if,  at 
least  in  former  voyages,  we  had  taken  somewhat  sacred,  for 
which  we  endured  this  crossness  of  weather. 

304.  "  But  in  fine,  be  it  how  it  will,  we  are  freed  by  a 
fair  gale  which,  in  little  time,  put  us  about  ten  leagues 
westward  of  Cape  Bon  ;  when,  as  if  it  had  done  its  business, 
it  turned  about  again  with  such  fury  that  our  whole  fleet 
bore  up  for  the  bay  of  Tunis  and  arrived  before  the  G-oletta 
the  fifteenth  of  April.     We  lay  there  all  night,  not  think- 
ing it  safe  to  venture  ourselves  ashore  in  a  place  where  had 
been  so  great  confusion,  till  we  could  hear  from  thence. 
On  the  morrow  our  consul,  Mr.  Francis  Baker,  and  Mr. 
Barrington,  came   off  to  us  in  one  of  their  town-boats. 
After  we  had  dined,  they  invited  the  captains  and  passen- 
gers to  go  ashore  with  them,  all  things  having  been  peace- 
able for  a  long  time ;  and  accordingly,  some  that   night 
and  some  next  morning,  we  went  ashore ;  so  that  we  were, 
at  one  time,  above  seventy  English  in  Tunis  from  the  ships. 

305.  "  All  the  Frank  nations  live  in  a  building,  built  by 
the  government  on  pxirpose  for  them,  distinguished  into 
three  houses,  one  for  the  English,  one  for  the  French,  and 
one  for  the  Jews  of  Italy.     It  is  a  good,  commodious,  and 
very  substantial  building,  and  for  which  they  pay  but  a 
moderate  rent.     The  English  house  is  again  subdivided 
into  three  several  houses,  or  tenements  ;  only  two  of  which 
are  made  use  of  ;  the  upper  part  by  the  consul,  and  that 

II.  M 
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next  by  Mr.  Barrington  and  several  English  merchants ; 
the  undermost  standing  void.  Under  all  these  are  large, 
fair  magazines,  all  arched  ;  so  that  they  fear  neither  fire 
nor  thieves. 

306.  "  The  buildings  of  Tunis  are  all  very  substantial, 
the  country  affording  stone  and  not  timber.    All  their  roofs 
are  terrassed,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  rooms  tiled  with 
small  squares,  black  and  white,  which  look  not  ill.     Their 
manner  of  building  is,  generally,  to  have  few  or  no  out- 
lights,  but  all  inwards  to  a  square  court,  which  is  bigger  or 
less  according  to  the  largeness  of  the  house.     In  great 
houses  they  build  their  rooms  very  stately  and  high ;  but 
their  rooms  are  generally  small  and  very  long,  and  some  of 
them  narrow  ;  by  which  means,  though  dark,  they  are  very 
cool,  which  must  be  their  great  end  and  aim  in  the  buildings 
of  this  hot  country.      They  use  store  of  marble  in  their 
buildings ;  though  they  have  none  but  what  is  fetched  from 
Genoa  and  other  parts  of  Christendom. 

307.  "  The   supreme  government  of  this  place  consists 
in  three  persons;  viz.  the  Grand  Signer's  basha ;  the  dey  or 
chief  of  the  soldiery,  that  commands  the  castle  and  lives  in 
it ;  and  the  bey  or  general,  who  leads  out  the  soldiers  twice  a 
year  to  gather  in  the  tribute  from  the  Moors.     When  the 
government  was  more  regular,  all  these  met  together  in 
divan  or  town-house,  and,  with  the  ancients  of  the  soldiery, 
consulted  of  the  affairs  of  their  state,  and  made  peace  or 
war.     The  government,  taking  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  differs 
nothing  from  the  rest  of  the  Grand  Signer's  frontier  pro- 
vinces or  bashalics.     But  this,  being  so  far  removed  from 
his  power,  did  never  long  continue  in  due  obedience ;  but 
they  that  first  usurped  were  the  soldiery,  who  soon  cast  off 
the  basha's  authority  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  them- 
selves.    The  chief  of  them  governing  the  great  castle,  and 
disposing  of  all  things  as  they  pleased ;  and,  he  also  being 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  ancientest  of  his  fellows,  helped  by 
most  voices  of  his  soldiers,  it  soon  came  to  be  a  popular 
government  of  the  soldiery,  who  often  took  occasion  to 
make  way  for  themselves  by  cutting  off  their  leaders. 

308.  "  They  kept  the  basha  still  as  a  cypher  in  the 
government,  and  still  employed  him  in  the  payment  of  the 
soldiers,  letting  him  get  something  also  for  himself,  and 
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wherewith  to  feed  them  at  Constantinople.  And  he,  con- 
tenting himself  with  this,  lived  well,  and  the  Grand  Signor 
was  not  offended.  They  always  acknowledged  to  hold  the 
place  as  from  him,  and  from  time  to  time  sent  their 
presents. 

309.  "  The  great  cause  of  their  late  evils  hath  been  from 
the  too  great  power  of  their  beys  or  generals,  who,  having 
grown  vastly  rich   and   got   that  government  into  their 
families,  have  now,  for  a  long   time,   swallowed  up  the 
authority  of  the  divan  and  made  them  little  better  than 
their  servants  ;  as  they  are  at  this  day,  serving  them  in 
their  civil  wars  more  like  servants  than  masters.   In  former 
years,  the  divan  set  the  said  office  to  sale  every  six  months 
to  such  as  would  give  most  for  it.     And  then  they  accom- 
panied, and  what  was  got  in  more  was  the  general's,  and 
what  it  came  to  less,  he  must  find ;  for  the  divan  would  not 
want  of  that  they  had  bargained  to  have. 

310.  "  Not  many  years  since,  a  vessel  was  taken  going 
from  Corsica  to  Naples  ;  wherein  was  one  slave  so  fortunate 
in  the  service  of  his  patron,  then  bey,  that  under  him  turn- 
ing Turk,  he  obtained  his  liberty  and  served  for  many  years 
in  the  camp  as  second  ;  and  sometimes  was  trusted  by  his 
patron  and  sent  out,  as  his  deputy,  alone  by  himself.     In 
this  manner  he  got  great  riches,  wherewith  he  served  him- 
self in  an  opportunity  to  outbid  his  master,  bidding  more 
than  he  was  able  to  give ;  and  so  he  became  bey  himself. 
In  which  place  he  not  only  continued  during  his  life,  but  he 
left  it  to  his  son  who,  notwithstanding  he  came  young  to  it, 
yet  continued  it  also  with  great  authority  all  his  lifetime, 
and  left  it  peaceably  to  his  children.     The  father,  that  came 
from  Corsica,  was  called  Morat  Basha;  his  son  Sulliman 
Bey,  who  had  made  his  interest  mighty  strong  by  alliances 
of  himself  and  his  children  with  the  great  families  of  the 
Moors,  amongst  whom   there   is   great   esteem  for  their 
ancient  houses  ;  a  thing  not  known  among  the  Turks,  ex- 
cept in  their  royal  Ottoman  family. 

311.  "At  the  death  of  this  Sulliman  Bey,  were  left  two 
sons,  Morat  and  Haf tsa ;  to  Morat  he  left  the  beylic,  and  to 
Haftsa  he  assigned  certain  lands  and  left  him  potent  in  the 
city ;  the  customs  and  most  of  the  gallies  and  shipping  be- 
longing to  him.     In  this  manner  these  two  brothers  shared 
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all  the  riches  and  command  of  that  kingdom  for  many 
years,  creating  whom  they  pleased  Dey,  or  governor  of  the 
soldiers.  Morat,  little  regarding  the  Grand  Signor's  basha, 
and  going  continually  with  the  camp,  cultivates  his  interest 
by  all  means  of  authority  and  alliance  with  the  Moors.  He 
matched  his  two  sons,  Ali  and  Mahmet,  with  their  best  and 
most  potent  families,  intending  to  divide  things  between  his 
sons,  as  his  father  had  done. 

312.  "  And  in  order  to  leave  them  in  quiet  possession  and 
peace,  he,  in  his  lifetime,  makes  Mahmet,  his  eldest  son,  bey, 
and  sends  him  out  with  the  camp ;  in  possession  of  which 
he  was  when  Morat  died  :  so  that  the  youngest  son,  Ali,  was, 
as  it  were,  left  unprovided  for  and  at  the  discretion  of  an 
elder  brother  and  uncle.     This  uncle,  though  he  had  lived 
in  great  riches  and  ease  all  the  time  of  his  brother  Morat, 
yet  now  aspires  to  the  command  himself.    And  this  he  knew 
not  better  to  effect,  than  to  make  differences  between  the 
brothers  Mahmet  and  Ali,  putting  Ali  on  pretensions  to  an 
equality  with  his  brother  Mahmet ;  and  to  command  the 
camp  by  turns,  one  to  go  with  the  summer  and  the  other 
with  the  winter  camp.     And  they  not  agreeing  in  that 
manner  (as  how  could  it  be  thought  they  should  ?)  the 
uncle  Haftsa  so  works  with  the  Turks  of  the  castle  and  town, 
that  it  was  soon  thought  needful  for  the  state  to  create  him 
bey  over  them  both ;  which  beylic  he  pretended  to  take 
upon  him,  only  as  an  expedient  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
till  things  could  be  equally  divided  between  the  brethren. 

313.  "  All  he  did  was  in  favour  of  Ali,  whom  he  protected 
againt  his  brother  Mahmet ;  and  Ali,  not  being  able  to  deal 
with  his  brother,  gave  place  to  his  uncle  at  least  for  the 
present.      Mahmet,  finding  things  go  thus,  immediately, 
with  what  Turks  he  could  join  with  him,  flies  up  into  the 
country  to  his  Moorish  relations,  raising  a  great  force  with 
which  he  takes  in  some  of  the  out-castles  and  makes  down  to 
Tunis  with  a  power  that  Haftsa  was  not  able  to  resist. 
Nor  would  the  Turks  in  the  town  stick  by  him  at  all ;  but 
immediately  declared  for  the  son  of  Morat ;  and  that  they 
would  know  nothing  of  Haftsa.     But  now,  they  said,  he 
would  embroil  their  country  with  wars  between  him  and  his 
nephews ;  and,  to  prevent  that,  they  threatened  him  with 
banishment  and  afterwards  pronounced  it. 
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314.  "  But  Haftsa  was  so  wise  as  to  retire  to  Tripoli 
before  the  storm,  or  before  his  nephew  Mahmet  returned 
to  the  city ;  at  which  time  he  knew  how  it  would  fare  with 
him. 

315.  "  When  Mahmet  was  peaceably  established  in  the 
beylic  of  Tunis,  his  brother  Ali  carried  himself  so  well  as  to 
act  nothing  violently  against  him,  but  let  him  live  in  quiet 
and  concerned  not  himself  in  the  government,  giving  posses- 
sion of  all  the  lands  and  country  that  had  been  assigned 
Haftsa  by  their  father  for  his  maintenance ;  and  would  have 
done  the  like  with  all  the  fine  houses  and  gardens,  &c.  of 
Haftsa  now  in  Tripoli ;  but  those  Mahmet  refused  to  meddle 
withal. 

316.  "  Haftsa  now  in  Tripoli,  seeing  no  good  to  be  done 
there,  having  great  riches  with  him,  transports  himself  for 
Constantinople ;  where  he,  by  great  expense,  procures  the 
Grand  Signer's  command  for  the  bashalic,  which  was  now 
void  by  the  death  of  Usaph  Basha,  and  writes  to  his  nephew 
Mahmet,  that  he  would  content  himself  with  that.     But 
Mahmet  not  trusting  him,  and  fearing  also  his  brother  Ali 
whom  he  knew  secretly  to  affect  Haftsa,  let  fall  words,  as 
if  he  never  should  have  peace  till  he  had  cut  him  off.    This 
being  carried  to  Ali,  he  provides  for  his  own  safety  by  a 
speedy  flight  to  Algier,  where  he  meets  with  but  slow  pro- 
mises of  assistance  to  recover  his  patrimony.     But  in  the 
«nd,  finding  himself  deluded  and  his  money  to  consume,  he 
betakes  himself  to  his  father-in-law,  a  Moor  of  a  potent 
family,  by  whose  means  he  gets  together  a  considerable 
army,  which  makes  his  brother  Mahmet  begin  to  look  about 
him. 

317.  "Haftsa,  in  the   mean   time,   comes   from   Con- 
stantinople, with   some   hundreds   of   soldiers    he   called 
Janizaries,  to  take  possession  of  the  bashalic ;  but  was  some 
few  days  too  soon  ;  Mahmet  being  in  the  field  fighting  his 
brother :  and  his  deputies  in  the  city  kept  him  out  not  suf- 
fering him  to  land.    Thereupon  he  returned  back  to  Turkey  ; 
for  he  could  not  prevail  with  his  Turks  to  wait  upon  the 
coast,  to  hear  the  success  of  the  forces  of  the  two  brothers. 
It  seems  they  found  themselves  already  deceived;  being 
all  along  told  that  they  should  be  joyfully  received  by  the 
people  at  Haftsa' s  arrival ;  and  they  would  be  no  longer 
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abused,  but  made  him  sail  to  the  Morea,  which  in  great 
measure  was  his  ruin.  For  Achmet  Basha,  the  Vizier  Azem 
who  had  taken  his  money  and  invested  him  with  the  bashalic, 
was  dead,  and  Cara  Mustapha  Basha  succeeded.  He,  hear- 
ing that  the  country  of  Tunis  had  refused  Haftsa  and  that 
he  was  returned  to  Navarrin,  and  being  desirous  to  make 
his  market  also  of  him,  and  at  least  to  get  his  predecessor's 
gleanings,  immediately  sends  and  brings  him  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he,  to  his  great  regret,  receives  dispatch  on 
dispatch  to  come  for  Tunis  ;  of  which  city  and  whole 
territory  his  nephew  Ali  was  possessed  not  above  three 
days  after  he  had  sailed  from  thence  for  the  Morea.  But 
now  he  was  in  the  pound,  and  Cara  Mustapha  would  not 
part  with  him  but  kept  him  there  a  great  while,  and  first 
permitted  him  to  send  one  ship  away  to  fetch  money,  all 
his  first  treasure  being  consumed ;  which  ship  also  was 
slow  in  coming  back.  At  last,  with  much  ado,  he  gets 
away  and  comes  to  Tunis,  is  received  as  basha  though  not 
so  kindly  used  by  his  nephew  Ali  as  he  expected ;  for  his 
long  absence  had  worn  off  some  of  the  former  kindness. 
And  Ali,  having  now  established  himself,  and  so  long  sub- 
sisted without  him,  cares  the  less  for  him,  and,  possibly, 
would  rather  have  had  his  room  than  his  company  ;  as 
appeared  by  several  sligh tings  of  him  and  not  giving  him 
possession  of  his  ancient  patrimony,  in  which  Ali  was 
instated  by  his  brother  Mahmet  at  Haftsa' s  first  flight  to 
Tripoli.  All  which  Haftsa  sees  he  must  now  be  contented 
with  and  submit  to. 

318.  "  Mahmet,  all  this  while,  holds  himself  strong  in 
his  castle  of  Kef,  some  few  days  journey  from  Tunis ;  to 
which  place  he  had  cai-ried  great  treasure,  and  whither  the 
discontented  of  the  Turks,  that  Ali  had  by  his  cruelty 
disobliged,  and  several  of  the  fickle  Moors,  daily  resort ; 
so  that  with  them  and  his  wife's  kindred,  again  he  takes 
the  field.  He  had  considerable  advantages  against  his 
brother,  who  now  again  was  forced  to  retire  up  into  the 
country,  and  presently  marches  to  the  city.  And  they, 
making  some  face  of  resistance,  yet,  on  the  first  summons, 
let  him  in  ;  and  all  Ali's  friends  retired  to  the  great  castle 
and  fortified  themselves  there.  Mahmet  lays  close  siege 
for  about  two  and  twenty  days ;  but,  not  being  able  to 
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reduce  it  in  that  time,  he  found  it  needful  to  retire,  to 
encounter  his  brother,  who  was  coming  upon  him  with  a 
great  force  of  Turks  and  Moors.  And  those  he  was  well 
nigh  overcoming  by  a  stratagem ;  for  when  Mahmet  was 
come  into  Tunis,  all  the  government,  that  were  friends  to 
Ali,  retired  into  the  castle.  Mahmet,  not  being  able  to 
take  them,  would,  at  least,  create  new  ones  in  their 
steads ;  and,  out  of  the  Turks  that  were  with  him,  he 
makes  over  again  all  the  officers  of  the  divan,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  taken  the  castle,  and  cut  them  all  off.  Now, 
going  to  meet  his  brother  with  his  camp  in  this  manner, 
he  sends  some  of  his  Turks  to  his  brother's  camp,  to 
inform  the  Turks  there,  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  castle 
of  Tunis,  and  had  cut  off  all  his  enemies  ;  and  that  now 
all  the  power  and  government  of  the  Turks  was  with  him  ; 
asking,  why  they  would  fight  against  their  brethren,  &c. 
Whereupon  all  the  Turks,  in  Ali's  camp,  immediately  leave 
him  and  join  Mahmet ;  which  had  been  his  ruin,  had  he 
not  forthwith  set  upon  them  with  his  Moors  ;  which  he 
did  so  suddenly  and  so  violently  that  he  cut  off  many 
of  them,  and  routed  all  the  rest ;  his  brother  Mahmet, 
with  but  a  few,  escaping  to  his  castle  of  Kef.  So  that 
Ali  comes  with  triumph  to  Tunis,  rewarding  his  Turks 
who  had  so  faithfully  kept  the  great  castle  for  him." 

319.  This  concludes  imperfect ;  but  I  guess  it  was 
intended  to  have  been  continued  through  the  voyage 
home.  What  else  happened  to  him  of  moment  must  be 
supplied  by  what  I  have  gathered  from  his  own  discourse. 
His  condition  in  the  ship  was  much  improved  beyond  that 
of  his  etnbarkment  for  Archangel.  Then  he  was  a  raw 
novice  or  mere  underling ;  and  neither  master,  mate,  nor 
mariner  would  deign  to  afford  him  any  participation  of 
the  sailing  account,  as  he  very  much  desired.  But  here 
he  was  lord  paramount,  commanded  his  captain  and  did 
what  he  pleased.  He  was  in  at  all  the  observations  and 
accounts  of  the  ship's  way,  journal- keeping,  chart,  and  the 
pricking  of  the  ship's  place.  He  found,  as  he  said  formerly, 
that  the  captains  perform  all  this  work  mechanically 
by  the  help  of  tables,  out  of  which  they  extract  all  their 
sums  -.  and  for  doing  it  they  have  a  rule ;  but  act  without 
any  notion  or  idea  of  the  truth  of  that  which  they  are  at 
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work  upon.  If  a  man  tells  a  sailor  that,  if  he  steers 
directly  N.E.,  he  shall  at  length  find  himself  in  the  pole, 
he  will  not  apprehend  it ;  but  rather  despise  the  ignorance 
of  him  that  proposes  such  an  affront  to  his  chart.  But 
(matters  of  skill  apart)  it  is  certain  that,  between  reckon- 
ing and  guess-work,  they  do  wonderfully  direct  a  ship 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  ;  and  for  the  means 
it  is  with  them  to  determine,  whether  they  can  make 
themselves  understood  therein  or  not.  In  this  voyage, 
the  chief  care  of  the  merchant  was  to  find  himself  employ- 
ment to  pass  his  time  which,  upon  the  sea,  was  always 
fastidious  to  him.  He  had  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  observe, 
and  the  characters  of  the  several  vessels  to  comment  upon, 
some  windwardly,  some  not  stay  well,  some  slugs,  some 
sail  hard  upon  a  wind,  and  fall  off  at  large,  with  the 
reasons  and  the  humours  of  the  winds  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. These  served  to  divert  the  time  till  they  arrived 
at  Alicant  in  Spain. 

320.  In  that  port  our  merchant,  and  some  of  his  com- 
pany, went  ashore  and  chose  to  travel  over  land  to  Cadiz, 
rather  than  sail  round  by  Gibraltar.  In  this  journey  by 
land,  which  was  over  great  mountains,  they  had  no  better 
carriage  than  a  slight  cart  or  two.  The  passage  was  very 
delightful  to  the  merchant,  who  loved  extremely  to  see 
new  places  and  such  spacious  views  as  he  had  from  those 
Spanish  hills.  But  the  lodging,  little  better  than  in  the 
open  air,  was  their  greatest  mortification.  One  evening 
they  came  to  a  little  bam  upon  a  hill,  and  promised  them- 
selves a  good  night's  sleep  there.  But  the  driver  was 
observed  to  be  very  busy  in  making  his  bed  under  his  cart. 
One  of  them  asked  him,  why  he  would  not  lodge  in  the 
barn  ;  he  answered,  because  he  would  not  be  eaten  alive  ; 
that  is,  by  the  cimici,  which  are  of  the  sort  of,  but  much 
worse  than,  our  London  bugs.  This  was  a  seasonable 
item.  The  merchant  and  his  crew  made  also  their  beds  in 
the  carts ;  and  so  rested  as  well  as  they  might.  He  told 
us  of  vast  herds  of  great  beasts  that  he  saw  upon  the  hills 
and  about  the  country  ;  which  was  a  great  surprise  to 
him,  because  he  had  heard  what  a  beggarly  country  of 
flesh  Spain  is.  These  herds,  as  they  were  told,  belonged 
to  some  of  the  grandees  of  the  country. 
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321.  Our  merchant  was  not   ill  qualified  to  travel  in 
this  country,  and  to  converse  in  the  great  trading  towns ; 
for   he   spoke   Q-iffoot   very  fluently,  which  is  a  corrupt 
Spanish.      But  because   the   Jews   write  it  in    Hebrew 
characters  (which  he  also  could  do)  it  is  called  G-iffoot,  or 
the   language   which    the   Jews  speak ;    so,  having    this 
dialect  at  command,  he  was  his  own  interpreter.  I  suppose 
they  did  not  stay  long  at  Cadiz  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  ships 
were  come  about,  they  went  aboard  and  pursued  their 
voyage.     And  now  the  want  of  diversion  began  to  press 
more  than  before  ;  and  they  contrived  divers  amusements 
to  supply  it.     The  seas,  in  that  voyage,  being  very  deep, 
they  fell  to  trying  experiments  by  letting  down  bottles 
into  the  sea.      They  had  the  dipsy  (or  deep-sea)  line  at 
their  command;    and  with  this  they  let  down  an  empty 
Florence  flask  well  stopped,  and  found  that,  at  one  hundred 
fathom,  or  less,  the  flask  constantly  broke.     Then  they  let 
down  a  common  glass  bottle  tightly  stopped,  and  in  no 
depth  could  they  find   it  would  break  ;    but,  somewhat 
beyond  the  former   depth,  they  found  the   cork    always 
thrust  into  the  bottle ;    and,  giving  depth  enough,  this 
event  never  failed.     These  experiments  demonstrate  the 
weight  of  fluids  as  of  other  bodies  according  to  quantity, 
which  is  gauged  by  the  perpendicular. 

322.  With  these,  and  many  other  such  amusements, 
they  contrived  to  pass  the  tedious  time  at  sea,  till  they 
came  in  sight  of  dear  England  ;  and  then  look-out  was  the 
word.      The  merchant  had  entertainment  enough  in  ob- 
serving the  coast,  and,  coming  into  the  river,  his  heart  was 
full;    and  he  no  sooner  landed  but  he  got  information 
where  his  best  brother  lived  and,  embarking  in  another 
sort  of  vessel,  a  hackney  coach,  steered  directly  thither. 
His  brother  was  then  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  ;  and  his  lady  was  dead  ;  so,  he  not  affecting  to  be  alto- 
gether alone,  it  fell  to  my  share  to  be  almost  constantly  with 
him.     The  merchant  came  to  his  lordship's  house  at  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  in  bed.     The  house- 
keeper had  been  formerly  his  lordship's  laundress  at  the 
temple,  and  knew  well  her  master's  brother  so  early  as 
when  he  was  at  the  writing-school.     She  was  a  phthisical 
old  woman,  and  could  scarce  crawl  up  stairs  once  a  day. 
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This  gentleman  appearing  with  his  mustachios,  according 
to  the  Turkish  manner,  Cordubee  hat  and  strange  out-of- 
the-way  clothes,  just  as  if  one  had  been  dressed  up  to  act 
Captain  Dangerfield  in  the  play,  she  stood  staring  at  him  ; 
and  he,  knowing  her,  called  her  by  her  name.  By  that 
she  knew  that  it  was  her  Master  Dudley,  and  flew  up  stairs 
to  tell  the  news,  as  if  she  had  been  a  girl  of  sixteen  ;  so 
forthwith  he  was  conducted  up  to  us.  These  particulars 
are  mentioned  to  show  what  spirits  sudden  joy  will 
inspire. 

323.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  describe  the  circumstances 
of  this  congress.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  to  have 
been  sufficiently  happy.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
conversation,  we  sent  him  to  a  chamber  to  refresh,  whilst 
we  got  up  ;  and  coming  together  again,  it  was  pleasant  to 
observe  his  figure ;  so  bizarre  was  his  face  and  dress.  His 
first  demand  was  a  tailor,  a  tailor.  The  tailor  came,  but 
could  not  finish  his  office  in  civilizing  a  barbare  under  two 
days ;  and  all  that  time  he  wore  his  Dangerfield  habit  and 
beard.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  manage  his  mustachios ; 
for,  being  apt  to  trespass  upon  the  mouth,  they  were  always, 
by  an  action,  habitually  put  before  drinking  one  way  and 
the  other.  But  yet  the  beard  would  have  a  share  out  of 
the  glass,  and  was  made  clean  again  by  another  habitual 
action  of  sipping  the  upper  lip.  This  garb  may  seem  very 
monstrous  to  us  here ;  but,  in  the  Levant  cities,  clothes 
are  not  more  necessary  than  a  beard  to  one  that  writes 
man.  After  a  certain  age  nothing  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
upper  lip  ;  but,  underneath,  all  is  shaven  clean  away ;  and 
more  than  that  is  infamous.  But  now  the  western  usages 
must  govern. 

324.  With  the  tailor  came  the  barber,  who,  like  Time 
with  his  scythe,  mowed  down  this  fertile  crop.  And  the 
merchant  himself  could  not  but  be  surprised  to  see  his 
own  face  in  a  glass,  after  the  mustachios  were  departed ; 
and,  turning  away  his  head,  laughed  at  himself.  Such 
power  hath  custom  over  men's  sentiments  and  opinions; 
for  he  could  not  help  being  ashamed  of  his  face.  It  was  a 
considerable  time  before  this  upper  lip,  having  been  long 
shaded  from  the  sun,  took  the  same  tawn  as  the  rest  of 
his  face  ;  but,  looking  white  and  pale,  made  a  strange 
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disfigurement.  And  it  was  matter  of  ridicule  to  see  him 
always,  before  drinking,  act  with  his  fingers  to  part  away 
his  (then)  no  beard ;  and,  when  he  had  done,  to  sip  his 
upper  lip,  although  the  mop  to  be  cleaned,  was  gone.  In 
the  course  of  action  habitual,  reason  and  reflection  stand 
by.  A  stronger  power  is  in  possession  and  must  be 
removed,  not  by  assault,  but,  if  at  all,  by  a  long  siege. 
The  greatest  part  of  what  we  act  in  our  lives,  is  more 
machinery  than  the  effect  of  either  will  or  reason. 

325.  His  father,  the  Lord  North,  had  then  been  dead  for 
some  years ;  but  his  mother  was  alive,  who  had  nursed 
him  in  the  plague,  and  had  been  immeasurably  fond  of 
him  ;  and  not  without  violence  to  her  affection  and  out  of 
respect  to  his  good,  had  parted  with  him  to  go  into  all  the 
hazards  of  a  supercargo  merchant.  I  may  say  she  was 
revived  by  the  news  of  his  arrival  and  more  by  a  sight  of 
him ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  was  accoutred,  he  took  a  journey 
down  into  Suffolk  to  pay  his  duty  to  her.  After  a  decent 
time  spent  with  her,  he  returned  to  London  where  he  had 
large  concerns  to  superintend.  He  continued  for  some 
time  to  lodge  with  us  at  his  best  brother's  house.  Where, 
according  to  his  former  usage,  when  any  great  alteration 
of  his  condition  or  circumstances  happened,  his  working 
mind,  about  ordering  his  affairs  in  a  fit  posture  for  his 
future  jnanagement  of  them,  would  not  let  him  sleep  all 
the  night.  It  was  the  custom,  at  first,  for  his  brother, 
who  generally  rose  before  seven,  to  go  into  the  merchant's 
chamber  and  there  finish  his  dressing.  And  he  always 
found  him  awake  and  complaining  he  had  not  slept.  But, 
upon  his  leaving  him,  he  slept  soundly  till  ten  or  eleven  ; 
whereby  he  lost  his  morning  which  he  could  not  endure. 
He  perceived  that  this  want  of  timely  sleeping  grew  to  be 
a  very  great  inconvenience.  This  made  him  resolve  to 
take  his  old  course  and  make  a  thorough  cure  at  once. 
Accordingly  he  resolved,  whatever  became  of  him,  sleep  or 
not  sleep,  to  rise  when  his  brother  rose,  and  so  to  secure 
his  mornings  to  better  purposes  than  droning  abed.  He 
took  this  course,  and  declared  that,  for  four  nights  together, 
he  was  not  sensible  that  he  had  slept  at  all ;  but,  on  the 
fifth  night,  he  slept  with  a  full  gale  till  morning,  without 
any  waking  at  all.  This,  as  was  noted,  shows  that  men 
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may  conquer  any  inconveniences  that  grow  by  custom,  if 
they  are  not  wanting  to  themselves  in  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. And  it  is  certain,  that  want  of  timely  sleep,  if  not 
obstructed  by  some  disease,  may  be  cured  by  a  pertinacity 
in  watching  ;  for  nature  will  have  the  rest  she  needs  and, 
in  a  state  of  health,  will  secure  it  against  all  the  noises 
and  disturbances  whatsoever,  as  may  be  observed  by  the 
deep  sleep  of  poor  seamen,  who  are  (as  they  call  it)  over- 
watched. 

326.  It  fell  out  that,  just  at  our  entrance  upon  the  western 
circuit,  news  came  that  the  good  Lady  North  was  dead,1 
and  had  made  me  her  sole  executor.  We  had,  at  that 
time,  the  misfortune  of  an  elder  brother's  importunity,2 
who  was  not  contented  that  any  of  our  common  concerns 
should  pass  quietly  and  smooth ;  and  he,  being  heir  at  law, 
might  enter ;  after  which,  the  management  of  the  personal 
estate  would  be  very  difficult.  Wherefore,  to  prevent  great 
inconveniences,  since  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  attend  in 
person  to  dispatch  the  goods  forthwith  out  of  the  house,  as 
was  thought  necessary  to  be  done,  I  entreated  him  to  go 
down  and  finish  that  work  for  me.  He  most  willingly  un- 
dertook it ;  and,  after  his  arrival,  he  there  first  showed 
what  an  agent  of  dispatch  he  was  :  for,  in  little  more  than 
a  week  after  the  funeral,  he  had  cleared  the  premises  of 
all  the  goods  except  a  few  which  were  left  for  thejieir  to 
have  his  option  to  take  if  he  pleased ;  being  what  could 
not  be  removed  without  prejudice  to  him.  He  was  so 
obliging  to  declare  we  must,  in  a  time,  take  all  that  be- 
longed to  us  and,  after  that,  he  would  permit  nothing  to  be 
removed.  This  made  the  merchant  ply  his  time.  One 
difficulty  he  had  which  was  to  get  out  the  brewing- vessels ; 
for  the  doors  were  too  little  for  them  to  pass  ;  and  he  could 
engage  none  of  the  family  to  saw  out  a  threshold  to  make 
way,  for  that  was  a  trespass  to  the  freehold.  But  he  and 
his  footboy  went  to  work,  and  cut  it  out,  and  the  vessels 
were  rolled  into  an  old  moat,  and  from  thence  carried  away. 
He  had  an  aching  tooth,  as  they  say,  at  the  mill-stones  of 
a  water-mill ;  but  the  learned  told  him,  those  were  part  of 

1  She  was  buried  at  Kirtling,  15th  Feb.,  168$. 

2  Charles,  5th  Lord  North. 
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the  freehold :  otherwise  he  made  no  account  but,  as  a  true 
factor,  to  accomplish  his  business  according  to  his  rule 
and  trust  to  perfection. 

327.  He  wrought  every  day  in   person,  taking  down, 
sorting,  disposing,  and   contriving   packs,  which  he   did 
according  to  art  and  beyond  the  skill,  I  had  almost  said 
the  pains,  of  a  porter.     The  neighbours,  as  the  custom  is 
on  such  occasions,  for  curiosity  came  to  see  what  was  doing ; 
he  little  minded  them  but  went  on  with  his  business.  They 
were  in  admiration  at  his  personal  industry  and  art  in  em- 
ploying others.     Before  he  had  quite  finished  his  work  the 
heir  at  law  made  a  descent  upon  him  ;  and  then,  litigating 
was  added  to  labour.     And  this  happening  when  the  beds, 
all  but  one  reserved  for  his  use  whilst  he  stayed,  were  sent 
away,  the  litigants  were  forced  to  lie  together  in  that  one 
bed  at  night.     After  we  came  together,  and  he  gave  us  the 
history  of  his  pains-taking,  among  other  grievances,  one 
was  that,  after  scolding  all  day,  his  brother  and'  he  were 
forced  to  lie  together  all  night.     I  told  him  in  merriment, 
that  was  the  least  thing  of  a  thousand,  for  most  men  and 
their  wives  did  it  continually.     But  as  to  the  business 
itself,  he  gave  me  books  in  which  were  registered,  not  only 
the  accounts  to  a  farthing,  but  every  bundle  and  parcel  by 
marks,  or  letters,  with  the  contents  in  each  particularized 
to  a  trifle,  and  where  they  were  sent  or  disposed :  so  that, 
notwithstanding  the  hurry  of  moving  and  sending  things 
away  to  several  places,  I  had  a  digest  of  the  whole,  and 
could  go  to  the  place,  parcel,  drawer,  &c.  to  find  any  thing 
I  had  a  mind  to.     This  I  remember  as  a  piece  of  justice  ; 
being  all  I  can  return  for  so  singular  an  act  of  friendship : 
and  let  that  which   I  think  enough  excuse  the  seeming 
small  import  of  this  memoir. 

328.  In  London  he  found  that  his  business,  which  was 
very  considerable,  made  it  needful  for  him  to  have  ware- 
houses and  to  converse  near  the  Exchange  and  in  a  mer- 
cantile way,  that  so  he  might  readily  carry  persons  to  see 
his  goods  ;  which  could  not  be  done  whilst  he  lived  and 
conversed  most  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.    Whereupon 
he  took  a  lodging,  together  with  some  other  bachelor  mer- 
chants, in  a  house  that  was  kept  by  a  gentlewoman  of  good 
value  and  appearance,  the  widow  of  a  merchant  deceased ; 
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and  there  they  had  their  diet  also,  at  a  certain  price  :  and 
I  am  persuaded  any  one  of  them  might  have  been  master 
of  the  house,  whenever  he  pleased.  But,  although  they 
did  not  differ  upon  that  point  or  anything  else,  he,  who 
had  been  so  long  padron  di  casa,  or  the  governor  of  a  ragion, 
was  weary  of  that  boyish  course  of  life,  and  resolved  by 
the  first  opportunity  to  take  a  house  and  live  after  his  own 
way.  At  length,  he  found  a  good  convenient  house  in 
Basinghall- street,  with  a  coach-gate  into  the  yard,  next  to 
that  which  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook  used;  and  there  he 
settled.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  a  good  housekeeper 
that  had  been  his  mother's  woman  ;  though  some  thought 
her  too  fine  for  a  single  man,  as  he  was,  and  might  give 
scandal  and  occasion  his  habitation  being  called  Bussing- 
hall-street.  But  when  he  that  had  a  command  of  himself 
did  what  he  thought  reasonable,  he  always  slighted  what 
people  at  a  distance  said  of  it.  Here  he  found  himself 
master  of  all  that  belonged  to  himself,  and  could  have  the 
pleasure  of  returning  the  civilities  of  his  friends  by  enter- 
taining them  as  he  pleased. 

329.  Living  in  this  way,  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  busi- 
ness and  did  not  dream  of  any  thing  to  happen  that  might 
divert  him.  He  found  divers  usages  in  London  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  been  practised  in  his  time  there,  or 
in  any  other  place  where  he  had  lived :  as,  first,  touching 
their  running  cash,  which,  by  almost  all  sorts  of  merchants, 
was  slid  into  goldsmith's  hands;  and  they  themselves 
paid  and  received  only  by  bills;  as  if  all  their  dealings 
were  in  banco. l  He  counted  this  a  foolish,  lazy  method  and 
obnoxious  to  great  accidents  ;  and  he  never  could  bring 
himself  wholly  to  comply  with  it.  For,  having  taken  an 

1  The  merchants  of  London  were,  at  one  period,  accustomed  to 
deposit  their  superfluous  cash,  for  safe  custody,  in  the  Mint ;  where 
^£•200,000  was  seized  by  Charles  I.  "  The  Mint  had  then  the  credit  of 
a  bank,  and  for  several  years  had  been  the  treasury  of  all  the  vast  pay- 
ments transmitted  from  Spain  to  Flanders."  (Temple's  Miscellanies.) 
Soon  after  this  period,  it  became  usual  for  the  merchants  to  deposit  their 
cash  in  the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  thus  became  bankers.  See 
"  The  Mystery  of  the  new-fashioned  Goldsmiths,  or  Bankers,  discovered" 
1676  ;  cited  in  Anderson  on  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  533.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  in 
his  Discourse  on  Trade,  has  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  bankers, 
similar  to  that  of  Sir  Dudley  North. 
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apprentice,  one  Fairclough,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  old 
usurer,  he  paid  and  received  all  by  his  cash-keeper  in  his 
own  counting  house,  as  merchants  used  to  do.  But,  at 
length,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  use  Benjamin  Hinton,  a 
Lombard-street  man  ;  and,  for  acting  therein  against  his 
conscience,  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty 
pounds.  But  others  lost  great  sums  by  this  man  ;  and  his 
breaking  made  a  great  shake  upon  the  Exchange.  I  re- 
member, he  hath  come  home  (for,  at  first,  he  was,  as  I 
said,  with  us)  in  great  amazement  at  his  own  greatness  ; 
for  the  banking  goldsmiths  came  to  him  upon  the  Ex- 
change, with  low  obeisances,  "  hoping  for  the  honour  " — 
"  should  be  proud  to  serve  him,"  and  the  like ;  and  all  for 
nothing  but  to  have  the  keeping  of  his  cash.  This  press- 
ing made  him  the  more  averse  to  that  practice ;  and,  when 
his  acquaintance  asked  him  where  he  kept  his  cash,  he 
said,  "  At  home  ;  where  should  he  keep  it  ?  "  They  won- 
dered at  him,  as  one  that  did  not  know  his  own  interest. 
But,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  time,  when  he  had  lefj:  the 
city  and  dealt  more  in  trusts  and  mortgages  than  in  mer- 
chandize, he  saw  a  better  bottom,  and  used  the  shop  of  Sir 
Francis  Child,  at  Temple-bar,  for  the  paying  and  receiving 
all  his  great  sums. 

330.  I  should  here  mention  another  thing  that  much 
surprised  him ;  which  was  the  clipped  money.  He  ob- 
served, and  wondered  that  it  was  current ;  and  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  took  so  much  less  for  his 
goods  as  the  money  wanted  of  weight.  But  I  have  so 
much  to  remember  upon  this  head,  that,  having  reserved 
a  place  express  for  it,  no  more  is  said  here  ;  but  I  proceed 
next  to  mention  the  want  of  a  convenience  in  London, 
which  was  admirably  supplied  in  Constantinople  ;  and  that 
was  the  Besastein.  This  is  a  place  like  the  Exchange, 
built  of  stone  and  very  strong ;  it  was  proof  against  fire  as 
well  as  against  thieves.  There,  goods  of  all  kinds  were 
taken  in  for  safe  custody,  and  delivered  out  again  upon 
payment  of  a  very  small  premio.  The  manner  of  disposi- 
tion in  it  is  much  like  that  of  the  king's  warehouse  at  the 
Custom-house ;  where  is  an  order  and  servants  whereby 
any  thing  taken  in  may  readily  be  found,  and  brought 
forth.  In  the  upper  part,  there  was  a  perpetual  outcry  or 
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sale  of  goods,  not,  as  here,  in  a  sort  of  office,  till  all  is  dis- 
patched, but  by  men  running  about  from  one  place  to 
another  and  crying  the  price.  There  a  man  may  go  for  his 
diversion  and,  sitting  down,  observe ;  for  instance,  a  sci- 
mitar :  "So  much  bid  for  this ;  who  bids  more  ?  "  You 
may  look  on  it ;  and,  if  you  say  any  thing  more,  away  runs 
the  fellow,  and  cries  it;  and,  if  he  finds  no  more  bid,  he 
brings  it  to  you  and  it  is  yours  for  your  money.  And  so, 
for  almost  every  kind  of  thing  that  any  man  desires  or 
uses,  it  is  odds  but  he  is  accommodated.  While  our  mer- 
chant was  a  young  beginner  in  London,  he  wanted  many 
things  and  he  believed  they  were  easy  to  be  procured  ;  but 
those  that  wanted  him,  could  not  find  him  any  more  than 
he  them.  Then  he  complained  of  his  want  of  the  Constan- 
tinople Jews,  that,  in  such  cases,  brought  buyers  and  sellers 
together :  but  of  them  before. 

331.  Another  thing,  new  to  him  in   London,   was  the 
coffee-houses.     There  were  scarce  any  when  he  was  last 
before  in  England  ;  and,  for  certain,  none  at  all  when  he 
first  went  out.1    At  Constantinople  they  had  coffee,  but  no 
coffee-houses  ;  for  those  were  not  suffered  ;  it  having  been 
found  the  people,  by  a  tendency  to  sedition,  made  an  ill  use 
of  them.    In  Constantinople,  the  coffee  with  a  furnace  and 
utensils  is  carried  about  the  street  upon  a  man's  breast,  as 
they  do  baskets  of  wares  ;  and,  if  any  one  hath  a  mind  to 
a  dish  of  coffee,  he  calls  the  coffee-man,  (one  or  other  of 
them,  like  our  porters,  being  commonly  within  hearing) 
and  sits  him  down  and  drinks  it.     If  one  would  gratify 
the  workmen  in   a  shop,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  asking 
them  to  drink  ;  they  will  answer,  "  They  are  not  adry ; " 
but  they  will  be  very  thankful  for  a  dish  of  coffee  ;  and 
then  the  coffee-man  is   called.     Nay,  there  are   men   so 
charitable  as,  by  a  vow,  to  spend  their  lives  in  carrying 
water  about,  which  they  offer  to  all  people  ;  and  those  that 
are  hot  and  dry  accept  their  courtesy.     This  shows  that,  in 
those  hot  countries,  the  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  was  not 
so  despicable  as  it  is  thought  to  have  been. 

332.  But,  to  repair  to  London  again,  from  whence  we 
were  slipped  back.     Our  merchant,  finding  the  great_trad- 

1  Cf.  i.  §  226,  n. 
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ing  companies  in  credit  and  himself  a  stranger  to  that  sort 
of  dealing,  and  that  most  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance 
were  concerned  in  one  or  other  of  them,  thought  fit  to  buy 
stock  in  the  Royal  African  Company, l  to  such  a  value  as  j 
might  qualify  him  to  be  of  the  committee  for  direction  of 
the  trade  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  chosen.  He  applied 
himself  to  attend  and  manage  as  he  thought  became  him, 
and  he  was  bound  to  do.  By  this  he  had  two  advantages  ; 
one  was,  the  being  let  into  the  knowledge  of  trade  in  com- 
panies, and  of  this  in  particular ;  the  other  was,  making 
himself  known  and  what  his  abilities  in  the  management  of 
all  sorts  of  business  were.  And  here  it  was  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Exchange,  he  first  did  justice  to  his  character. 
For  he  was  sagacious  to  take  the  substance  of  any  matter, 
at  the  first  opening  ;  and  then,  having  by  proper  questions 
more  fully  informed  himself,  could  clearly  unfold  the  diffi- 
culty, with  all  its  circumstances  of  advantage  and  disad- 
vantage, to  the  understanding  of  others.  He  was  an  ex- 
quisite judge  of  adventures  and  the  value  and  eligibility 
of  them.  He  was  very  quick  at  discerning  the  fraud  or 
sincerity  of  many  persons  the  Company  had  trusted ;  as 
also  the  characters  of  those  that  proffered  and  were  ex- 
amined, in  order  to  be  employed  or  trusted.  If  he  once 
found  that  any  person  was  false  and  had  cheated  the  Com- 
pany, he  was  ever  after  inflexible ;  and  no  solicitation  or 
means  whatsoever,  could  prevail  with  him  to  cover  or  con- 
nive ;  but  he  laid  them  open  as  broad  as  the  day.  It  is 
often  found  that  men,  in  a  public  trust,  will  give  way  to 
favour ;  and,  for  poverty,  presents,  or  solicitation,  indulge 
and  intercede  for  what  they  would  not  bear  in  their  own 
private  concerns.  But,  as  to  matter  of  future  trust,  no 
means  could  take  our  merchant  off  a  knave's  skirts,  if 
ever  in  public  or  private  concerns  he  had  once  found  him 
out. 

333.  This  positive  conduct  of  his,  however  in  itself 
commendable,  had  like  to  have  cost  him  his  life.  Upon 
an  examination  at  the  African  house,  a  captain  of  a  ship 
was  convicted  of  having  defrauded  the  Company  most 

1  Established  in  the  year  1672  ;  the  fourth  and  last  exclusive  com- 
paay  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa.     The  trade  became  open  in  1689. 
II.  N 
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grossly  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  by  our  merchant's  acuteness 
and  skill  that  the  discovery  was  made.  Afterwards,  this 
captain  having  softened  divers  of  the  committee,  made 
his  applications  for  another  trust.  Our  merchant  adhered 
to  his  conviction,  and  would  by  no  means  consent  to  his 
being  employed  again.  He  thought  that,  in  such  a 
managery,  there  was  so  much  of  trust  that  of  necessity 
they  must  be,  more  or  less,  cheated  ;  and  all  the  means 
that  could  possibly  be  used  would  not  prevent  it.  There- 
fore, where  cheats  are  once  found  out,  to  pass  them  by  or 
connive  encourages  frauds ;  and  they  will  have  no  reason 
to  expect  honest  dealing  :  for  men  are  not  honest  by  prin- 
ciple but  by  interest  and  fear  that  relates  to  it ;  and  it 
were  all  one  as  to  throw  up  and  surrender  the  Company's 
effects  to  be  embezzled  by  those  that  are  trusted  with 
them.  Upon  this,  against  the  inclination  of  some  of  the 
committee,  the  order  was,  that  the  captain  should  be  held 
to  account  and  not  be  farther  employed ;  for,  upon  such  a 
staring  detection  as  had  been  made  none  could  persist  in 
his  favour.  But,  after  the  committee  was  up  and  the 
gentlemen  moving  about  the  room,  one  went  out  and  told 
the  captain  whom  he  might  thank.  Thereupon  the  captain 
enters  the  room  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  went  directly 
towards  Mr.  iNorth,  who  stood  talking  with  some  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  with  a  direct  intent  to  stab  him. 
But,  as  he  came  near,  one  of  the  merchants,  perceiving  his 
sword,  struck  it  down  ;  and  so  he  missed  his  purpose. 
Mr.  North  broke  his  cane  upon  the  fellow's  head;  which 
was  all  the  satisfaction  he  had  for  so  dangerous  an  as- 
sault ;  for  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  prosecute  the 
man  to  make  him  an  example. 

334.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  finding  his  brother 
falling  thus  pell-mell  into  affairs  of  trade ;  and  perceiving, 
by  his  conversation,  that  he  had  an  uncommon  penetra- 
tion and  capacity  both  in  general  and  particular  direction 
of  matters  to  be  transacted  by  the  application  of  many 
heads  and  hands,  thought  sincerely  that  he  should  dojhis 
majesty  a  signal  piece  of  service  in  recommending  him  to 
some  post,  of  which,  in  the  revenue  business,  there  were 
not  a  few  that  needed  such  an  one  as  he  was :  and  If, 
withal,  he  did  good  to  his  brother,  his  integrity  and  service 
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to  the  king  his  master  was  never  the  less.  Accordingly, 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  him  to  my  Lord  Ro- 
chester (then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury),  and  told  him, 
that  he  had  a  brother,  lately  arrived  from  Turkey,  who 
understood  trade  and  the  marine  perfectly  well ;  and,  he 
believed  it  would  be  for  his  majesty's  service  if  his  lordship 
thought  fit  to  recommend  him  to  any  employment  in  the 
Customs,  or  where  such  a  person  might  be  useful;  and 
that,  really,  he  believed  that  no  man  in  England  was  so 
well  qualified  to  serve  the  king  as  his  brother  was.  But 
his  lordship  so  little  thought  there  could  be  an  im- 
partial man  in  the  world,  that,  for  answer,  he  only  smiled ; 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  thought  my  lord 
chief  justice  came  to  palm  his  brother  upon  him.  By  this 
it  appeared,  that  the  Lord  Rochester  did  not  understand 
men.  But  his  mind  altered  afterwards  ;  of  which  more  is 
said  in  the  life  of  the  same  chief  justice. 

335.  But,  now  we  are  drawing  near  to  the  public,  I  must 
remember  what  a  reverend  opinion  of  Gates  and  his  ac- 
complices our  merchant  brought  over  with  him.  It  was 
the  method  of  all  the  fautors  of  the  plot  which  bore  his 
name  along  with  it,  whether  for  malice  or  ignorance,  but 
more  especially  the  former,  to  cram  down  all  indifferent 
people's  throats  a  belief  of  it.  Those  that  lived  in  the 
time  must  needs  see  the  credit  it  had,  I  mean  with  indiffe- 
rent people,  was  more  through  artifice,  or  rather  force, 
than  right  reason.  And,  according  to  this  scheme,  the 
London  merchants,  and  particularly  those  trading  to  the 
Levant,  being  generally  among  the  fautors,  belaboured  all 
their  factors  with  their  accounts  of  the  most  horrid  con- 
spiracy, &c.  discovered  by  that  instrument  of  Providence, 
Gates.  That  the  same  plot  was  still  carrying  on  and  they 
were  not  come  to  the  bottom  of  it  yet ;  but  they  hoped, 
by  the  next  conveyance,  they  should  send  them  this  same 
bottom  of  the  plot.  Those  who  had  relations  or  friends 
abroad  and  had  other  sentiments  of  the  matter,  did  not, 
nay  dare  not,  write  any  thing  in  derogation  of  Gates  or 
his  plot ;  for,  such  a  letter  intercepted  and  produced,  the 
writer  had  gone  headlong  into  the  midst  of  it ;  at  least 
had  suffered  for  traducing  the  justice  of  the  nation.  So 
the  intelligence  ran  all  on  one  side ;  and  there  is  no  wonder 
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that  Gates  should  be  so  idolized,  as  he  was,  amongst  the 
factors  and  merchants  at  Constantinople.  Our  merchant 
told  us  that,  in  all  their  jollities,  next  to  the  king's  health, 
Oates's  was  celebrated.  But  they  thought  it  very  strange 
that  the  next  letters  did  not  bring  the  bottom,  nor  the 
next ;  but  still,  by  the  next,  they  hoped  they  should  have 
it.  Thus  our  merchant  came  home  seasoned  ;  but,  instead 
of  finding  the  bottom  turned  up,  the  moon  was  in  the 
wane  and  Gates  was  become  almost  a  common  detestation. 
It  was  some  time  before  we  could,  by  discourse,  give  him 
a  right  idea  of  our  public ;  so  hard  held  he  upon  the  pre- 
judice that  was  burnt  into  him,  by  letters  from  England, 
about  this  devilish  plot.  But,  by  degrees  he  saw  daylight, 
and  detested  that  nest  of  villains  as  much  as  we  did ; 
and  his  behaviour  afterwards  showed  him  to  be  a  true 
convert. 

336.  He  found  us  almost  ready  to  go  together  by  the 
ears,  about  public  matters,  which  soon  settled  in  the  terms 
of  Whig  and  Tory.1  Those  were  the  appellatives;  but  the 
mythology  was  seditious  and  loyal;  the  history  of  which  is 
fully  related  in  the  Examen.  Those  who  joined  in  all  the 
wicked  practices  to  destroy  the  then  present  government, 
and  those  who  endeavoured,  by  all  justifiable  means,  to 
sustain  the  credit  and  authority  of  it  (as  there  was  need 
enough)  against  the  stratagems  and  under-hand  dealings 
of  the  others.  The  former  were  also  distinguished  by 
crying  up  Oates's  plot ;  and  the  others,  by  crying  it  down. 
And,  upon  such  terms  of  faction,  heats,  animosities,  striv- 
ings, tumults,  seditions,  and  what  not  of  disorder,  was 
grown  to  that  height,  as  made  Whitehall  shake ;  all  which 
is  fully  made  appear  in  the  said  Examen.  The  Whigs 
declared  a  war  against  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  unhappily  declared  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  they 
stirred  up  and  abetted  proceedings  solemnly  to  have  him 
excluded  from  succeeding  to  the  crown.  The  Tories  un- 
derstood well,  that  this  did  not  strike  more  at  the  duke 
than  at  the  king  himself ;  for,  if  the  exclusion  passed,  the 
king  must  be  deprived  of  his  magistracy  and  militia, 
without  which  the  exclusion  would  not  be  safe  ;  and  that 

1  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  §  286,  note. 
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which  could  not  have  been  modestly  asked  before,  would 
then  have  been  demanded  ;  and  the  granting  what  they 
asked,  would  have  made  a  reason  to  ask  what  could  not 
without  the  ruin  of  the  public  be  granted ;  and  yet  they 
thought  they  should  be  able  to  extort  it:  and,  for  that 
reason,  they  were  impetuous  for  the  exclusion  even  to 
madness ;  or,  as  if  they  were  fully  bent,  in  the  first  place, 
to  extort  even  that. 

337.  I  shall  not  here  give  any  account  of  this  plot  of 
Gates' s,  nor  of  the   monster  brought  forth  by  it,  called 
Ignoramus;  nor   of  the  troubles  about  choosing  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  because  a  particular  account  is 
given  of  all  these  in  the  Examen,  and  the  Life  of  this 
gentleman's  best  brother,  the  Lord  Keeper  North.    It  may 
be  found  also  in  the  same  Life,  how  this  gentleman  was 
persuaded  to  hold  sheriff ;  I  shall  therefore  omit  that  also, 
and  proceed  to  some  particulars,  not  so  exactly  related 
there. 

338.  As  soon  as  he  had  determined  to  hold  sheriff,  and 
that  was  known,  the  agitators  of  the  opposing  party  were  <  i 
at  their  wits'  end  ;  for  they  knew  on  what  bottom  the "" 
whole  machine  rested,  viz.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  North's 
reputation  and  authority.     He  was  one  whom,  by  all  their 
arts,  terrors,  and  insinuations,  they  could  never  seduce  to 
move  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  he  judged  to  be  his  duty 
to  the  crown :  and  that  also  he  esteemed  to  be  his  best 
service  to   his  country ;  since  that  way  only  he  thought 
justice  and  peace  in  the  nation  was  to  be  maintained.    JSe 
concluded  that,  with  his  majesty  and  his  government,  the 
church  and  national  liberty  and  the  people's  safety  and 
property  must  stand  and  fall  together.     And,  besides  this 
steadiness,  it  was  yet  worse  ;  for,  with  his  skill  in  the  law 
and  known  adherence  to  justice,  for  which  he  was  celebrated 
by  the  citizens  among  whom  he  had  acted  as  chief  judge 
for  many  years,  he  had  also  an  interest  and  authority  in 
all  the  counties  of  England,  in  most  of  which  he  was  not 
only  loved  but  revered.     All  this  cast  such  a  damp  upon 
the  cause  of  the  faction  as  they  could  not  bear,     They 
turned  every  stone,  executed  every  invention  that  could  be 
contrived,   to   break    this    system.      They   bellowed   and 
roared  with  univocal  noise,  not  only  in  the  city  but  all 
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over  England,  that  Sir  John  Moor l  and  his  Sheriff  North 
should  both  be  hanged  for  their  daring  to  invade  the  rights 
of  the  citizens.  They  applied  to  work  personally  upon  Mr. 
North  ;  for  the  party  men  that  were  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, and  even  those  that  were  indifferent,  came 
about  him  wondering  what  he  meant.  "  What !  "  said 
they,  "put  yourself  in  a  place  that  is  disputed,  and  that 
with  so  much  rage  and  fury?  You'll  certainly  be  undone." 
All  that  he  answered  was,  "  I'm  a  citizen  and  I'll  obey  the 
city.  If  I'm  called  upon  an  office,  the  oath  I  took  as  a 
freeman  requires  me  to  obey ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  G-od," 
clapping  his  hand  on  his  head,  "  so  I  will,"  said  he,  "  and 
never  break  my  head  about  titles." 

339.  But  what  was  very  remarkable,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  bruit  when  most  people  expected  Mr.  North  should 
not  have  come  much  abroad  or  have  appeared  concerned  if 
not  somewhat  dubious,  at  a  time  when  his  name  was 
broiling  upon  the  coals,  being  the  subject  of  all  the  talk 
of  the  town  and,  as  the  faction  had  ordered  the  matter, 
country  to  boot ;  yet  he  went  about  his  business,  and 
walked  the  streets  to  and  fro  with  all  the  freedom  and 
mirth  he  used  to  show,  as  if  nothing  stirring  had  con- 
cerned him.  It  was  pleasant,  whilst  walking  with  him,  to 
see  fellows  in  haste  stop  at  the  sight  of  him  and  let  him 
pass  by  while  they  stared ;  and  in  little  companies  on  the 
other  side,  people  in  their  talk,  looking  and  pointing  to- 
wards him,  as  saying,  "that's  he."  This  behavioui  was 
wondered  at,  and  differently  interpreted  according  to  the 
complexion  of  the  observers.  The  party  men,  who  knew 
best  why  they  were  so  concerned  to  retain  their  dear  im- 
punity, rested  not,  but  were  continually  pushing  some 
experiment  or  other  to  divert  him.  They  found  out  his 
ordinary  friends,  and  wrote  penny-post  letters  about,  that 
they  might,  for  his  own  good,  which  the  writers  (forsooth) 
were  tender  of,  dissuade  him  :  and  not  a  few  came,  directed 
to  himself  in  the  guise  of  good-will.  At  length,  they 
called  him  blind  Bayard,  and  made  a  stupid  insensible  ass 


1  See  the  character  of  Sir  John  Moor,  in  the  Examen,  p.  596 ;  where 
an  account  is  also  given  of  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  text.  See 
also  Burnet  (Own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  914). 
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of  him  that  understood  not  what  he  was  about.  And  so 
this  bull-beggar  trade  went  on  till  after  the  election; 
which  made  matter  of  discourse,  and  sometimes  merriment, 
among  ourselves ;  but  altered  not  the  state  of  his  case  one 
jot. 

340.  But  one  thing  the  party  did,  which  was  really  mali- 
cious and  might  have  had  an  unfortunate  turn  upon  him. 
They  found  out  that,  at  this  time,  he  was  in  full  courtship 
of  a  widow  lady,  very  beautiful  and  rich,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Eobert  Cann,  a  morose  old  merchant  of  Bristol.     They 
caused  letters  to  be  sent  to  this  old  gentleman,  from  some 
in  London  that  he  valued,  intimating  that  his  daughter 
was  going  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  new-comer,  that 
all  people  believed  was  not  worth  a  groat ;  else  he  would 
not  act  so  desperately  as  he  did ;  for,  if  he  went  on,  he 
would  certainly  be  hanged.     And  the  lady  herself  was 
plied  with  gossips  ;  but  her  penetration  was  not  so  shallow 
as  their  tittle-tattle.     She  lodged  in  the  house  of  an  under- 
standing merchant,  one  Mr.  George  Sitwel;    and,  it  is 
likely,  the  gentleman  gave  a  good  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings  both  to   his   lady   and   the   merchant    her   friend ; 
and,  as  it  fell  out,  all  this  wind  shook  no  corn  in  that 
quarter. 

341.  Not  long  after  the  declaration  of  the  choice  at  the 
Common  Hall,  there  came  to  Mr.  Dudley  North  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  my  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen. 
He  attended,  arid  was  told  that  he  had  been  duly  elected, 
by  the  city  at  their  Common  Hall,  to  be  one  of  the  sheriffs 
for  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  next  year  ensuing  ;  and 
they  required  him  to  give  the  proper  security  to  hold,  or  he 
must  expect  to  be  fined..  He,  in  a  short  speech,  disabled  him- 
self, as  a  stranger  to  and  unexperienced  in,  English  affairs ; 
therefore  not  qualified  for  such  a  place ;  and,  moreover, 
he  heard  much  discourse  touching  the  illegality  of   his 
being  chosen ;  and  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  put  upon  an 
office  of  which  the  right  was  disputed.     He  was  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  soon  after  called  in,  and  told  that  the 
whole  court  was  very  well  satisfied  of  his  capacity  for  the 
office  he  was  chosen  into  ;  and,  as  to  the  title,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  by  the  whole  court  (the  five  aldermen  of 
the  faction  being  then  present)  none  dissenting,  that  he 
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was  duly  elected  and  must  serve.  Thereupon  he  sub- 
mitted ;  and,  having  entered  into  bonds  with  condition  to 
be  sworn  into  and  to  execute  the  office  of  sheriff,  he  was, 
for  that  time,  dismissed.  And,  when  the  time  came,  he 
was  solemnly  sworn  and,  passing  the  forms,  was  allowed 
at  the  Exchequer.1  And  the  old  sheriffs  turned  over  the 
gaols  to  these  new  ones  in  accustomed  manner  and  form ; 
wisely  determining  not  to  refuse  that,  for  reasons  already 
declared  in  the  Examen.  I  might  here  mention  an  attempt 
of  the  faction,  through  Mr.  Fairclough,  to  make  Mr.  North 
b te  himself,  as  they  used  to  term  it ;  but  it  is  par- 
ticularly related  in  the  Examen,  so  shall  not  make  any 
repetition  of  it. 

342.  During  all  these  turbulences  in  the  public,  Mr. 
North  did  not  neglect  his  main ;  which  was  to  accomplish 
his  match  with  the  Lady  Gunning.  Concerning  which,  I 
must  remember  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  seriously  thought 
of,  I  took  upon  me  to  write  to  Sir  Robert  Cann,  her  father, 
with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  and  proposed  the  match 
to  him,  setting  forth  Mr.  North  with  all  the  advantage  I 
could.  The  old  knight  returned  an  answer  and  in  it  an 
enorm  demand,  viz.  that  when  Mr.  North  had  purchased 
an  estate,  in  land,  of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  a  year 
(I  know  not  which)  whereby  he  might  make  settlements 
suitable  to  his  daughter's  fortune,  he  would  hearken  to  my 
proposition ;  but  none  of  less  estate  in  land  must  pretend 
to  her.  This  was  cold  water,  and  I  desisted.  But,  when 
a  good  advance  was  made  in  the  lady's  favour,  she  adher- 
ing resolutely  to  have  her  father's  consent,  without  which 
she  would  never  marry,  Mr.  North  himself  wrote  to  Sir 
Robert  in  general  terms,  for  his  consent  upon  making  such 
settlements  as  should  be  approved.  His  answer  was  to 
the  same  effect,  viz.  that  when  he  had  produced  his  par- 
ticulars, <fec.  Then  Mr.  North  wrote  again  a  proposition 
to  settle  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  an  estate, 
&c.  The  old  man  answered  thus,  "  Sir,  my  answer  to 
your  first  letter  is  an  answer  to  your  second.  Your 

1  For  a  full  account  of  these  transactions,  see  the  Examen  (p.  595, 
et  seq.\  and  the  Trial  of  Pilkington  and  others  for  a  riot.  (HowelVs 
State  Trials,  vol.  ix.  p.  187.)  See  also  the  Life  of  the  Lard  Ketptr, 
§  249,  et  seq. 
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humble  servant,  R.  C."  Mr.  North  returned,  "  Sir,  I  per- 
ceive you  like  neither  me  nor  my  business.  Your  humble 
servant,  D.  N."  And  there  ended  the  correspondence  with 
the  father  at  that  time.  But,  in  the  meantime,  he  had 
wrote  to  his  daughter,  to  show  her  the  precipice  she  was 
upon  ;  going  to  marry  a  desperado,  not  worth  a  groat,  and 
one  that  would  certainly  be  hanged. 

343.  But  the  old  man  at  length,  finding  this  would  be  a 
match,   when   the   dust   raised   by  party  work  was  well 
cleared  off,  fell  in ;  and,  since  he  could  not  have  his  will 
in  the  person,  he  resolved  to  have  it  in  the  settlements. 
So,  besides  what  Mr.  North  settled,  he  must  turn  over  all 
his  wife's  fortune  of  all  kinds  for  her  separate  dispose. 
This  done,  he  consented  ;    and  the  match,  with  a  very 
honourable  attendance,  was   solemnized.     But   the  lady, 
whose  judgment  and  penetration  was  superior  to  most  of 
her  sex,  took  care,  before  she  went  to  church,  to  commit 
her  separate  maintenance  to  the  flames,  as  being  for  the 
most  part  a  make-bait,  and  never  of  use  but  in  the  cases  of 
young  folks  whose  characters  are  not  known.     Any  one 
that  hath  lived  in  the  view  of  the  world,  as  she  had  done, 
might  easily  discern  a  good  man  from  a  bad  one.     The 
many  marks  of  family,  company,  reputation,  successes,  &c. 
seldom  fail  to  indicate  a  man's  moral  character.     It  was 
almost  impossible  but  this  match  must  prove  happy ;  for 
here  were  two  persons  to  be  joined  that  were  wise  and 
sincere  and  who  meant  the  same  thing,  that  is,  to  make 
each  other  happy.     I  have  heard  Mr.  North  say,  that  he 
never  feared  an  ill  wife  if  the  woman  was  wise  ;  for  then 
she  would  go  to  her  interest ;  and  he  could  make  that  so 
plain  to  her  as  she  could  not  mistake  it.    The  only-thing  he 
feared  in  a  match  was  the  being  made  infamous ;  which 
was  in  a  woman's  power  to  do  ;  and  there  were  no  means 
upon   earth  to  prevent   it.     He  had   not   heard,  I  sup- 
pose, what  a   gentleman   said  who  on  that  account  had 
parted    with    his    wife.     "  It's    true,"    said    he,    "  I   was 
a  cuckold  ;  but  now  I  am  none  for  I  have  cut  off  my 
horns." 

344.  But,  to  show  how  this  lady  condescended  to  oblige 
her  husband  after  she  was  married,  I  must  observe  that, 
contrary  to  her  nature  and  humour,  which  was  to  be  re- 
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tired,  she  kept  him  company  in  public  at  his  feastings, 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  at  those  noisy  and 
fastidious  dinners.  And  it  did  not  a  little  illustrate  his 
happiness  in  the  midst  of  these  shrieval  troubles  when  the 
citizens  came,  that  a  lady  so  beautiful  and  rich,  with  her 
belles  airs,  advanced,  receiving  and  saluting  so  much  com- 
pany. But  it  was  to  continue  only  for  one  year  ;  so  she 
endured  it.  The  old  knight,  her  father,  came  at  last  to 
be  proud  of  his  son ;  for  when  the  first  visit  was  paid  at 
Bristol,  Mr.  North,  to  humour  the  vanity  of  that  city  and 
people,  put  himself  in  a  splendid  equipage.  And  the  old 
man,  in  his  own  house,  often  said  to  him,  "  Come,  son,  let 
us  go  out  and  shine,"  that  is,  walk  about  the  streets  with 
six  footmen,  in  rich  liveries,  attending.  But  when  he 
found  the  separate  deed  given  up  and  the  furniture  she 
had  there  packing  away,  he  was  enraged  and  told  her  she 
was  cheated,  &c.  He  made  her  so  afraid  of  him  that  she 
durst  not  stay  in  his  house  without  her  husband,  but  chose 
to  accompany  him  over  sea  to  St.  Brevill's,1  where  her 
jointure  lay,  though  sick  to  death  (being  breeding),  rather 
than  stand  her  father's  discourse  to  her.  But  all  was  well 
at  last ;  as  will  be  told  afterwards. 

345.  When  all  the  forms  of  this  shrieval  instalment 
were  over,  Mr.  North  received  the  honour  of  knighthood ; 
which  he  would  have  declined  saving  for  two  reasons ;  one 
was,  the  usage  of  the  city  which  the  magistrates  are  com- 
monly delighted  with,  and  pay  willingly  for  that  court- 
compliment  ;  and  his  not  embracing  it  had  been  taken  ill 
of  him.  The  other  reason  was,  that  his  wife  might  not  be 
styled  the  Lady  (running ;  which  separation,  even  of 
names,  he  chose  to  avoid.  But,  as  to  honour  and  place, 
that  which  he  had  by  birth  was  superior.2  The  great 
alteration  visible  in  the  faces  of  the  citizens  after  this  elec- 
tion, has  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  Examen.  And,  as 
the  custom  of  feasting,  lately  laid  aside,  was  now  resumed, 
Mr.  North  took  a  great  hall  that  belonged  to  one  of  the 
companies  and  kept  his  entertainments  there..  .He  had 
divers  very  considerable  presents  from  friends  and  rela- 

1  In  Gloucestershire. 

2  He  being  the  son  of  a  peer  and  so  "  The  Honourable " ;  she  only 
taking  rank  as  a  knight's  widow. 
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tions,  besides  the  compliments  of  the  several  companies 
inviting  themselves  and  wives  to  dinner,  dropping  their 
guineas  and  taking  apostle  spoons  in  the  room  of  them  ; 
which,  with  what  they  ate  and  drank,  and  such  as  came  in 
the  shape  of  wives  (for  they  often  gratified  a  she-friend  or 
relation  with  that  preferment)  carried  away,  made  but  an 
indifferent  bargain.  The  Middle  Templars  (because  of 
his  relation  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  who  was  of 
that  society,)  came  with  a  compliment  and  a  purse  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  and  were  entertained.  The  mirth  and 
rejoicing  that  was  in  the  city,  as  well  at  these  feasts  as  at 
private  entertainments,  is  scarce  to  be  expressed.  It  was 
so  great  that  those  who  called  themselves  the  sober  party 
were  very  much  scandalized  at  it ;  and  lamented  the  de- 
bauchery that  had  such  encouragement  in  the  city ;  as 
is  more  particularly  related  in  the  Examen.1  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  Mr.  North,  who  had  a  set  of  servants  as 
good  as  he  hoped  ever  to  have,  found  that  the  loose  living 
during  the  shrievalty  had  spoiled  them  all ;  and  he  could 
not  keep  one  of  them  after  the  year  was  ended. 

346.  I  omit  the  share  he  had  in  composing  the  tumults 
about  burning  the  Pope,  because  that  is  already  accounted 
for  in  the  Examen  and  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  North. 
Neither  is  there  occasion  to  say  any  thing  of  the  rise  and 
discovery  of  the  Eye  plot,  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  is  my 
subject  much  concerned  with  this  latter,  farther  than  that 
the  conspirators  had  taken  especial  care  of  Sir  Dudley 
North.  For  he  was  one  of  those  who,  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, was  to  have  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  his 
skin  to  be  stuffed  and  hung  up  in  Guildhall.  But,  all 
that  apart,  he  reckoned  it  a  great  unhappiness  that  so 
many  trials  for  high  treason  and  executions  should  happen 

1  Examen,  p.  617.  "At  all  the  Tory  healths,  as  they  were  called, 
the  cry  was  reared  of  huzza,  which,  at  these  great  and  solemn  feasts, 
made  n<>  littlp  noise  and  gave  advantage  to  the  Whigs,  that  liked  not 
such  music,  to  charge  the  Tories  with  brutality  and  extravagance.'' 
The  dissatisfied  temper  of  the  citizens  had  shown  itself  in  their  abstain- 
ing from  their  usual  festivities  which  it  was  the  object  of  Sir  Dudley 
N'Tth  to  revive  : — "  all  the  feasting  and  common  good-fellowship  of  the 
neighbourhood  laid  aside;  and  in  coffee-houses  and  corners  of  the 
streets  continual  debates  about  party  making  and  party  working,  and 
not  seldom  right  down  scolding  and  quarrelling."  (Examen,  p.  597.) 
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in  his  year.  However,  in  those  affairs  the  sheriffs  were 
passive ;  for  all  returns  of  pannels,  and  other  dispatches 
of  the  law,  were  issued  and  done  by  the  under-officers ; 
which  was  a  fair  screen  for  them.  They  attended  at  the 
trials  and  executions  to  coerce  the  crowds  and  keep  order ; 
which  was  enough  for  them  to  do.  I  have  heard  Sir  Dudley 
North  say  that,  striking  with  his  cane,  he  wondered  to  see 
what  blows  his  countrymen  would  take  upon  their  bare 
heads  and  never  look  up  at  it.  And  indeed  nothing  can 
match  the  zeal  of  the  common  people  to  see  executions. 
The  worst  grievance  was  the  executioner  coming  to  him 
for  orders  touching  the  abscinded  members,  and  to  know 
where  to  dispose  of  them.  Once,  while  he  was  abroad,  a 
cart  with  some  of  them  came  into  the  court-yard  of  his 
house  and  frightened  his  lady  almost  out  of  her  wits. 
And  she  could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  dog  hangman's 
saying  he  came  to  speak  with  his  master.  These  are  in- 
conveniences that  attend  the  stations  of  public  magistracy 
and  are  necessary  to  be  borne  with,  as  magistracy  itself  is 
necessary.  I  have  now  no  more  to  say  of  any  incidents 
during  the  shrievalty ;  but  that,  at  the  year's  end,  he  deli- 
vered up  his  charges  to  his  successors  in  like  manner  as  he 
had  received  them  from  his  predecessor ;  and,  having  re- 
instated his  family,  he  lived  well  and  easy  at  his  own 
house  as  he  did  before  these  disturbances  put  him  out  of 
order. 

347.  The  next  public  station  he  had,  was  that  of  alder- 
man of  Basinghall,  in  which  he  lived.  He  came  in  first  by 
election  and,  after  the  charter  was  seized,  he  held  on  by 
commission.  This  brought  him  into  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men and  gave  him  the  authority  of  a  justice  of  peace.  That 
office  fell  out  to  be  more  than  ordinary  troublesome ; 
because,  in  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  plot,  it  had  appeared 
that  the  whole  confederacy  rested  upon  a  conventicling 
foot.  Whereupon  the  king  did  not  intend  that  course  of 
connivance,  which  had  given  them  means  of  doing  him  so 
much  hurt,  should  continue  ;  but  ordered  the  magistrates 
to  do  their  duty  as  the  laws  required.  The  informers  had 
encouragement  enough  ;  for  they  had  a  third  of  the  penalty 
paid  as  it  was  levied  ;  and  constables  were  allowed  for  their 
charges,  or  time  spent,  in  making  the  levies :  and,  since 
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they  were  invited  to  the  employment,  there  were  enough  to 
bring  business  of  this  kind  to  justices  of  peace,  for  the 
time  it  lasted,  all  over  England ;  especially  in  London. 
And  of  this  he  had  a  full  share  ;  and  as  to  the  troubles,  loss, 
and  scandal,  that  was  intended  to  have  been  brought  over 
him  and  his  family,  for  what  he  did  in  that  capacity, 
another  place  will  soon  declare. 

348.  It  is  certain  that  he  took  very  little  pleasure  in  this 
office ;  for,  whenever  people  came  with  business,  and,  as 
their  way  is,  to  wi'angle  and  scold  before  him,  he  used  to 
sit  attentively  (as  they  thought)  observing  them.     When, 
in  truth,  he  was  watching  for  handles  to  get  rid  of  them  ; 
and  if  he  found  any,  he  was  most  rigorous  in  not  exceeding 
his  authority  and  made  the  best  of  his  pretences  to  drive 
them  all  away.     As,   for   instance  :  upon  complaints  for 
breaches  of  the  peace  ;  if  he  found  out  that  an  action  of 
trespass  or  battery  lay,  he  sent  them  straight  away  to  the 
law  ;  and  he  was  far  from  being  good  to  his  clerk  by  for- 
ward and  frequent  binding  over.     But  yet,  in  cases  that 
he  thought  belonged  to  his  office  to  order  in,  he  never 
formalized  but  determined  as  the  law  required.     He  used 
to  say  he  did  not  understand,  when  business  came  properly 
before  him,  what  choice  he  had,  as  some  folks  expected,  to 
meddle,  or  let  it  alone.  But  he  never  went  a  hair's  breadth 
out  of  the  way  to  trouble  or  grieve  any  body. 

349.  But  now,  as  to  what  he  did  in  the  conventicling 
business,  I  must  crave  leave  to  extend  my  relation  beyond 
the  two  king's  reigns  whom  he  setved^iuto.  that  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  even  beyond  the  thread  of 
his  own  life.     For  the  same  spirit  that  gave  him  some 
trouble  while  he  was  alive,  when  he  was  gone,  continued 
to  trouble  his  widow  and  relations  that  he  left  behind  him. 
But  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  it  was  not  wholly  a  spirit  of 
malice  and  revenge  but  of  cpvetousness  also  ;  and   that, 
perhaps,  had  the  greatest  share.     WEen  informations  of 
conventicles  came  before  him,  he  took  the  examinations 
and  made  the  convictions  as  the  law  directs,  and  then  gave 
out  his  warrants  to  the  constables  to  levy  ;  who,  having 
raised  the  money,  brought  it  to  him,  and  he  first  set  off 
the  charges  and  then  gave  one-third  of  what  remained  tp 
the  informer,  and  another  to  the  constable  to  the  use  of 
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the  poor,  and  the  other  third  he  kept  in  his  hands  to  be 
answered  to  the  king.  And  of  all  this  proceeding  he  kept 
a  waste-book  referring  to  the  informations  on  his  file ;  and, 
at  fitting  times,  passed  the  sums  into  his  journal  and 
ledger,  and,  of  all  payments  kept  special  acquittances. 

350.  This  trade  lasted  about  nine  months;  and  then 
abated;  and,  at  the  death  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
wholly  ceased ;  and,  at  that  time  there  rested  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  his  hands  of  what  was  due  to 
the  crown,  He  was  not  aware  of  the  common  usage  of  .the 
justices,  to  pay  this  money  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  the 
sessions,  and  knew  not  well  what  to  do  with  it.  At  length, 
being  with  my  Lord  Rochester  (who  then  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury)  and  acquainting  him  with  with  it,  desired 
his  directions  what  to  do  with  the  money.  His  lordship 
bade  him  pay  it  into  the  Exchequer  and  strike  a  tally  of 
discharge  for  it ;  which  he  did  ;  and  the  tally  expressed  the 
sum  and  the  times  between  which  it  was  levied.  This  was 
the  best  acquittance  he  could  have  had  for  it.  After  the 
Revolution,  the  fanatics  were  rampant  and  made  a  full 
account  to  meet  with  their  old  friends  in  the  irregularities 
they  expected  to  discover  to  have  passed  in  the  proceedings 
against  them.  Among  other  heads,  this  of  conventicling 
money  due  to  the  crown  and  sunk  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  was  one.  And  making  account  also  that,  in  the 
returns  and  entries  of  the  clerks  of  the  peace  they  should 
find  them  all  out,  they  searched  all  those  and  comparing 
their  own  payments  with  the  books  of  the  clerks  of  the 
peace,  it  appeared  that  very  great  sums  were  wanting,  and, 
as  they  concluded,  were  sunk  in  the  hands  of  the  justices. 
And,  in  sober  earnest,  as  to  some  the  very  truth  was  so ; 
whereby  those  justices  became  obnoxious.  After  they  had 
finished  their  catalogue  and  extracts,  wherein  Sir  Dudley 
North  had  the  honour  of  a  place  for  above  one  hundred 
pounds,  they  converted  the  whole  to  a  project,  and,_taking 
in  some  courtiers  for  shares,  got  a  grant  of  these  monies ; 
and  then  set  up  an  office  for  compositions.  They  sent  to  all 
that  were  in  their  list  peccant,  to  come  and  compound,  or 
they  would  be  prosecuted  in  the  Exchequer.  And  of  divers 
of  these  sinkers,  or  careless  justices,  that  had  never  minded 
their  charge,  they  got  considerable  sums  of  money. 
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351.  As  for  Sir  Dudley  North,  they  concluded  they  had 
him  fast ;  and,  besides  the  money  matter,  they  should  dis- 
grace the  pretended  man  of  honour ;  for  he  was  so  thorough- 
stitch  as  never  to  have  paid  in  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
one  single  penny  of  all  the  great  sums  levied   by   him. 
Accordingly  they  sent  to  him  to  pay  so  much,  or  he  was 
to  be  prosecuted.     He  slightingly  told  them  he  had  paid 
all  and  had  a  tally.     They  did  not  believe  him  nor  would 
they  search  to  know  if  he  lied,  or  not ;  but  put  him  into 
their  bill  and  charged  him ;  but  it  was  for  a  less  time  and 
sum  than  the  tally  expressed.     Whether  his  short  answer 
discouraged  them  or  other  reasons  swayed  them,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he  was  served  with  any 
process  to  answer  while  he  lived  ;  but,  after  his  death,  they 
sent  to  his  widow  to  come  to  their  office  and  make  an  end ; 
for  else  she  would  be  prosecuted.     They  found  out  his  sur- 
viving brothers  and  advised  them,  out  of  friendship  to  the 
widow,  and  to  prevent  farther  charge  and  damage,  to  make 
up  the  business.     But  they  defied  them  and  declared  they 
would  justify  their  brother's   behaviour  against    all  the 
world.     So,  at  length,  a  *vJbpcena  came,  and  the  lady  was 
served.     She  had  mustered  up  all  her  papers  and  accounts 
and  had  her  tally  of  discharge,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Ward '  (not  then  attorney-general)    answered ;    and,   the 
cause  being  heard  whilst  he  was  attorney-general  and  prose- 
cutor, as  to  her,  the  bill  was  dismissed. 

352.  There  was  somewhat  very  remarkable  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  cause ;  for  although  Sir  Dudley  North  in  his 
lifetime,  and,  after  his  death,    his  brothers,   told   these 
agents  of  the  payment  and  tally  ;  yet  they  neither  believed 
nor  searched  to  disprove  them.     They  acted  as  if  they  were 
loth  to  be  convinced  that  their  stroke  at  his  honour  must 
fail.     Ward,  that,  as  counsel  and  upon  view  of  the  tally 
settled  and  signed  the  lady's  answer,  yet,   as   attorney- 
general,  prosecuted  and  brought  her  to  hearing ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  loss  of  costs  :  for  those  justices  that 
were  condemned  paid  to  the  king's  costs  ;  but  those  that 
were  acquitted  had  none.     At  the  hearing,  those  brothers 
attending  with  the  tally  and  to  act  the  part  of  a  friend, 

1  Sir  Edward  Ward  became  Attorney-general  30th  March,  1693,  and 
was  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  June,  lli'Jo. 
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Mr.  Attorney  was  disturbed  and  asked  what  they  came  for. 
One  of  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  though  not  in  the  cause, 
answered,  "  To  vindicate  their  brother's  honour."  The 
tally  was  thrown  upon  the  table,  and  the  barons,  each  one 
after  another,  spectacled  it  over  and  over  and  scarce  believed 
their  own  eyes.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  there  this  cause  ended, 
verifying  a  great  truth  in  Horace, 

"  Murus  aheneus  esto, 

Nilconscire  sibi." 

353.  I  come  now  to  the  placing  Sir  Dudley  North  in  the 
Custom-house,  as  a  commissioner  for  the  management,  of 
that  revenue.  The  Lord  Rochester  was  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Treasury,  and  laboured  with  all  his  might  to  make 
the  utmost  advantage  to  the  king  of  all  the  branches  of  his  . 
income.  There  was  one  Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  then  the  most 
active  in  that  commission.  He  was  a  tall  and  bold  man, 
well-voiced,  of  ready  utterance,  and,  in  his  discourse,  per- 
suasive or  rather  over-ruling.  He  was  full  of  menace  and 
terror  to  those  that  were  his  inferiors  and  who  he  thought 
feared  him ;  but  most  obsequious  to  superiors  and  those 
who  could  oppose  or  control  him.  He  was  diligent  and, 
in  acting,  authoritative.  He  had  good  ruling  methods, 
which  made  him  in  the  main  a  good  officer.  And  he  had 
been  better,  but  for  what  follows,  viz.  he  was  corrupt  and 
did  more  business  clandestinely  than  aboveboard.  He  had 
used  the  commissioners  like  ^/era-brethren,  to  execute  what 
he  had  by  himself  contrived.  His  dictatorship  was  rampant 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  article  of  officers,  and  the 
placing  or  displacing  of  them.  And,  however  the  collec- 
tion leaned  upon  nothing  more  than  this  branch,  yet  he 
had  no  regard  to  merit  but  to  his  creatures  only ;  and 
laboured  to  fill  the  managery  with  such  men  only  as  should 
fall  down  before  him,  and  worship  him.  In  a  word,  he 
was  the  most  active  commissioner,  but  a  tool  of  the  popish 
interest ;  and  as  that  brought  him  in  he  courted  it  to  con- 
tinue. After  the  demise  of  King  Charles  II.,  he  turned 
statesman,  and,  together  with  the  lord  chancellor  Jeffries, 
the  Lord  Sunderland,  and  Father  Peters,  managed  the 
regulation  of  corporations,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fanatic 
parliament,  or  rather,  as  I  believe  they  intended,  none  at 
all,  and  used  those  ways  to  make  parliaments,  in  the  air  of 
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which  he  knew  that  he  and  his  co-operators  could  not  live, 
impracticable.  He  was  certainly  a  vile  instrument  in  carry- 
ing things  to  such  extremities  as  occasioned  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  one  may  conclude  designedly,  if  his  being  let  live 
afterwards  in  his  house  at  Edmonton,  obnoxious  as  he 
was,  in  full  peace  without  the  least  question  or  disturb- 
ance whatever,  may  be  any  argument.  How  else  could  he 
have  contrived  any  way  to  have  saved  his  bacon?  The 
Lord  Rochester,  however  regardless  of  Sir  Dudley  North 
when  formerly  named  to  him,  was  now  pleased  to  send 
for  him  and  let  him  know  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  he  should  be  in  the  commission  of  the  Customs. 
At  that  time  we  had  a  guess  that  he  was  picked  out  by 
King  Charles  II.  himself,  to  be  placed  there,  as  the  only 
man  likely  to  poise  Butler,  who  came  in  by  the  Duke  of 
York;  and  the  king  did  not  like  him  but  could  not  well 
displace  him.  Sir  Dudley  North  was  steady,  clear,  and 
resolved,  and  thereby  fit  to  give  check  to  the  presumptuous 
ways  of  the  other. 

354.  Having  now  added  to  his  revenue  a  pension  of  one 
thousand  pounds  a  year  and  some  presents  of  eatables,  as 
Westphalia  hams  seized,  spices  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  like,  which  came  of  course,  he  thought  (as 
most  men  do  that  feel  their  fortunes  rising)  that  he  must 
live  greater  than  he  had  done  before.  The  rather  because 
his  lady,  though  affecting  retirement,  yet,  when  she  did 
appear  loved  to  have  a  parade  about  her ;  and  often  child - 
ing  brought  christenings,  which,  in  the  city,  are  usually 
celebrated  with  much  company  and  feasting.  And  she 
herself,  being  a  Bristol  lady,  where  excesses  of  that  kind 
ordinarily  prevail,  was  desirous  not  to  fail  of  what  was  on 
such  occasions  expected.  And  he  also,  being  a  commis- 
sioner and  otherwise  concerned  with  the  court,  had  occa- 
sion to  entertain  great  men ;  and  in  the  house  where  he 
li ved  he  was  too  strait  and  wanted  even  the  conveniences 
that  belonged  to  a  Turkey  merchant.  All  which  reasons, 
not  without  a  q.  s.1  of  pride  and  vanity  to  season  the  mess 
and  not  a  little  repented  of  afterwards,  he  parted  with  his 
hoiise  in  Basinghall- street,  and  took  that  great  one  behind 

1  Quantum  sufficit. 
II.  O 
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Goldsmiths'  Hall,  built  by  Sir  John  Bludworth.1  He  fur- 
nished it  richlv,  especially  one  state-apartment  of  divers 
rooms  in  file.  The  whole  cost  him  at  least  four  thousand 
pounds.  His  repentance  of  this  piece  of  vanity  came  on 
the  sooner  because  this  house  was  situate  among  the  gold- 
smiths and  other  smoky  trades,  that,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  hall,  are  very  thick  planted  thereabouts  ;  and  their 
smoke  and  dust  filled  the  air  and  confounded  all  his  good 
furniture.  He  hath  in  person  laboured  hard  to  caulk  up 
the  windows  ;  and  all  chimneys  not  used  were  kept  close 
stopped.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done  to 
prevent  it,  the  dust  gathered  thick  upon  every  thing  within 
doors ;  for  which  reason  the  rooms  were  often  let  stand 
without  any  furniture  at  all. 

355.  Being  got  into  this  great  house,  he  was  capable  of 
doing  all  his  mercantile  affairs  at  home  ;  and  lie  proposed 
to  live  in  exact  order,  and  thereby  be  able  to  return  civili- 
ties and  entertain  his  friends  as  became  him.  He  made 
divers  christening  feasts,  and  invited  divers  of  the  nobility 
and  others  that  were  his  friends.  He  considered  that  he 
had  not  the  skill  to  direct  modish  entertainments  which, 
being  affected  and  ill  performed,  were  as  bad  or  worse  than 
none.  Therefore,  in  the  person  of  a  citizen  and  alderman  of 
London,  he  affected  the  city  forms  and  had  his  long  tables 
covered  plentifully  with  the  officers  and  proclamations,  as 
the  way  was  at  the  city  feasts.  If  these  were  not  right, 
the  guests  must  blame  antiquity  and  as  well  find  fault  with 
the  shape  of  his  gown.  Ordinarily  he  kept  a  very  easy  and 
plain  table  ;  and,  in  evenings,  made  merry  with  his  friends, 
who  were  of  the  first  quality  and  employments,  that  often 
came  and  supped  with  him.  The  method  which  we  of  the 
fraternity  used  among  ourselves,  was  to  spend  at  least  one 
night  in  the  week  with  Sir  Dudley  North,  which  was  Thurs- 
day, and  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  North  on  Sundays, 
till  he  had  the  great  seal ;  and  then  many  more  were  added 
to  his  nights  ;  and  I,  that  was  no  housekeeper,  became  an 
ubiquitarian  till  his  lordship's  death  ;  and  then  Sunday 
nights  fell  to  my  share.  But,  our  times  coming  to  be  known, 
friends  would  often  fall  in  to  find  us  altogether,  and,  by 

1  Query  Sir  Thomas  Bludworth,  Lord  Mayor  in  1666. 
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that  means,  spies  also  had  too  much  opportunity  to  fre- 
quent us.  Of  which  kind  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  that  frequently  and  familiarly  came  to  my  Lord 
Keeper  North,  was  an  egregious  one.  I  once  gave  a  slight 
entertainment  to  this  Mr.  Guy  and  his  colleague  Charles 
Duncomb,  the  Exchequer  banker.  His  lordship  was  then 
alive  ;  but  only  Sir  Dudley  North  was  with  me.  We 
thought  these  had  been  our  good  friends  as  they  had 
furiously  professed ;  but,  in  truth,  being  creatures  of  my 
Lord  Sunderland,  who  was  then  entering  again  at  the  back 
door  of  the  court,  they  came  only  to  spy  how  his  lordship 
(their  grandee)  was  resented  amongst  us.  So,  without  any 
provocation,  they  fell  to  swearing  what  a  divine  man  he 
was  ;  such  a  man,  &c.  And  this  so  long  that  Sir  Dudley 
North,  to  take  them  down  a  little,  asked,  but  very  inad- 
vertently, "  how  he  came  to  be  turned  out  of  the  court 
before."  At  that,  they  were  hush.  They  had  what  they 
came  for  and  said  not  a  word  more.  But,  from  that  time, 
the  Lord  Sunderland  declared  open  war  against  the  Lord 
Keeper  North  and  all  his  dependents.  So  little  safety 
there  is  in  the  conversation  of  courtiers.  But  thus  we 
ourselves  loved  and  lived  in  exquisite  unanimity  and  har- 
mony ;  which  was,  upon  earth,  too  much  of  happiness  to  -• 
have  long  continuance. 

356.  Sir  Robert  Cann  was  chosen  into  the  Westminster 
Parliament  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  II.,  when  the  anti- 
petitioners  and  abhorrers  were  mortified.  It  was  found 
afterwards  that  a  rebellion  was  then  hatching ;  and  the 
instruments  were  every  where  active  and  particularly  in 
Bristol,  where  one  Row,  the  sword-bearer,  was  as  busy  in 
mischief  as  the  best ;  and  being  accused  in  the  Rye  dis- 
covery he  took  to  his  heels.  About  that  time  there  was, 
in  Bristol,  a  loyal  party  much  superior  to  the  faction ;  and 
Sir  Robert  Cann  was  one  of  them.  They  all  had  found  out 
that  this  Row  was  a  rascal ;  and  though  he  was  their  officer 
yet  they  held  him  in  utter  detestation.  But  in  order  to 
lay  hold  on  some  persons  or  proceedings  in  Bristol,  on 
account  of  abhorring  (the  history  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Examen),  the  factious  party  caused  this  Row  to  be 
brought  up  to  testify  against  some  of  his  masters.  Sir 
Robert  Cann,  ever  passionate,  violent,  and  hasty,  was  so 
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provoked  at  such  his  appearing,  that,  in  the  Parliament- 
house,  he  swore  "  by  G — d  he  was  a  d d  rogue."  For 

this  swearing  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  (being  a 
little  too  stiff  to  kneel)  he  lay  till  the  parliament  rose. 
After  which  he  came  out  and  was  entertained  very  civilly 
at  his  son's  house.  And  then  his  note  was  altered.  He  could 
say  nothing  to  his  daughter  but  [commendations  of  her 
husband  and  what  a  heavenly  man  she  had  got. 

357.  But  now,  to  make  an  end  of  Sir  Dudley  North's 
engagements  on  account  of  his  father-in-law ;  I  must  tell 
what  happened  in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffries's  visitation 
at  Bristol.     After  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth  was  quelled, 
this  chief  was  sent  down  into  the  West  with  a  commission 
of  Oyer,  &c.     He  had  also  a  commission  of  war  which  em- 
powered him  to  command  all  the  forces  in  the  West.1  How 
matters  went  at  that  bloody  assizes,  there  are  memorials 
enough  to  show.     But  so  armed  he  went  to  Bristol ;  and 
was  there  informed  of  an  undue  practice  of  the  city  justices, 
which  was  called  kidnapping ;  a  full  account  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  G-uilf ord.2  It  fell 
out  that  Sir  Robert  Cann,  though  he  sat  as  justice  amongst 
them,  never  had  any  of  these  criminals  or  any  benefit  by  the 
proceeding.     But  the  sitting  by  silent,  it  seems,  was  fault 
enough.     He  ought  to  have  opposed  and  contradicted  what 
was  done  ;  and  so  probably  he  had  if  he  had  understood 
it.     But  Jeffries,  having  ranted  his  fill  there,  came  up  to 
London  with  his  list  of  aldermen  of  Bristol  to  be  prose- 
cuted; and  his  authority,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  made  the  business  very  terrible  to  all  that 
were  concerned.     Sir  Robert  Cann  was  one ;  and  expecting 
little  less  than  utter  ruin,  he  came  up  to  solicit  his  friends 
to  procure  him  some  mitigation  and  to  appease  the  rage  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffries. 

358.  He  came  directly  to  his  son's  house  ;  and  there  we 
consulted  and,  upon  the  matter  of  singularity  and  non- 
corruption  in  his  case,  we  comforted  the  old  gentleman 
that  was  ready  to  die  for  fear ;  assuring  him  that  in  the  end 
lie  could  not  be  convicted,  because  he  did  not  expressly  act. 
But  that  did  not  quiet  his  mind.     Somewhat  must  be  done 

'•  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  GuUford,  §  378.  2  §  331. 
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to  soften  the  Lord  Jeffries  towards  him.  Thereupon  we 
resolved  to  go  with  him  to  his  lordship  and  make  the  best 
weather  we  could ;  which  we  did.  And,  it  falling  to  my 
share  to  be  the  spokesman,  I  extenuated  the  matter  as  it 
deserved  and  begged  his  lordship's  favour  and  excuse,  so 
that  Sir  Robert  might  not  be  prosecuted.  The  Lord 
Jeffries  stared  upon  us,  and  talked  a  great  deal  of  the 
enormity  of  the  offence,  and  what  punishment  it  deserved 
for  example's  sake.  At  last  he  came  round  and  "  For 
those  two  gentlemen's  sakes,"  said  he,  "  I  pardon  you  for 
this  time ;  but  go  your  way  and  sin  no  more  lest  a  worse 
thing  come  unto  you."  We  conned  our  thanks  and  came 
away  with  our  Bristol  knight  a  little  better  cheered.  He 
passed  about  a  fortnight  with  his  daughter,  continually 
idolizing  her  husband.  But,  although  his  fears  of  the 
law  or  rather  of  my  Lord  Jeffries  were  removed,  yet  his 
spirits  were  so  roiled  with  this  expedition  that  he  never 
heartily  enjoyed  himself  after.  We  observed  and  won- 
dered at  the  alteration  of  his  diet.  His  custom  was  to 
drink  sherry,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  but  now  he  took 
a  fancy  to  his  son's  small  beer,  of  which  he  drank  extra- 
vagantly and  drank  little  or  no  wine ;  and  wonderfully 
pleased  he  was  with  his  new  diet  and  was  much  concerned 
he  had  not  found  it  out  before  ;  for  he  had  scarce  drunk  a 
drop  in  seven  years.  But  Nature  would  not  long  bear  so 
great  a  change  especially  in  the  declining  way ;  where- 
upon, soon  after  his  return  to  Bristol,  he  died.  He  was 
neither  very  old  nor  valetudinary  ;  and,  as  he  had  lived 
in  splendour  and  authority  at  home,  he  might  have  con- 
tinued so  for  many  years.  But  journeys,  troubles,  and 
perplexities,  are  not  a  good  regimen  for  an  old  gentleman 
of  that  condition. 

359.  We  must  now  take  our  way  by  the  Custom-house,  . 
and  observe  the  conduct  of  our  commissioner  there.     He  . 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  employment,  because  all  the 
business  of  it,  trade,  and  inspection  of  men  in  their  dealing, 
wliether  clear  or  reserved  sincere  or  fraudulent,  and  all  the 
concerns  of  navigation  and  commerce  with  the  arts  and 
subterfuges  relating  thereunto,  were  familiar  to  him  ;  and 
all  the  dispositions  and  methods  of   proceeding  in  great 
manageries,  with  the  strict  accounts  that  belonged  to  them 
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and  the  surest  means  to  obviate  frauds,  were  in  the  calen- 
dar of  his  day-labour  and  practised  accordingly  for  many 
years.  So  that  he  never  was  at  a  non-plus  but  readily  saw 
his  way  through  the  most  intricate  meanders  of  Custom- 
house business.  He  attended  constantly,  was  just  and 
equal  to  both  merchants  and  officers.  He  encouraged  fair 
traders ;  which  was  best  done  by  sitting,  as  he  did,  hard 
upon  the  skirts  of  smugglers.  For,  if  custom  be  paid  by 
some  and  not  by  others,  it  follows  that,  by  their  selling 
cheaper,  the  former  are  undone.  By  his  adherence  to  this 
and  other  approvable  methods  he  acquired  a  great  autho- 
rity and  reputation  in  that  province. 

360.  But  I  must  observe  withal,  that,  together  with  all 
this,  he  was  not  free  from  clamour ;  for,  however  the  .fair 
merchants  were  satisfied,  the  foul  ones  joined  in  a  common 
cry  against  him ;  and  no  wonder  when  he  was  to  them  a 
rock  of  offence,  and  to  the  revenue  a  screen  against  their 
frauds.     It  is  their  constant  practice  to  move  every  stone 
to  get  rid  of  a  good  officer,  whom  no  mists  will  blind  nor 
corruption  infect.     Such  an  one  is  a  common  nuisance ; 
and  if  calumnies,  lies,  or  any  indirect  means  will  confound 
him,  they  have  a  magazine  that  will  hold  out.     And  in 
that  age  when  parties  raged,  he  being  eminent  on  the  one 
side  the  smugglers  took  it  into  the  other  and  talked  of 
nothing   but   illegalities    and    oppressions,    endeavouring 
among  the   anti-court  party   in   the  city   to   make   him 
thought  the  veriest  tyrant  upon  earth,  and  no  better  than 
a  Turkish  basha ;  and  how  far  they  went  towards  it  shall 
be  touched.     In  the  mean  time  it  was  manifest  that  all 
those  who  appeared  publicly  to  charge  him,  were  the  most 
notorious  thieves  of  Custom  in  the  whole  city ;  and  very 
few  of  the  fair  traders,  and  those  upon  account  of  factious 
spleen  only,  joined  with  them. 

361.  He  was  author  of  divers  new  artifices  to  obviate 
frauds  and  joined  willingly  in  others  that  tended  to  the 
same  end,  whoever  proposed  them.     It  may  be  expected, 
that  I   should  produce  some  instances  of  these,  because 
they  were  distinguishing,  and  would  tend  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  his  management.     But,  however  at  the  time  I  was , 
well  enough  possessed  of  divers  of  them,  I  cannot  now 
trust  my  memory ;  nor  have  I  access  to  public  memorials 
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or  other  means  to  recollect  them ;  but,  that  they  were  con- 
siderable, what  follows  may  evince.  After  the  Eevolution, 
when  all  his  enemies  thought  themselves  favourites  and 
had  full  liberty  to  bring  forward  all  matters  of  complaint 
they  thought  would  reflect  upon,  or  any  way  hurt,  him, 
the  horrid  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  Customs  was- 
one  topic  exaggerated  in  order  to  fall  heavy  upon  Sir 
Dudley  North.  And,  all  that  while,  Sir  Nicholas  Butler 
rested  in  peace.  This  went  so  far  as  to  be  carried  into 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  there  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  these  abuses.  A  new  set 
of  commissioners  at  that  time  had  been  put  into  the  Cus- 
toms, who  were  raw  and,  whatever  they  thought  of  them- 
selves, knew  very  little  of  their  work.  These  had  the 
pre-eminence  at  the  committee ;  they  sat  often  and  made 
a  great  noise  with  their  examinations ;  during  which  time 
Sir  Dudley  North  did  not  come  near  them  nor  scarce 
asked  what  they  did.  At  last  they  made  two  great  disco- 
veries ;  one  was,  that  they  knew  but  little  of  the  business 
they  had  taken  in  hand  and  could  scarce  come  up  to  an 
understanding  of  what  the  merchants  discoursed  about 
the  Custom-house  affairs.  For  that  collection  is  so  vast, 
multitudinous,  mysterious,  and,  by  various  laws,  per- 
plexed, that,  as  of  a  profession,  it  requires  the  life  of  a 
man  to  be  master  of  it.  I  have  heard  Sir  Dudley  North 
say,  that  the  revenue  of  the  Customs  was  made  up  of  little 
particulars ;  and  that  a  neglect  of  the  least  thing  is  an 
immense  loss.  What  is  to  be  said  then,  if  ignorance, 
neglect,  or  perhaps  knavery,  runs  through  the  whole? 
The  public  feels  though  it  knows  not  the  consequence. 
But  the  other  great  discovery  was,  that  all  those  regula- 
tions complained  of  were  both  legal,  and  reasonable  to  be 
(as  by  even  themselves  they  were)  continued;  and  by  the 
same  degrees  as  light  concerning  those  affairs  came  into 
their  eyes,  they  discerned  the  prudence  of  the  former  com- 
missioners. And  so  all  this  bustle,  which  was  carried  on 
with  threats  and  other  tokens  of  ill-will  to  Sir  Dudley 
North,  went  off  without  any  other  effect  than  his  justifica- 
tion. This  was  the  first  stroke  his  good  friends,  the  fana- 
tics, after  the  Revolution,  made  at  him.  But  others  were 
intended  and,  in  their  time,  furiously  prosecuted  as  far  as 
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they   would   go.     Whereof   some,   however  roundly  con- 
trived, dropped  short ;  as,  in  the  sequel,  will  be  declared. 

362.  Of  all  his  colleagues  in  this  commission  none  acted 
with  so  much  vigour  as  Sir  Nicholas  Butler.1     The  next 
best  of  them  was  one  Mr.  Dickenson,  who,  as  I  remember, 
was  a  commissioner.     Sir  John  Werden  was  so  far  from 
acting  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand  what  passed 
at  that  board.     He  often  leaned  to  Sir  Dudley  North,  and 
said  he  did  not  oppose  what  was  determined  but  desired 
to  be  made  understand  it ;  and  thereupon,  in  a  few  words, 
he  struck  him  a  light.     The  advantage  Sir  Dudley  North 
had  by  this  gentleman's  company  was  the  learning  of  him 
a  little  algebra,  at  which  he  was  a  doctor.     So,  at  times 
when  they  had   leisure,  they  two  were  busy  at  plus  and 
minus,  convolution  and   evolution ;  and   Sir  Dudley  was 
extremely  pleased  with  this  new  kind  of  arithmetic  which 
he  had  never  heard  of  before. 

363.  But,  in  this  Custom-house  employ,  one  great  con- 
cern was,  to  comport  with  Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  so  well  sustained,  that  to  break  with  him  was 
to  break  the  commission.     Therefore,  although  far  from 
joining  in   all  measures  with    him,   yet,   if    he   brought 
the  superior  authority  over  the  commission  they  must  all 
rest  satisfied.     He  did  all  the  service  he  might  and  then 
thought  himself  absolved.     It  was  no  small  difference  in 
their  several  methods  of  proceeding,  that,  if  Butler  put  in 
an  officer  (for  the  commissioners  took  that  in  turns),  and 
he  were  found  faulty,  Butler  supported  him  and  contrived 
by  all  the  ways  he  could  to  fetch  him  off.     But,  if  Sir 
Dudley  North  put  in  one  who  proved  peccant,  he  himself 
was  the  first  and  fiercest  to  expose  and  drive  him  away. 
In  those  cases,  Sir  Nicholas  Butler  always  sided  with  Sir 
Dudley  North's  man,  endeavouring  all  he  could  to  bring 
him  off,  expecting  (as  was  to  be  supposed)  that  he  should 
make  a  kind  return  in  fetching  Butler's   men   off.     But 
Sir  Dudley  North  was  far  from  that  practice ;  and  none 

1  This  man  was  one  of  those  who  turned  Roman  Catholic  in  April, 
1687,  and  received  his  reward  in  October,  being  then  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Next  month  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
"  regulating"  the  municipal  corporations.  After  the  flight  of  James  II. 
Butler  changed  sides ;  he  was  reinstated  in  his  place  in  the  Customs  in 
1693.  He  died  in  June,  1700. 
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so  fierce  and  inexorable  as  he  was,  even  against  the  very 
men  that  he  himself  had  recommended;  nor  would  he 
pass  by  a  fraud  in  any  man.  And,  some  pretending  to 
him  that  there  needed  not  so  much  ado  about  small 
matters,  he  said,  "  So  much  the  more,  because  the  revenue 
(as  I  said)  was  made  up  of  small  things  swept  together; 
and,  if  not  strictly  conserved,  the  whole  like  sand  would 
slip  through  their  fingers." 

364.  Another  difficulty  he  had  to  struggle  with,  was  to 
satisfy  the  Treasury  in  many  perplexed  inquiries  they 
thought  fit  to  make,  touching  the  income  of  the  Customs. 
There  was,  first,  my  Lord  Rochester,  a  diligent  person 
and  dissatisfied  if  everything  did  not  succeed  as  he  ex- 
pected. Then,  certain  of  the  Treasury  officers,  Mr.  Lownds 
principally,  collected  the  totals  of  the  branches ;  by  which 
it  appeared  that  some  failed  more  than  others ;  and  divers 
queries  they  made.  The  Lord  Rochester  sent  for  the 
commissioners,  and  as  from  himself,  gave  them  those 
papers,  requiring  their  answer :  for,  if  there  was  not  an 
apparent  reason  why  this  or  that  branch  fell  short,  he 
must  take  it  to  have  proceeded  from  some  ill  management ; 
and,  if  he  had  not  immediate  answers,  he  was  apt  to 
exceed  in  his  expostulations  with  them  thereupon.  Sir 
Dudley  North  desired  they  might  have  time  to  look  back 
and  compare  years,  and  he  doubted  not  but  to  give  his 
lordship  satisfaction.  The  scrutinies  to  be  made  on  these 
occasions,  were  so  voluminous  and  intricate  that  no  other 
commissioner  would  attempt  any  thing  Cowards  them;  but 
the  whole  fell  to  the  share  of  Sir  Dudley  North.  He 
caused  all  the  accounts  of  the  Custom-house,  that  he 
thought  useful,  to  be  brought  to  his  house ;  and  there,  in 
atabular  way,  he  stated  all  the  branches  in  the  several 
years,  as  far  back  as  he  thought  would  be  needful ;  and,  in 
that  manner,  he  brought  the  whole  state  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Customs  into  a  synopsis,  upon  the  inspection  of  which 
he  could  argue  and  infer ;  and  so  he  made  clear  answers 
to  their  queries ;  viz.  that  some  were  mistaken,  others  im- 
pertinent; some  trades  had  found  new  channels;  prohi- 
bitions or  high  duties  affected  others.  If  some  failed 
others  augmented;  for  such  concerns  perpetually  vary. 
And  these  answers  he  returned  in  writing  to  my  Lord 
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Rochester.  It  was  thought  there  was  some  underhand 
dealing  to  puzzle  the  commission  in  order  to  have  a  colour 
to  make  alterations :  for,  if  the  revenue  fell  short  and  they 
could  not  tell  why,  it  was  a  sign  they  were  ill  managers ; 
and  better  must  be  found  out.  But,  when  such  an  intelli- 
gence appeared  from  the  board,  as  those  men  were  not 
able  to  cope  with,  (for,  in  truth,  no  man  in  England  was  a 
better  artist  at  voluminous  accounts  than  Sir  Dudley 
North,)  they  were  troubled  with  no  more  enigmas  from  the 
Treasury. 

365.  While  he   served  in  this   post,  divers  emergents 
gave  the  King,  Charles  II.  a  good  opinion  of  his  great 
ability  as  well  as  integrity.  One  was  a  feud  at  court  struck 
between  the  Lord   Halifax  (Savile),   that  was  then  lord 
privy  seal,  and  the  Lord  Rochester,  first  commissioner  of 
the  Treasury.     There  was  a  contract   made   with   Dash- 
wood  and  others,  for  a  farm  of  the  revenues  of  excise  and 
hearth  money.     The  contractors  made  a  great  advance, 
and  were  to  keep  books  which  were  to  be  for  the  king's 
use ;   because  they  had   pretended  to    serve  by   showing, 
first,  that  they  dealt  fairly  ;  and  secondly,  how  the  revenue 
might  be  improved.     Pending  this  farm,  the  Lord  Halifax 
had  been  informed  that  my  Lord  Rochester  was  imposed 
upon,1  and  that  the  farmers  had  an  immense  profit  and 
his  majesty  as  great  a  loss.     And  this  he  declared  to  the 
king ;  and  that  the  farmers  ought  to  be  exchequered ;  and 
their  farm,  as  a  deceit  of  the  king,  laid  aside ;  and  they,  as 
managers,  to  becqme  accountants  and,  having  allowance 
for  their  pains  and  charges,  the  surplus  to  be  answered  to 
the  king.     The  Lord  Rochester  fired  at  this  ;  for,  however 
the  matter  was  worded,  he  took  it  as  an  imputation  of  cor- 
ruption in  him ;  the  same  as  saying  he  had  been  bribed  to 
give  the  farmers  a  pennyworth.  And  no  resentments  could 
be  carried  higher  than,  upon  this  occasion,  his  were.     He 
would  neither  see,  hear,  nor  endure  any  thing  or  person 
that  was  not  clear  on  his  side. 

366.  The  farmers  thought  their  copyhold  touched ;  and 
they  affirmed  strong  that  their   bargain  was  hard ;  the 

1  According  to  Burnet  (Own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  920),  Halifax  accused 
Rochester  of  bribery  in  this  transaction.  See  also  Reresby's  Memoirs, 
p.  150,  and  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  §  371. 
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Lord  Eochester  had  overreached  them  ;  and  that  they  had 
their  books  to  demonstrate  all  they  said  to  be  true.  But 
the  Lord  Halifax  was  as  hot  and  touchy  as  the  other  lord, 
and  continually  urged  the  king  to  cause  an  examination  to 
be  had.  And,  at  that  time  of  day,  his  majesty  could  not  as 
formerly  afford  to  be  cheated  by  wholesale.  At  length,  the 
farmers  were  ordered  to  lay  their  books  before  Auditor 
Aldworth,  who  was  commanded  to  inspect  them  and  give 
an  account  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  farm.  He  an- 
swered nothing  but  doubts,  and  was  very  shy  of  saying 
any  thing  at  all.  Then  the  king  commanded  the  books  to 
be  carried  to  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  that  the  auditor  should 
attend  him  and  his  majesty  would  hear  what  he  said. 
This  was  done ;  and  Sir  Dudley  North  observed,  that  when 
he  touched  upon  any  thing  that  was  obscure,  the  auditor 
hummed  and  hawed,  as  if  he  had  lost  his  utterance.  This 
made  him  suspect  some  grand  disguise  in  the  accounts ;  and, 
at  last,  he  found  clearly  that  a  whole  column  of  figures  was 
falsified  and  that,  in  carrying  on  the  books,  that  column 
was  a  blank  and  left  to  be  filled  up  as  there  should  be  occa- 
sion ;  and  that  the  writing  the  figures  was  plainly  postnate 
and  done  since  the  question,  to  cover  the  profit  of  the 
farm.  The  king  was  told  of  this  and  would  not  believe  it 
till  Sir  Dudley  North  himself  came  ;  and,  having  the  books 
before  the  king,  by  tokens  which  could  not  be  contradicted, 
showed  that  it  was  so.  Whereupon  the  king  determined 
to  dissolve  the  farm  and  turn  it  into  a  management ;  and 
process  was  to  go  on  in  the  Exchequer  for  it.  But,  before 
any  great  advance  was  made  (for  great  persons  and  great 
things  move  slow),  the  king  died,  which  ended  all  that 
affair. 

367.  I  am  not  certain  whether  my  Lord  Kochester  was 
then  in  the  commission  of  the  Treasury,  or  not ;  but  rather 
think  that  Sidney  (since  Lord)  Godolphin1  was  then  first 
commissioner  and  the  Lord  Rochester  secretary.  But  that 
matter  is  not  in  my  design ;  nor  is  it  to  the  purpose  to 
any  matter  here  related  to  recollect.  It  was  not  believed 
that  in  granting  this  farm  he  was  corrupt ;  but  that  he 
was  imposed  upon  by  the  subtle  farmers  who  cast  mists 

1  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  §  350. 
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before  his  eyes,  and,  by  such  a  fair  proposal  as  that  of  the 
books  was,  while  they  craftily  concealed  this  piece  of  art 
(by  a  blank  column)  made  him  believe  that  they  could  not 
be  so  brazen  as  to  prove  themselves,  by  their  own  books, 
to  have  been  false  to  him  and  the  king,  as  was  concluded 
when  the  immense  gains  they  must  have  thereby  appeared. 
But,  for  all  that,  his  lordship  flamed  nevertheless  as  if  he 
had  been  charged  with  all  the  corruption  and  treachery  in 
the  world ;  and  never  after  heartily  forgave  the  Lord 
Keeper  North,  who  he  supposed  must  say  somewhat  of 
this  discovery  to  the  king,  nor  Sir  Dudley  North ;  though 
afterwards,  in  the  next  reign,  he  held  fair  with  and 
served  himself  of  them  both  but  without  a  grain  of 
real  friendship.  It  is  the  nature  of  courts  to  make  reli- 
gion of  combinations ;  and,  without  regard  to  duty  towards 
superiors,  the  words  for  and  against  only  take  place  and 
govern  the  extremes  of  rage  or  of  friendship,  ruin  or 
favour. 

368.  There  was  an  incident  which  concerned  the  Turkey 
trade,  or  rather  trade  in  general,  which  conduced  to  give 
the  king  a  good  opinion  of  Sir  Dudley  North  ;  and  that 
was  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  scheme  of  interdicting 
trade   with  the  Turks :    the   history  of  which,  with   the 
treacherous  design  of  those  that  proposed  it,  is  fully  set 
forth  in  the  Examen  ; l  so  I  shall  make  short  of  it  here,  and 
confine  myself  to  the  part  our  merchant  acted  therein. 
When  his  own  reasoning,  and  that  of  divers  other  mer- 
chants against  this  mad  proposition,  was  not  regarded, 
and  there  was  an  ambassador  upon  the  point  of  going  out 
and  letters  were  to  be  wrote,  it  was  not  known  but  some 
mad  thing  or  other  might  be  done.     To  prevent  all  that 
at  once,  Sir  Dudley  North   acquainted  his  brother,  the 
privy  counsellor,  with  this  desperate  design,  and  wished 
him  to  take  care  in  time  to  prevent  it. 

369.  My  Lord  Keeper  North  was  sensible  of  more  than 
was  obvious,  even  to  the  community  of  the  merchants  them- 
selves ;  of  whom  many  did  not  suspect  a  factious  design. 
He  went  to  the  king,  and,  as  from  his  brother,  unfolded 
this  machination  against  him ;  and  the  king  brought  it  to 

1  Examen,  p.  462  et  seq. 
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the  council ;  whereupon  the  Turkey  Company  were  sent  for 
and  ordered  to  rescind  all  they  had  done :  and  they  went 
to  their  court  and  did  accordingly  ;  as  is  more  fully  related 
in  the  Examen.1  But  of  this  passage  no  memorial  in  our 
ordinary  notices  remains;  for  it  was  the  method  of  the 
faction,  when  any  of  their  attempts  miscarried,  to  hush  them 
up  so  that  nothing  of  them  may  appear  in  history. 

370.  The  merchants,  at  this  court  of  theirs,  spent  a  great 
many  words  reflecting  on  false  brethren  that  discovered 
the  orders  of  their  court,  that,  till  notified  abroad  by  order 
of  the  Company,  ought  to  be  private.     Sir  Dudley  North 
knew  they  pointed  at  him  and  stood  up  and  said  that,  "  If 
any  man  there,  that  owned  himself  an  Englishman,  and 
either  would  be  passive  and  silent  while  the  interests  of 
his  country  were  going  to  wreck,  or,  being  summoned  to 
attend  his   majesty,   not  answer  truly  to  what  was  de- 
manded of  him,  he  would  reply,  that  man  was  both  a  fool 
and  a  knave.     Therefore,  if  any  shame  came  to  them  they 
may  thank  their  own  bad  orders  and  let  those  alone  who 
sought   to  prevent  the  ruinous   effects   of  them."      This 
bluster   showed  that  he  was  too  big  to   be  played  upon 
amongst  them  ;  and  so  all  passed  away  in  oblivion. — A 
third  incident,  which  strangely  reconciled  him  to  the  king's 
good  opinion,  was  his  foretelling  the  late  descent  of  the 
Turks  upon  Germany  :  but,  as  the  particulars  of  it  are 
already  set  down  in  the  Examen,  I  shall  make  no  mention 
of  it  here. 

371.  But  these  and  other  observations  which  the  king 
had  made  of  Sir  Dudley  North's  capacity  for  business,  in- 
dined  his  majesty  to  call  him  up  from  the  Customs  to  the 
Treasury.     So  he  was  put   into  that  commission  with  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  with 
the  addition  of  what  he  esteemed  as  much  as  the  increase 
of  salary ;  which  was  the  enlargement  of  his  time ;  for 
now  he   had  a  great   share  to   himself:  whereas  in  the 
Custom-house  the  attendance  was  daily;  and  no  school- 
boys ever  made  more  account  of  holidays  than  they  did. 
And,  moreover,  what  with  projects,  estimates,  pennings, 
and  other  nice  employments,  as  orders  of  the  Treasury, 

1  Examen,  p.  464. 
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which  came  down  to  them  to  dispatch,  not  to  mention  the 
many  extraordinary  attendances,  they  could  scarce  call  the 
afternoons  their  own.  And  the  business  itself  did  not 
lie  so  hard  upon  him  as  at  the  Custom-house ;  for  the 
chief  in  the  Treasury  commonly  takes  all  upon  him ;  but 
here  he  was  almost  the  only  workman  in  the  commission  ; 
for  Butler  could  talk  enough  but  had  no  pen ;  and  the  rest, 
for  the  most  part,  were,  as  the  wonderful  way  is,  knights 
and  squires  put  in  for  favour. 

372.  Sir  Dudley  North  had  not  been  long  enough,  in 
commission  to  be  signalized  for  any  thing  that  could  fall 
to  his  share  to  act  in  the  Treasury,  before  the  fatal  demise 
of  his  majesty.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  show  his  know- 
ledge in  the  marine,  by  informing  the  board  touching  the 
abuses  in  the  management  of  the  royal  navy  and  the  mul- 
titudinous fraud  that  corroded  there.1  It  was  usual  for 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy  to  come  to  the  Treasury 
board,  and  demand  supplies  of  money  to  be  impressed  for 
the  use  of  the  navy.  While  Sir  Dudley  North  was  at  the 
board  the  navy-men  came  on  their  usual  errand,  and  the 
lords  thought  fit  to  demand  of  them  how  that  money  had 
been  applied  which  was  impressed  the  last  month.  The 
commissioners  of  the  navy  answered,  that  they  were  ac- 
countable to  the  admiralty  and  not  to  their  lordships  ;  and 
all  that  they  had  to  do  at  that  board,  was  to  inform  when 
money  was  wanted,  which  their  lordships  might  supply  or 
not  as  they  thought  best  for  the  service  of  his  majesty  and 
the  nation.  But,  if  the  navy  was  not  supplied,  whereby 
the  service  failed,  it  must  lie  at  their  lordships'  and  not  at 
their  doors  :  and,  in  this  way  they  persisted.  The  lords 
were  very  angry  with  them  ;  for,  in  strictness,  grant  them 
accountable  to  the  admiralty,  yet  they  might  be  so  civil  as 
to  let  the  Treasury  know  how  the  imprests  had  been  ap- 
plied ;  whereby  their  lordships  might  be,  in  some  measure, 
satisfied  that  their  demands  were  not  exorbitant ;  and  they 
were  told  plainly  they  must  soon  expect  orders  from  his 
majesty,  who  should  be  informed  of  their  behaviour,  and 
that  it  should  be  no  more  in  their  power  to  dispute  the 

1  See  the  account  of  the  frauds  in  the  navy  and  stores,  said  to  be 
taken  from  a  MS.  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford.  (Dairy  mple's  Appendix, 
p.  89.) ' 
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demands  of  the  Treasury.  I  have  heard  Sir  Dudley  North 
say,  that,  if  some  potent  check  were  not  had  over  that 
managery  it  would  soon  degenerate  into  an  insupportable 
pack  of  confederate  knaves :  and  that,  at  present,  it  had 
no  bottom  nor  was  it  easy  to  have  any  account  of  their  con- 
duct ;  for  they  stuck  together  as  men  in  a  vessel  that  were 
to  sink  or  swim  all  at  once.  And,  if  money  were  blindly 
supplied  as  fast  as  they  would  call  for  it,  the  revenue  of 
the  nation  would  be  too  little  to  answer  them ;  and  yet  no 
more  business  should  be  done  than  they  should  think  fit. 
AntThe  verily  believed  that,  if  any  man  had  an  ascendant 
and  power  to  correct  them,  if  otherwise  they  could  not  get 
rid  of  him,  they  would  knock  his  brains  out. 

373.  This,  and  divers  other  good  works  in  the  way  of  re- 
forming the  methods  of  dispensing  the  king's  revenue,  had 
been  done  if  his  majesty's  demise  had  not  prevented.  It 
was  not  long  before  that  dismal  loss,  that  the  king  came 
into  the  Treasury  chamber  to  settle  maintainances  for  his 
children,  whom,  as  he  told  his  commissioners,  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  declared  he  expected  to  see  running  about 
the  streets  like  link-boys.  And  he,  having  a  mind  to  finish 
his  new  house  at  Winchester  in  a  short  time,  thinking 
that  air  to  be  better  for  his  health  than  Windsor  was,  caused 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  surveyor-general  of  his  build- 
ings, to  attend  and  pressed  him  to  say  how  soon  it  might 
be  done.  He  answered,  "  In  two  years."  The  king  urged 
him  to  say  if  it  might  not  possibly  be  done  in  one  year. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  surveyor-general,  "  but  not  so  well,  nor 
without  great  confusion,  charge,  and  inconvenience ;  "  and 
however  diligent  they  were,  he  feared  disappointments 
would  happen.  "  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  if  it  be  possible 
to  be  done  in  one  year,  I  will  have  it  so ;  for  a  year  is  a 
great  deal  in  my  life."  By  such  passages  as  these  one 
would  think  men  had  presages  of  their  latter  end ;  at  least 
by  this,  that  his  majesty  had  ;  for  he  lived  not  many  weeks 
after.  And  what  else  should  make  him  so  solicitous  for 
time  and  posterity  ? 

374.  Then  came  the  fatal  crisis  of  the  king's  death  ;  of 
which  and  of  the  inexpressible  sorrow  that  appeared  in  all 
men's  countenances  throughout  the  whole  city  which  was 
as  a  family  that  had  lost  a  common  parent,  I  shall  say 
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nothing  here,  having  already  related  the  particulars  of  it 
in  the  Examen.1  After  it  was  too  sure,  the  great  officers 
under  the  Crown  assembled  and  took  order  for  the__ re- 
quisites. Of  which  the  first  was  to  proclaim  the  successor 
(before  Duke  of  York,  now)  King  of  England,  by  the  name 
of  James  II.  Sir  Dudley  North  and  myself,  on  that 
occasion,  having  nothing  to  do  as  actors,  went  about  from 
one  place  to  another  as  spectators.  When  all  things  were 
ready  for  the  proclamation  at  Whitehall  Gate,  we  went  up 
the  banqueting-house  stairs  and  got  out  upon  the  leads,  and 
there,  lying  along  upon  the  coping  of  the  balusters,  we 
heard  the  proclamation  read  and  were  the  first  that  waved 
our  hats  and  reared  the  cry.  But  whether  we  were  so 
much  observed  below,  as  we  fancied,  I  know  not. 

375.  Then  came  out  the  proclamation,  that  all  magis- 
trates and  officers  should  continue  in  their  places  and 
functions  as  formerly  they  held  till  other  provision  were 
made.  Consequently  Sir  Dudley  North,  being  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury,  met  with  the  rest  for  form. 
But  they  passed  their  time  in  easy  discourse  and  did  no 
business;  for  it  was  little  less  than  declared  that  the 
Treasury  white  staff  would  be,  as  accordingly  it  soon  was, 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Rochester.  Thereupon  Sir 
Dudley  North  was  dropped,  and  with  the  dissolution,  of 
that  commission,  fell  from  all  public  employment.  But 
as  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  idle  or  to  live  without 
design,  so  now,  being  master  of  his  time,  he  fell  in  amain 
upon  the  Turkey  trade  ;  for  which  his  house  had  exquisite 
accommodations.  He  bought  up  a  great  deal  of  cloth,  and 
had  rollers  and  other  conveniences  for  viewing  it  put  up ; 
and  very  busy  he  was.  But  the  court  wanted  such  an 
officer  and  soon  put  him  by  his  trading ;  for  my  _Lord 
Rochester,  then  treasurer,  sent  for  him  and  told  him.  he 
must  go  into  the  commission  of  the  Customs.  He  took 
time  to  advise  and  deliberated  with  himself  and  his  friends, 
whether,  having  been  last  in  the  Treasury,  he  should  now 
go  less.  But,  upon  mature  consideration  and  conference 
with  his  friends  he  determined  not  to  refuse.  He  reputed 

1  Examen,  p.  647,  wh^re  North  says  that,  on  this  occasion,  "  it  was 
not  obvious  to  observe  a  person  walking  in  the  street  with  dry  eyes." 
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that  scruple  a  ceremonious  vanity ;  that,  in  the  Custom- 
house he  was  at  home  and  the  business  familiar  and  so  far 
easy ;  and  thereupon  he  undertook  that  commission  once 
more.  This  instance,  and  that  of  his  brother,  the  Lord 
keeper  North,  have  given  me  occasion  to  reflect  upon  the 
different  cases  of  men  in  preferments  and  how  much  better 
it  is  to  rise  upon  account  of  merit  than  by  mere  favour ; 
for  it  gives  a  man  full  power  to  be  just  and  upright. 
Want  of  merit  must  be  supplied  by  flattery,  compositions, 
or  prostitution.  When  men  are  chosen,  not  for  good  to 
themselves  but  for  the  good  of  those  that  choose  them, 
they  have  a  very  good  interest,  as  it  is  called,  and  not 
easily  shaken. 

376.  Sir  Dudley  North  being  again  settled  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  Customs  and  a  parliament  being  called  by 
his  then  majesty  King  James  II.,  it  was  thought  fit  he 
should  be  chosen  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
however,  as  a  commissioner  of  the  Customs,  he  might  have 
been  chosen  at  some  one  of  the  out-ports,  yet,  to  make 
room  for  another  of  the  king's  friends,  he  chose  to  serve 
for  the  corporation  of  Banbury,  where,  on  account  of  the 
young  Lord  Guilford's  trust,  he  had  a  sure  interest.1 
And  I  have  to  observe  of  his  behaviour  the  very  first 
session  of  this  parliament  what  is  more  than  one  would 
expect.  For  although  he  was  bred  in  business  abroad  and 
had  little  experience  in  the  affairs  of  England  and  in  par- 
liament none  at  all,  yet  he  took  the  place  of  manager  for 
the  crown  in  all  matters  of  revenue  stirring  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  what  he  undertook  he  carried  through 
against  all  opposition,  with  as  much  assurance  and 
dexterity  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  battered  parliament- 
man.  That  a  supply  or  aid  to  be  given  to  the  crown  by 
the  Commons  at  the  entrance  of  a  reign,  is  commonly  ex- 
pected. So  far  was  agreed  on  by  most ;  but  it  was  not 
thought  fit  to  overdo  in  giving  an  increase  of  revenue,  for 
fear  ill  use  might  be  made  of  it  for  Popish  designs ;  which 
jealousy  created  abundance  of  difficulties.  There  were 
not  a  few  that  were  against  all  supply  till  satisfaction 

1  The  Lord  Keeper  died  5th  Sept.,  1685,  leaving  his  brothers,  Sir 
Dudley  and  Roger  North,  trustees  of  his  estates  during  the  minority  of 
his  son  Francis  second  Lord  Guilford. 

II.  P 
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about  the  dispensing  power,  and  better  security  was  given 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  test  and  penal  laws.  So  that 
all  supply  whatever  went  much  against  the  grain ;  and  all 
obstructions  that  could  be  thought  of  were  injected  to 
hinder  it. 

377.  On  the  other  side   the   court   made   no   extrava- 
gant demand,  and  seemed  desirous  that  what  was  given 
might  be  as  light  and  easy  to  the  people  as  was  possible. 
Divers  proposals  were  made,  some  for  a  land-tax  011  pur- 
pose that  the  duty  might  be  unpopular ;  some  for  a  tax 
upon  new  buildings ;  and  others  had  their  projects,  which 
they  had  little  reason  for  but  only  in  reserve  that  they  were 
like  to  come  to  nothing.     Sir  Dudley  North  tookLaL_atrict 
account  of  all  the  commodities  in  trade  from  the  Custom- 
house  books,  and  considered   which  would   best  bear  .a 
farther  imposition  :   for  if  commodities  are  over-rated  it 
amounts  to  a  prohibition.     At  last  he  thought  fit  to  pro- 
pose a  tax  of  one  farthing  upon  sugars  and  one  halfpenny 
upon   tobacco   imported,    to   lie   upon   the   English   con- 
sumption only  and  not  upon  the  export ;  and  this,  as  he 
estimated,   would  yield  the  sum  expected;    and  would 
scarce  be  any  burthen  sensible  to  the  people.     In  short, 
this  tax  was  approved  and  voted  at  the  committee  and  a 
bill  directed,  which  was  drawn  up  and  brought  in.1 

378.  It  came   not  thus  far  without   much   opposition 
and  contention ;  and  Sir  Dudley  North  was  forced  to  stand 
the  attacks  of  a  numerous  and  valuable  party  in  the  he»se  ; 
some  suspecting  his  integrity  and  others  his  understand- 
ing ;  but  he  stemmed  them  all.    After  the  bill  was  brought 
in  and  read  and  copies  went  abroad  whereby  the  invention 
was  known,  there   was  a  general  muster  of  noises   and 
clamour  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  not  only  of  merchants 
importers  but  of  consumptioners,  retailers,  &c.  raised  up 
against  it,  as  if  the  utter  ruin  of  all  the  plantations  was 
to  follow ;    and  all  trading  from  thence  and  all  dealing 
whatever  in  those  commodities  were  all  to  be  confounded 
at  one  single  stroke.     One  that  lived  in  that  and  in  this 
age  must  wonder  that,  in  matter  of  taxing,  the  one  should 
strain  at  a  gnat  and  the  other  swallow  camels.     The  pre- 

1  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  §  377. 
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tence  of  the  tradesmen  was  that,  in  the  end,  it  would  be 
found  to  fall  upon  the  plantation  trade  and  to  tax  the 
export  as  well  as  the  home  consumption.  For  although  it 
was  pretended  that  all  goods  exported,  being  unaltered, 
should  take  back  the  custom  of  so  much,  the  practice 
would  be  so  puzzling  and  troublesome  at  the  Custom- 
house that  men  would  rather  quit  than  lose  their  time 
about  it :  and  then  a  rise  of  the  commodity  at  home 
would  lessen  the  trade,  so  as  it  would  not  be  worth  their 
while  to  deal  in  it ;  whereby  the  plantations  must  sink. 
And  a  parcel  of  grocers,  sugar-bakers,  and  tobacconists, 
also  came  to  my  lord  treasurer  and  declared  to  him  posi- 
tively that,  if  the  bill  passed,  they  would  trade  in  those 
goods  no  longer.  This  startled  his  lordship  ;  and  he 
ordered  them  to  attend  the  next  day  intending  that  Sir 
Dudley  North  should  be  present;  and  he  was  sent  to 
accordingly. 

379.  At  the  time  there  came  a  great  muster  of  the 
tradesmen;  and  divers  of  them  talked  one  after  another 
and  all  concluded  it  to  be  their  common  resolution,  if 
that  bill  passed,  to  trade  in  sugars  and  tobacco  no  more. 
Sir  Dudley  North  stared  at  them  and  admired  their  im- 
pudence in  lying  so  brazenly.  At  last  my  lord  treasurer 
said,  "  Sir  Dudley  North,  what  say  you  to  this?"  "  My 
lord,"  said  he,  "  I  desire  only  to  ask  them  a  question." 
Then,  turning  to  the  chief  of  them,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  one 
comes  to  your  shop  to  buy  sugar,  will  you  sell  any  ?  "  The 
grocers,  on  a  sudden,  answered  "  Yes."  "  Then,"  said  Sir 
Dudley  North,  "  if  you  will  sell  I'm  sure  you'll  buy ;  "  and 
fell  a  laughing.  Then  again  he  asked  them,  whether,  if 
they  could  get  money  by  trading,  they  would  not  trade  ? 
To  which  they  could  not  tell  what  to  say.  These  stabs 
made  them  look  woodenly  upon  one  another ;  and  the 
ferment  seemed  to  be  laid.  They  did  not  expect  the 
questions  and  could  not  on  the  sudden  qualify  their 
answers,  aud  so  were  caught.  My  lord  treasurer  was 
satisfied  they  were  a  parcel  of  party  knaves  that  came  to 
hinder  the  king's  business ;  so  the  bill,  which  had  like  to 
have  been  given  up,  was  determined  to  go  on. 

350.  In  the  passing  this  bill,  the  work  lay  wholly  upon 
Sir  Dudley  North  to  satisfy  the  house,  as  he  did  by  un- 
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folding  the  nature  of  the  tax,  declaring  his  estimates  and 
making  the  consequent  practice  at  the  Custom-house 
understood.  And  at  the  committee,  when  the  bill  was 
gone  over  paragraph  by  paragraph,  he  sat  by  the  table 
with  the  draught  and  a  pen  in  his  hand  dictating  amend- 
ments in  numerous  instances ;  and  divers  of  the  old  mem- 
bers were  diverted  by  seeing  a  fresh  man,  and  half 
foreigner,  act  his  part  in  parliament  so  well.  And  his 
schemes  being  well  judged  and  built  upon  truths  well 
known  to  him  he  maintaining  his  character  as  to  candour 
and  sincerity  to  a  scruple,  he  had  confidence  and  stood 
buff  against  all  the  reflections  made  at  him ;  and  at  times 
refelled  them.  And,  as  he  passed  to  and  fro,  he  was  spoke 
to  and  heard  others  speaking  in  a  clamorous  way  as  if 
they  were  not  satisfied  of  his  allegations.  This  made  him 
in  public  as  well  as  private  discourse  make  his  defiance 
against  any  that  should  show,  by  the  Custom-house  books, 
which  any  one  might  inspect,  or  otherwise  that  he  had 
prevaricated  in  any  punctilio  or  misrepresented  any  facts 
to  the  house.  So,  through  much  contention  and  opposi- 
tion the  bill  passed. 

381.  Having  mentioned  the  difficulties  that  were  pre- 
tended necessarily  to  have  fallen  out  in  the  execution  of 
this  act,  by  a  drawback  upon  the  export,  I  shall  here  re- 
member what  happened  as  to  that.  The  commissioners 
me.t  to  consult  in  what  method  they  should  dispose  their 
accounts  so  as  to  have  them  ready  at  all  times,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  sums  to  be  paid  at  shipping  off  any  of  those 
goods.  The  comptroller  of  the  accounts  was  at  a  loss. 
But  Mr.  Dickenson,  at  that  time  a  commissioner,  and 
thought  to  understand  the  practice  of  the  Custom-house  as 
well  as  any  that  belonged  to  it,  proposed  a  sort  of  post-book 
to  be  kept  in  which  the  merchants  should  have  their 
accounts;  and  all  the  duty  of  goods  imported  should 
stand  in  their  debt  (for  the  act  gave  time  for  payment)  and 
the  duty  of  goods  exported,  to  their  credit ;  so  it  would  be 
readily  known  what  the  merchant  owed  or  was  due  to  him. 
But  Sir  Dudley  North  was  utterly  against  this  method ;  be- 
cause, for  want  of  order  of  time  in  entering  and  leisure  in 
posting,  errors  would  slip  so  fast  that  they  would  soon  be 
in  utter  confusion.  Whereupon  he  proposed  to  keep  the 
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account  by  way  of  Dr.  and  Cr.,  entering  every  parcel  in 
the  day;  and  then,  having  nothing  else  in  their  heads, 
post  the  items  to  their  proper  accounts ;  and  so  they 
would  not  be  in  any  hurry  but  also  have  a  balance  to 
check  the  whole.  But  the  commissioners  generally  liked 
Mr.  Dickenson's  way  best  ;  and  so  it  went.  But,  after 
some  time  passed,  the  commissioners  calling  for  the  draw- 
back books,  the  clerks  brought  a  fair  journal  and  ledger, 
as  Sir  Dudley  North  had  proposed;  and,  being  asked 
why  they  made  that  alteration,  they  answered  that  expe- 
rience showed  them  the  other  way  would  not  do.  For 
they  had  no  check  nor  government  of  the  account ;  and 
writing  postwise  at  the  same  time  as  the  dispatch  was 
made,  in  the  very  first  week  they  were  so  confounded  with 
mistakes  that  they  were  forced  to  write  all  over  again  and 
go  on  in  this  method.  So  apt  are  some  works  to  do  them- 
selves ;  for  the  practice  soon  demonstrates  the  easier 
methods  and  directs  how  to  retrench  pains  and  establish 
compendiums.  And,  in  this  matter,  Sir  Dudley  North 
showed  a  temper  in  not  making  an  opposition  and  troubling 
the  Treasury  about  their  methods  of  account,  because  he 
thought  his  own  way  better  than  theirs ;  but  let  them 
make  the  experiment,  verily  thinking  they  must  come  to 
his  way  at  last. 

382.  There  was  a  law  passed,  or  rather  was  continued 
this  parliament,  called  the  coinage.  This  was  a  certain  tax 
laid  to  pay  for  coining  money;  whereby  any  man  who 
brought  into  the  mint  bullion,  took  out  coined  money  re- 
duced to  sterling,  weight  for  weight.  Sir  Dudley  North 
was  infinitely  scandalised  at  the  folly  of  this  law,  which 
made  bullion  and  coined  money  par ;  so  that  any  man 
might  gain  by  melting  ;  as  when  the  price  of  bullion  riseth, 
a  crown  shall  melt  into  five  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  but,  on 
the  other  side,  nothing  could  ever  be  lost  by  coining ;  for, 
upon  a  glut  of  bullion,  he  might  get  that  way  too  and  upon 
a  scarcity,  melt  again;  and  no  kind  of  advantage  by  in- 
crease of  money,  as  was  pretended,  like  to  come  out.  The 
lord  treasurer  gave  some  of  the  banker  goldsmiths,  and 
Sir  Dudley  North,  a  meeting.  Charles  Duncomb,  a  great 
advancer,  had  whispered  somewhat  in  his  lordship's  ear 
that  made  him  inclinable  to  the  bill.  Sir  Dudley  North 
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reasoned  with  them  against  it  beyond  reply  ;  and  then  the 
argument  was,  "  Let  there  be  money  my  lord,  by  G — d  let 
there  be  money."  The  reasons  why  this  scheme  prevailed, 
were  first,  that  the  crown  got  by  the  coinage  duty  ;  next, 
that  the  goldsmiths  who  gained  by  the  melting  trade  were 
advancers  to  the  Treasury  and  favourites.  The  country 
gentlemen  are  commonly  full  of  one  profound  mistake  ; 
which  is,  that  if  a  great  deal  of  money  be  made  they  must, 
of  course  have  a  share  of  it ;  such  being  the  supposed  con- 
sequence of  what  they  call  plenty  of  money.  So  little  do 
assemblies  of  men  follow  the  truth  of  things  in  their 
deliberations ;  but  shallow  unthought  prejudices  carry 
them  away  by  shoals.  In  short,  the  bill  passed ;  and  the 
effects  of  it  have  been  enough  seen  and  felt ;  however  the 
evil  hath  been  since,  in  some  sort  but  not  wholly,  remedied. 
383.  Another  thing  which  gave  him  great  offence,  was 
the  currency  of  clipped  money.  He  looked  upon  coined 
money  as  merchandize,  only  (for  better  proof  and  con- 
venience) used  as  a  scale,  having  its  supposed  weight 
signed  upon  it  to  weigh  all  other  things  by  ;  or,  as  a  de- 
nomination apt  for  accounts.  But,  if  the  weight  of  it  dif- 
ferred  from  its  stamp  it  was  not  a  scale  but  a  cheat,  like 
a  piece  of  goods  with  a  content  stampt  and  divers  yards  cut 
off.  And  as  to  the  fancy  that  common  currency  might  re- 
concile the  matter,  he  thought  that  when  a  man  takes  a 
thing  called  a  shilling,  putting  it  off,  it  is  also  called  a  shil- 
ling nominally  true  ;  but  as  to  the  deficiency,  it  is  no  other 
than  a  token  or  leather  money,  of  no  intrinsic,  by  what 
name  soever  it  be  called ;  and  that  all  markets  will  be  regu- 
lated accordingly;  for,  as  money  is  debased,  prices  rise, 
and  so  it  all  comes  to  a  reckoning.  This  was  seen  by 
guineas,  which,  in  the  currency  of  clipped  money  rose  to  be 
worth  thirty  (clipped)  shillings.  Sir  Dudley  North  was 
resolved,  that,  if  ever  he  sat  in  another  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment he  would  bid  battle  to  this  public  illusion.  And, 
being  full  of  the  subject,  he  eased  his  mind  by  laying  down 
his  reasons  upon  paper  ;  and  the  fancy  took  him  to  do  it  in 
the  form  of  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  though  if 
he  had  had  twenty  speeches  beforehand  he  could  not  have 
rehearsed  one  of  them  as  they  were  penned,  but  must,  as 
his  use  was,  fall  directly  upon  the  point  ex  re  natd,  and 
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as  the  reason  of  things  and  the  quality  of  the  debate 
prompted.  He  could  improve  his  notions  by  thinking ; 
but  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  any  premeditated 
composure. 

384.  He  knew  indeed  that  he  stood  alone ;  and,  except 
some,  and  not  many,  of  his  fellow  merchants,  scarce  any 
person  appeared  to  join  with  him.  Corruption,  self-interest, 
and  authority,  he  knew  were  winds  that  would  blow  in 
his  face ;  but  yet  he  believed  his  reasons  were  no  less  im- 
petuous, and  that  he  should  be  able  to  impress  them  ;  and 
that,  being  once  understood,  the  business  would  make  its 
own  way.  But  the  parliament  in  which  he  served  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  he  came  no  more  within  that  pale.  But  after- 
wards, finding  that  the  grievance  of  clipped  money  became 
insupportable,  and  with  design  that,  since  he  could  not, 
some  other  persons  might  push  for  a  regulation,  as  well  of 
this  as  of  some  other  grievances  relating  to  trade  in  general, 
and  to  incite  them  to  it,  he  put  his  sense  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  and,  sitting  the  convention  (or  some  time  after 
it  was  turned  into  a  parliament)  in  1691,  published  it, 
printed  for  J.  Basset,  and  entitled  "  Discourses  upon 
Trade,  principally  directed  to  the  cases  of  Interest,  Coinage, 
Clipping,  and  Encrease  of  Money." 

'  To  this  work  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  referred  in  his  "Discourse  on  the 
Science  of  Political  Economy."  (p.  37.) 

"  Sir  Josiah  Child,  (whose  work,  though  it  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mercantile  system,  contains  many  sound  and  liberal  views,) 
Sir  William  Petty,  and  Sir  Dudley  North,  are  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  economical  writers  of  the  17th  century.  The  latter  not  only  rose 
above  the  established  prejudices  of  his  time,  but  had  sagacity  enough  to 
detect  the  more  refined  and  less  obvious  errors  that  were  newly  coming 
into  fashion.  His  tract,  entitled  '  Discourses  on  Trade,  principally 
directed  to  the  cases  of  Interest,  Coinage,  Clipping,  and  Encrease  of 
Money  J  published  in  1691,  contains  a  much  more  able  statement  of  the 
true  principles  of  commerce  than  any  that  had  then  appeared.  He  is, 
throughout,  the  intelligent  advocate  of  all  the  great  principles  of  com- 
mercial freedom.  He  is  not,  like  the  most  eminent  of  his  predecessors, 
well  informed  on  one  subject  and  erroneous  on  another.  His  system  is 
consistent  and  complete.  He  shows  that,  in  commercial  matters,  nations 
have  the  same  interest  as  individuals ;  and  forcibly  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  any  trade  which  is  advantageous  to  the  merchant  can 
be  injurious  to  the  public.  His  opinions  respecting  the  imposition  of  a 
seignorage  on  the  coinage  of  money,  and  the  expediency  of  sumptuary 
laws,  then  in  great  favour,  are  equally  enlightened. 
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385.  This  came  out  long  before  the  attempt  in  parlia- 
ment to  have  all  the  money  new  coined  ;  for  which  an  act 
passed,  since  put  iu  execution.  But  of  the  two  ways,  ex- 
posed by  Sir  Dudley  North,  the  fabricators  of  that  bill 
chose  the  worst ;  for  they  threw  the  loss  of  the  clipped 
money  upon  the  public  by  a  tax,  and  gave  six  months  time 
for  folks  to  bring  in  what  was  clipped.  This  six  months 

"  I  shall  subjoin,  from  the  preface  of  this  tract,  an  abstract  of  the 
general  propositions  maintained  in  it. 

"  That  the  whole  world,  as  to  trade,  is  but  one  nation  or  people,  and 
therein  nations  are  as  persons. 

"  That  the  loss  of  a  trade  with  one  nation  is  not  that  only,  separately 
considered,  but  so  much  of  the  trade  of  the  world  rescinded  and  lost,  for 
all  is  combined  together. 

"  That  there  can  be  no  trade  unprofitable  to  the  public ;  for  if  any 
prove  so,  men  leave  it  off :  and,  wherever  the  traders  thrive,  the  public 
of  which  they  are  a  part  thrive  also. 

"  That  to  force  men  to  deal  in  any  prescribed  manner,  may  profit 
such  as  happen  to  serve  them,  but  the  public  gains  not,  because  it  is 
taking  from  one  subject  to  give  to  another. 

"That  no  laws  can  set  prices  in  trade,  the  rates  of  which  must  and 
will  make  themselves.  But  when  such  laws  do  happen  to  lay  any 
hold,  it  is  so  much  impediment  to  trade,  and  therefore  prejudicial. 

"  That  money  is  merchandize,  whereof  there  may  be  a  glut,  as  well  as 
a  scarcity,  and  that  even  to  an  inconvenience. 

"  That  a  people  cannot  want  money  to  serve  the  ordinary  dealing,  and 
more  than  enough  they  will  not  have. 

"  That  no  man  will  be  the  richer  for  the  making  much  money,  nor 
any  part  of  it,  but  as  he  buys  it  for  an  equivalent  price. 

"  That  the  free  coinage  is  a  perpetual  motion  found  out,  whereby  to 
melt  and  coin  without  ceasing,  and  so  to  feed  goldsmiths  and  coiners  at 
the  public  charge. 

"  That  debasing  the  coin  is  defrauding  one  another,  and  to  the  public 
there  is  no  sort  of  advantage  from  it ;  for  that  admits  no  character,  or 
value,  but  intrinsic. 

"  That  the  sinking  by  alloy  or  weight  is  all  one. 

"  That  exchange  and  ready  money  are  the  same ;  nothing  but  carriage 
and  re-carriage  being  saved. 

"  That  money  exported  in  trade  is  an  increase  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation ;  but  spent  in  war  and  payments  abroad,  is  so  much  impover- 
ishment. 

"  In  short,  that  all  favours  to  one  trade  or  interest  is  an  abuse,  and 
cuts  off  so  much  profit  from  the  public." 

"  Unluckily  this  admirable  tract  never  obtained  any  considerable  cir- 
culation. There  is  good  reason,  indeed,  for  supposing  that  it  was  de- 
signedly suppressed.  At  all  events  it  speedily  became  excessively  scarce  ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  referred  to  by  any  subsequent 
writer  on  commerce." 
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time,  as  he  prophesied,  was  doubtless  well  employed,  but 
not  for  the  making  the  old  money  wider.  If  there  was  one 
before,  there  were  ten  after,  that  clipped  heartily  ;  knowing 
that,  however  they  clipped  the  coin,  they  should  have  whole 
money  at  the  mints  for  it. 

386.  I  well  remember  what  a  fame  attended  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work  (ill  done  as  it  was),  and  as  done, 
without  more,   deservedly ;  for  better  and  worse  in  the 
means  is  not  to  be  reflected  on,  when  a  great  good  is  ob- 
tained in  the  end.     And,  not  to  derogate  any  honour  from 
the  authors,  what  is  true  may  be  remembered,  which  is,  that 
money  went  to  foreign  markets,  and  would  not  (as  at  home) 
pass  by  a  stamp  or  denomination,  but  must  be  weighty ; 
and,  whatever  good  to  the  people  was  intended,  yet  the 
foreign  occasion  made  it  necessary.    And  as  for  the  under- 
taking, there  were  no  mountains  to  be  got  over,  as  at  other 
times  had  been,  when  nothing  would  have  made  the»people 
start  and  boggle  like  touching  their  money ;  for,  here,  those 
that  were  to  receive  demanded  and  had  power  to  sustain  it. 
For  this  reason  the  honour  had  been  much  greater  if  it  had 
been  carried  by  strength  of  reason,  upon  new  discoveries, 
against  the  strongest  of  prejudices  and  interests  mistaken, 
as  Sir  Dudley  North  intended  to  have  done.    And  whether 
any  use  of  his  pamphlet  was  made  or  not,  (as  I  guess  there 
was,  because  one  of  the  ways  he  proposed  was  taken  and 
divers  mints  planted  about,  as  he  intended  to  have  insinu- 
ated) :  it  is  certain  the  pamphlet  is,  and  hath  been  ever 
since,  utterly  sunk,  and  a  copy  not  to  be  had  for  money. 
And  if  it  was  designedly  done,  it  was  very  prudent ;  for 
the  proceeding  is  so  much  reflected  on  there  for  the  worse, 
and  a  better  showed,  though  not  so  favourable  to  abuses, 
as  doth  not  consist  with  that  honour  and  eclat,  as  hath 
been  held  forth  upon  the  occasion. 

387.  Sir  Dudley  North  was  much  scandalized  at  the  laws 
made  in  England  for  the  poor,  under  which  moneys  were 
collected  all  over  England,  by  parish  rates,  for  their  main- 
tenance ;  and  he  had  also  formed  a  design  for  the  disclosing 
his  mind  in  the  House  of  Commons,  concerning  that  con- 
stitution, by1  collecting  materials  in  writing  (as  he  had 

1  [The  substance  of  these  papers,  together  with  some  farther  con- 
siderations relating  to  the  laws  for  the  poor,  and  the  consequences  of 
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done  before,  but  more  formally,  touching  clipped  money), 
which  he  should  have  used  in  a  debate,  if  the  house  had 
fallen  upon  any  thing  relating  to  it.  But  the  dissolution 
came  in  the  way  and  spoiled  all.  And  discourses  upon  such 
subjects  used  to  be  frequent  in  the  conversation  between 
these  brothers,  where  the  general  good  of  England  was  as 
seriously  and  sincerely  deliberated  as  in  the  parliament- 
house  itself.  Whatever  may  be  thought,  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  hyperbolize  in  this ;  since  it  was  in  my  good  stars  to 
be  an  eye  and  an  ear  witness  of  what  I  affirm. 

388.  But  now  we  must  come  to  the  greatest  blow  that 
could  have  befell  Sir  Dudley  North ;  and  that  was  the 
sickness  and  death  of  his  best  brother  the  Lord  Keeper. 
A  full  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  that  noble  per- 
son's  life.      His  lordship   had   made   his  three  brothers 
executors  and  guardians.     Sir  Dudley  North  took  upon 
him  t(f  act  with  all  the  vigour  and  diligence  of  a  faithful 
and  good  trustee.     In  the  first  place  he  gave  orders  for  the 
funeral,  and  then  took  coach  and  went  with  the  great  seal 
(the  officers  all  attending)  to  Windsor,  and  there  put  it 
into  the  king's  hands,  who  not  long  after  delivered  it  to  the 
Lord  Jeffries.     Then  he  returned  to  Wroxton,  dispatched 
the  funeral,  put  the  family  in  a  method,  and  returned  to 
London.     The  children,  that  fell  under  his  care,  were  the 
Lord  Guilford,  who  was  at  Winchester  school,  where  he 
was  continued;   the  two  youngers  were  also  well  placed, 
and  so  continued  during  Sir  Dudley's  life. 

389.  But,  besides  this  guardianship,  upon  the  death  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  North,  there  devolved  upon  him  an  im- 
mense charge  by  the  executorship  and  trust  of  the  three 
children's  fortunes.     The  younger  brother,  Charles,  had 
but  two  thousand  pounds  given  him  ;  the  sister  had  four 
thousand  pounds.     But,  to  have  done  with  these  ;  at  the 
full  ages,  the  guardians  put  into  the  hands  of  the  one  four 
thousand  pounds  and  of  the  other  six  thousand  pounds, 
besides  all  the  charges  of  their  education  ;  which  was  not 
a  common  guardian's  account.     As  for  the  capital  of  the 
Lord  Gruilford's  estate,  it  consisted  of  the  estates  which  had 

them,  are  set  down  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  honourable  author 
of  this  work,  and  may  see  the  light  if  opportunity  should  offer.] — Note 
in  First  Edit. 
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belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Popes,  some  that  his  lordship 
had  purchased  in  Essex,  and,  in  money,  about  thirty-two 
thousand  pounds  to  be  hud  out  in  land.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
in  the  first  place,  set  the  house  in  order,  making  inven- 
tories, disposing  and  registering,  so  as  afterwards  a  ready 
recourse  might  be  had  to  any  thing  that  was  left.  He 
adjusted  the  steward's  accounts  and  left  his  orders.  He 
dispatched  the  furniture  of  the  great  house  in  London, 
which  the  successor,  the  Lord  Jeffries,  did  not  think  fit  to 
take ;  and  some  he  sent  down,  and  sold  some,  and  some 
with  the  writings,  Ac.  he  transferred  to  his  own  house; 
and  there  he  dedicated  a  room  peculiarly  to  this  trust,  and 
suffered  no  other  affairs  to  come  into  it.  And  he  gave  a 
good  reason  for  so  doing  ;  for  if  a  man  has  several  mana- 
geries  upon  his  hands  and  the  books  and  papers  of  them 
lie  together,  confusion  is  apt  to  grow  not  only  among  them 
but  in  his  head,  which  will  not  readily  run  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  But  if  they  lie  in  several  rooms  the  former 
is  avoided  ;  and,  upon  the  very  entrance  into  the  room, 
the  walls  and  mere  form  of  things  lying  about  bring  the 
business  into  one's  mind  and  make  an  artificial  train  of 
thinking :  and  whoever  deals  in  great  matters  will  find 
the  benefit  of  this  economy. 

390.  He  procured  a  set  of  books,  such  as  merchants  use, 
and  in  them  he  kept  the  account  of  this  trust  in  a  mercan- 
tile way  completely.  He  had  his  waste,  journal,  and  ledger; 
and  into  these  books  came  the  sums  from  the  steward's 
account;  interest  money  and  all  the  outgoings  were  entered, 
and  proper  accounts  in  them  were  framed,  to  keep  the 
several  interests  distinct ;  so  that  at  all  times  the  books 
were  an  account  renderable  of  every  branch,  and  every 
person's  interest  that  could  be  required.  At  the  young 
lord's  full  age,  the  books  themselves,  in  which  stood  every 
farthing  accountable  in  proper  place,  were  exhibited  for  a 
render  of  his  accounts.  But  this  form  not  being  so  obvious 
as  the  Exchequer  way,  all  charge  together  and  all  discharge 
together,  the  young  lord  desired  of  the  surviving  guardians, 
that  he  might  have  such  an  account  made  in  that  manner. 
He  was  told  that  it  was  mere  pains  and  writing ;  and  a 
man  of  arts  in  accounts  must  be  employed  to  do  it  and  be 
paid  for  it.  He  thereupon  set  his  auditor  to  work,  who, 
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upon  view  of  the  books,  showed  him  his  credits,  his  debts, 
in  all  his  concerns,  and  told  him  he  might  be  satisfied  for 
nothing  better  could  be  done.  This  method,  I  presume, 
hath  not  been  usual  with  executors  and  guardians  since 
(as  the  poet  hath  it)  "  the  ghosts  of  testators  left  walk- 
ing." 

391.  In  the  conduct  of  this  trust  he  had  little  trouble; 
for  he  accounted  his  pains  none.    Trouble  is  when  there  is 
want  of  peace  and  quietness  in  the  pains-taking  :  else,  the 
obtaining  the  good  end  sought  answers  all  the  labour  that 
tends  directly  to  procure  it.     Sir  Dudley  North  thought  it 
best  to  buy  land  with  the  money  as  soon  as  he  could.     I 
remember  he  had  a  fierce  dispute  with  his  testator  in  his 
lifetime  upon  that  very  point.     He  advised  his  lordship  to 
lay  out  his  money  in  land  as  fast  as  he  could.     "I  will  not 
buy  land,"  said  the  other,  "  unless  I  can  find  good  estates 
and  pennyworths."     Sir  Dudley  urged  that  he  was  in  a 
great  mistake ;  for  if  his  money  was  laid  out  in  his  life- 
time, he  would  have  the  assistance  of  all  those  and  not  a 
few  who  desired  of  all  things  to  serve  and  oblige  him ;  and, 
what  was  much  more,  the  benefit  of  his  own  knowledge 
and  skill  as  well  in  the  law  as  in  other  respects.     And  if 
land  must  be  bought,  it  would  certainly  be  worse  done 
than  if  he  did  it  himself ;  for  all  those  advantages  would 
be  wanting  to  any  trustees  he  could  make.     He  was  con- 
vinced of  it ;  but  men  in  great  places  who  are  courted  with 
offers  of  services,  cannot  but  think  they  may  compass  such 
matters  upon  better  terms  than  other  men,      For  there 
being  abroad  many  good  pennyworths,  they  conclude  that 
for  respect  or  officiousness  some  will  be  brought  to  them. 
It  is  certain  the  error  was  proved  in  his  case  ;  for,  though 
good  purchases  were  made,  he  in  his  lifetime  would  have 
made  better.     It  was  one  of  Sir  Dudley  North's  maxims 
which  may  be  ordinary  to  hear  observed  among  merchants, 
"When  a  thing  is  fit  to  be  done,  do  it  as  well  as  the  time 
allows."     As,  if  it  be  reasonable  for  a  merchant  to  sell 
or  to  buy,  do  it  at  the  current.     Because  the  loss  and  in- 
convenience, by  not  doing  is  much  greater  than  the  circum- 
stances of  price  or  value,  between  one  time  and  another. 

392.  But  now  we  must  be  serious,  and  mount  towards 
the  court  and  the  transactions  thereabouts,  which  I  shall 
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touch  upon  so  far  as  concerns  my  subject.  After  the  king 
had  most  unadvisedly  and  precipitously  dissolved  his  par- 
liament and  had  promoted  Jeffries  to  the  great  seal ;  and 
the  Lord  Keeper  North,  a  mortal  obstacle,  out  of  the  way ; 
what  should  hinder  the  great  seal  from  sending  forth  com- 
missions, not  only  of  war  but  of  peace  and  lieutenancy, 
with  non  obstantes  in  the  body  of  them  against  the  test 
laws  ?  And  so  it  was  ;  persons  unqualified  came  into  all 
commissions.  And  what  general  discontents  this  made  if 
not  remembered  may  easily  be  conceived.  The  next  work 
was  to  make  fair  weather  with  a  new  parliament ;  and,  in 
order  thereunto,  to  get  members  chosen  that  would  comply 
and  take  those  troublesome  tests  out  of  the  way.  The 
English  side  of  this  famous  managery  (for  what  foreigners 
were  concerned,  or  how,  I  know  not)  was  the  famous 
triumvirate  ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffries,  the  Lord  Sun- 
derland  (who  they  say,  as  a  poor  penitent  knocked  at  the 
mass  chapel  door  and  was  reconciled),  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Butler.  The  methods  these  took,  were  partly  local  and 
partly  personal.  1.  The  local  part  was  to  be  executed  by 
regulating,  or  rather  corrupting,  corporations  that  had 
right  of  election,  by  putting  out  and  in,  mayors,  recorders, 
burgesses,  &c. ;  and  where  they  were  stiff,  by  coming  upon 
them  with  quo  warrantos  and  the  terror  of  charges.  Those 
that  would  surrender  and  renew  ad  normam  curice,  had 
peace.  And,  for  this  end,  they  had  runners  up  and  down 
who  were  called  regulators ;  and  the  committee  of  the  afore- 
said counsellors  were  called  the  committee  of  regulations. 
As  to  the  counties,  those  were  too  big  to  be  thus  tampered 
with  and  were  left  to  the  second  scheme. 

393.  2.  Persons.  I  shall  pass  by  the  office,  required  of 
the  lord  lieutenants,  to  catechise  the  gentry  all  over  Eng- 
land touching  their  good- will  to  this  project,  supposing  all 
the  country  commissions  would  be  regulated  accordingly  ; 
and  come  directly  to  court ;  where  it  was  ordered  that,  in 
each  ministration,  the  chief  should  catechise  the  underlings 
to  know  who  were  willing  to  repeal  and  who  not,  sup- 
posing that  a  general  reform  would  go  accordingly.  But 
it  was  not  so ;  but  done  to  the  intent  that  the  consenters, 
by  engagements  to  his  majesty  in  person,  might  be  riveted 
and  so  to  be  depended  upon  in  parliament.  Uwon  this 
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wise  scheme,  nay  lord  chancellor  undertook  the  province  of 
the  law,  and  sent  for  not  only  the  king's  servants  but 
every  considerable  practiser.  My  Lord  G-odolphin,  as  head 
of  the  Treasury,  sent  for  all  the  revenue  men  and  took 
their  answers.  Sir  Dudley  North,  as  a  commissioner  of  the 
Customs,  came  in  upon  this  list.  When  he  came  before 
his  lordship,  and  had  heard  the  questions  and  a  world  of 
discourse  in  a  persuasive  way,  he  remembered  an  old 
Turkish  saying,  viz.  "  that  a  man  is  to  say  'no,'  only  to  the 
devil."  He  answered,  therefore,  "  that  he  was  always  a 
faithful  subject  and  servant  to  his  majesty  and  would  do 
all  he  could  for  his  majesty's  service  :  "  or  to  that  effect. 
This  was  taken  for  a  violent  tendency,  if  not  a  concession. 
But,  coming  before  the  king,  and  being  asked  if  he  would 
vote  so  and  so  or  not ;  he  answered,  positively  and  finally, 
"  that  he  could  not,  and  therefore  would  not,  pretend  to 
tell  what  he  should  do  upon  any  question  proposed  in  par- 
liament, if  he  had  the  honour  to  sit  there,  till  he  had  heard 
the  debate."  But  this  was  clothed  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
submission  that  could  be.  He  was  asked  the  same  more 
than  once.  But  in  sum  his  answer  was  the  same.  He 
was  told  "  that  this  was  trifling ;  for  he  could  not  pretend 
to  be  a  stranger  to  a  matter  which  had  been  the  town-talk 
so  long.  He  might  depend  upon  it  that  nothing  new  could 
be  alleged  in  the  house  which  he  had  not  heard  before." 
To  all  which,  urged  upon  him  over  and  over  again,  he 
added  nothing  but  that,  "  If  he  were  to  die  that  moment, 
he  would  make  no  other  answer."  The  noble  lord  there, 
was  strangely  surprised  and  confounded  at  this  perseve- 
rance in  a  denial,  as  was  understood ;  for  he  had,  as  I 
guess,  valued  himself  for  securing  Sir  Dudley  North.  The 
king  showed  no  tokens  of  his  displeasure ;  nor  did  he  in 
any  case  when  the  persons  appeared  respectful  and  he 
thought  them  sincere.  But  his  lordship  resented  it  s'uffi- 
ciently  ;  for  he  never  was  well  with  him,  nor  ever  showed 
him  a  fair  countenance  after  that. 

394.  I  must  touch  also  the  circumstances  of  the  following 
times,1  because  my  subject  is  concerned  in  them  ;  however 
I  shall  be  but  short.  The  preparations  for  the  embark- 

1  See  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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ment  in  Holland,  were  very  great ;  and  after  it  was  known 
to  be  for  England,  a  great  bustle  was  made  to  resist  it. 
Tljose  that  had  fled  into  Holland  were  rampant  and  were 
so  free  as  fully  to  declare  their  equitable  purposes.  For 
they  gave  out  that  all  the  Tory  party,  meaning  those  who 
had  acted  by  law  against  the  fanatics,  should  at  once  be 
attainted  and  their  estates  taken  away  by  parliament.  Nor 
should  those  of  the  dead  be  exempted  any  more  than  those 
of  the  living  ;  and  they  were  so  kind  as  to  name  the  late 
Lord  Keeper  North  and  Sir  Dudley  North  in  particular. 
This  was  told  to  Sir  Dudley  North,  as  certain  news  out  of 
Holland,  by  such  as  meant  him  well ;  but  he,  as  his  way 
was  to  slight  extravagant  threats,  minded  it  not.  But  it 
appeared  to  him  afterwards  that  those  who  had  fled  into 
Holland  had  retained  so  much  of  their  Rye  scheme  as 
really  to  intend,  and  it  was  not  for  want  of  will  that  they 
did  not  execute  it.  But  after  the  king's  army  was  quite 
broke  and  his  person  far  enough  off,  things  did  not  proceed 
with  so  much  contention  as  to  make  a  turn  by  victory  but 
rather  by  accommodation.  And  King  William,  having 
secured  his  own  game,  would  not  roil  it  to  gratify  them. 

395.  But  now  the  prince  is  landed  and  come  as  far  as 
Exeter ;  and  from  thence  Sir  Dudley  North  had  letters  with 
preambles  of  friendship  and  conclusions  with  advice  to  run 
away ;  and  grounded  on  the  terrible  denunciations  passed 
among  the  men  of  power  there.  Many  matters  were  alleged ; 
but  chiefly  that  of  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  sheriff  with- 
out title ;  which  caused  so  much  blood  to  be  drawn.  But 
he  was  so  stupid  as  to  laugh  at  this  also.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed they  used  the  same  course  with  others :  for  now  there 
began  to  be  great  scampering ;  and  of  some  with  reason 
enough,  who  were  obnoxious  and  had  more  to  answer  for 
than  could  be  excused ;  chiefly  such  as  had  risen  into  posts 
by  flattery  upon  the  points  of  the  tests  ;  as  Baron  Jenner, 
Bishop  Cartwright,1  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  and  some  others. 

1  Of  this  profligate  churchman,  Burnot  has  left  the  following  cha- 
racter. "  He  was  a  man  of  good  capacity,  and  had  made  some  progress 
in  learning.  He  was  ambitious  and  servile,  cruel  and  boisterous  ;  and 
by  the  great  liberties  he  allowed  himself  he  fell  under  much  scandal  of 
the  worst  sort.  He  had  set  himself  long  to  raise  the  king's  authority 
above  law  ;  which  he  said  was  only  a  method  of  government  to  which 
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The  two  solicitors,  Graham  and  Burton,1  were  taken  and 
brought  back ;  and  much  ado  there  was  about  who  went  and 
who  staid.  The  faction  was  thought  to  be  cruel  and  fierce, 
and,  coming  into  a  swing  of  uncontrolled  power,  none  could 
say  what  mischief  they  would  not  do.  But  they  themselves, 
knowing  that  there  was  nothing  criminal  to  charge  upon 
those  they  had  most  spleen  against,  endeavoured  by  menace 
and  frighting  to  make  them  run  away  ;  and  many  that  did 
so  were  taken  and  felt  the  smart  of  it ;  but  of  those  that 
stayed  even  the  greatest  malefactors  had  little  or  no  hurt. 
The  former  suffered  under  a  presumption  of  guilt,  by  im- 
prisonment without  trial,  or  so  much  as  being  accused.  So 
that  here  flight  and  condemnation  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  And  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  any  one  person 
tried  for  any  of  the  horrid  crimes  that  brought  on  the 
Revolution. 

396.  At  this  time  Sir  Dudley  North  and  myself  were 
seldom  asunder  but   walked  about  from   one  bustle  to 
another  to  observe  what  was  doing ;  and  were  in  all  public 
places  to  see  how  matters  wrought.     For  he,  according  to 
his  true  character,  so  long  as  he  could  justify  his  actions 
feared  nothing,  and  scarce  thought  he  had  any  concern  in 
the  turn  more  than  any  other  man  had.     This  was  a  foul 
disappointment  to  his  enemies ;  for  they  made  a  sure  account 
that  he,  a  ringleader  of  the  Tory  party,  must  needs  run  away, 
and  then  they  had  him  fast  in  prison  at  least.     Once  we 
walked  together  into  the  Exchange  ;  and  one,  that  stood  in 
a  company,  said,  "What!  is  not  he  gone  yet?"    We  passed 
on  and  took  no  notice.     He  was  looked  at  almost  as  much 
as  when  he  was  named  sheriff  ;  and  the  wonder  that  he  was 
not  gone  was  as  great  as  when  he  was  to  be  sheriff  :  and  it 
was  in  his  good  stars  that  he  secured  to  himself  a  safety 
by  staring  his  enemies  in  the  face. 

397.  He  was  in  the  Customs  at  the  Revolution,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  some  time  after ;  for  that  collection  was  not 

kings  might  submit  if  they  pleased,  but  their  authority  was  from  God 
absolute,  and  superior  to  law,  which  they  might  exert  as  often  as  they 
found  it  necessary  for  the  ends  of  government."  (Own  Time,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1186.) 

1  "  Fitter  men  to  have  served  in  a  court  of  Inquisition  than  in  a  legal 
government."    (Burnetts  Own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  878.) 
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to  be  disturbed  till  the  main  was  safe.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  men  of  merit  put  in  for  posts,  whether  fit  or  not ; 
and  the  Customs  was  a  jolly  commission  that  would  serve 
five  or  six  of  them  ;  and  if  one  or  two  old  ones  were  left  to 
teach  the  new  ones  their  trade  it  was  enough.  And,  after 
the  commission  was  renewed  and  most  of  the  old  ones,  of 
wjiom  he  was  one,  were  left  out,  Sir  John  Werden,  that 
would  often  ask  for  a  light  to  be  struck  (as  I  touched  before), 
became  the  ruling  commissioner. 

398.  After  he  was  left  out  of  the  commission,  he  was 
reduced  to  his  first  principles,  a  mere  merchant  of  the  Levant 
Company  in  London  ;  and  his  post  of  alderman  also  dropped 
from  him  :  for,  when  the  judgment  in  the  quo  warranto  was 
set  aside  by  the  parliament,  the  city  was  put  in  a  state  re- 
ferring to  a  time  before  he  was  chosen  ;  which  changed  the 
whole  frame  of  the  court  of  aldermen.  Then,  hating  idle- 
ness, he  fell  again  to  buying  of  cloth.  He  had  formerly1 
joined  with  other  merchants  in  building  three  defensible 
ships ;  for  piracies  in  the  Straits  had  made  trading  in  small 
vessels  too  hazardous  ;  and  the  employment  of  these  ships 
engaged  him  deeper  in  adventure  than  otherwise  he  had 
been.  But  after  the  Revolution  things  grew  worse  and 
worse;  because  the  wars  with  the  French  gave  them  an 
advantage  over  our  Turkey  trade  ;  and,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  they  met  with  us.  One  of  his  great  ships  with  a 
considerable  adventure,  homeward  bound  and  little  insured, 
was  taken  by  the  French :  but  yet  he  traded  on ;  and  it  ap- 
peared his  estate  was  less  by  ten  thousand  pounds  than  it 
was  when  the  French  war  first  broke  out.  I  believe  he  had 
less  persevered  in  trade  at  that  time  if  he  had  not  had  a 
consideration  of  his  house  in  Constantinople,  where  his 
brother  had  a  ragion,  and  he  had  his  apprentice,  Fairclough, 
to  whom  he  thought  himself  in  justice  bound  to  send  out 
business  especially  when  others  withdrew ;  else  they  must 
have  sunk.  But  so  many  corrections  as  he  received,  one 
after  another,  abated  his  mettle ;  and  his  family  increasing, 
and  children  coming  forward,  whom  he  considered  beyond 
himself ;  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  he  grew  liable  to  iu 
firjnities,  especially  the  phthisic,  which  made  him  not  so 
active  in  his  person  as  he  had  been  and  desired  to  be.  All 
which  together  made  him  think  of  getting  an  estate  with  a 
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commodious  seat  in  the  country,  and  to  employ  himself,  as 
he  declared  he  would  do,  by  ploughing  and  sowing  amain. 
But  in  this  particular  his  good  fortunes  failed  him  ;  for, 
although  he  had  viewed  divers  great  estates  and  offered 
great  prices,  as  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  years  purchase, 
he  never  was  accepted ;  and,  within  a  day  or  two  after  he 
fell  sick,  a  time  was  appointed  for  us  to  go  down  and  agree 
for  Besthorp  in  Norfolk.  If  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have 
accomplished  a  purchase  some  time  before,  I  believe  it  had 
prolonged  his  life. 

399.  But  I  shall  be  accused  for  a  concealer  if  I  do  not 
relate  how  the  houses  of  parliament  dealt  with  him  and  his 
shrievalty  before  he  had  his  quietus  in  that  affair.     After 
the  convention  summoned  by  the  prince's  letters  thought 
fit  to  be  a  parliament,  and  the  kingdom  settled  and  declared 
to  be  of  him  and  his  consort  Mary,  and  all  things  thoxight 
to  stand  fast  and  firm  in  the  new  government ;  then  the  old 
faction  thought  they  had  the  ball  at  their  toe,  the  town  was 
their  own  and  who  should  contradict  the.m  ?    And  now  ^vas 
the  time  to  lay  open  the  bad  actions  of  the  Tories,  and  not 
only  to  bring  them  to  condign  punishment  but  also  to  make 
amends  for  former  injuries  out  of  the  estates  of  the  dead 
and  of  the  living  of  them  ;  and  all  to  be  done  not  by  any 
formal,  fastidious  course  of  law  or  trial  but  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.    And  accordingly  two  inquisitions  were  set  on  foot ; 
as  is  already  related  in  the  Examen.1    It  is  pretty  apparent 
that,  in  the  factious  scheme,  both  these  aimed  at  Sir  Dudley 
North  upon  whose  character  and  circumstances  the  matter 
had  hinged ;   though    Sir  John  Moor,  and   others,  were 
thought  fit  to  be  taken  in. 

400.  I  shall  begin  with  the. Lords, who,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  those  persons  were  murdered,  ordered  this 
inquiry  how  and  by  what  means.     This  amounted  to  an 
inquiry  whether  they  were  murdered  or  not ;  and  so  in  the 
proceeding  it  proved.     But  it  is  a  common  thing  in  parlia- 
ment to  inquire  after  persons  when  the  facts  are  but  pre- 
sumed.    This  committee  sat  and  sent  for  all  persons  that 

1  The  object  of  the  enquiries  was  to  discover  who  were  answerable  for 
the  deaths  of  Lord  Russell,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  other  eminent  Whigs 
who  had  been  executed.  The  committee  was  popularly  called  '-The 
Murder  Committee." 
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were  any  ways  concerned  in  the  proceedings  after  the 
Rveplot  discovered,  or  were  but  suspected  to  know  any 
thing  of  them  ;  and  examined  them  and  whomsoever  else 
they  thought  fit  to  send  for  upon  oath.  Amongst  the  rest 
Sir  Dudley  North  was  sent  for ;  of  whose  examination  I 
have  little  to  say  here,  because  it  is  particularly  related  in 
the  Examen  : l  only,  to  show  how  much  he  was  under  the 
displeasure  of  some  people,  I  will  observe  that  when  ques- 
tions were  asked,  as  divers  were  skirting  upon  the  main, 
and  he  answered  fully  and  clearly  to  them  ;  while  he  was 
talking  (on  one  side  of  him),  "  That 's  a  lie,"  said  one,  and 
(on  another  side)  "  That's  false,"  said  another;  and  such 
interruptions  he  had  that,  if  he  had  been  over-modest,  he 
must  have  been  abashed.  But  after  this  one  examination 
he  was  dismissed,  and  heard  no  more  from  that  committee. 

401.  After  the  House  of  Commons  had  done  with  Sir 
John  Moor,  they  sent  for  Sir  Dudley  North ;  and  I  believe 
some  sport  was  expected,  for  the  galleries  were  full-  and  so 
were  all  corners  about  the  house.     I  had  my  post  in  the 
gallery,  where  I  could  see  as  well  as  hear :  and  the  famous 
Titus  Gates  was  not  far  off ;    for  he  was  a  person  that 
greatly  interested   himself  in  these   affairs.      Mr.   Paul 
Foley  was  in  the  chair  ;  and  when  Sir  Dudley  North  came 
in  and  stood  upon  the  floor,  "  Sir,"  said  he.   "  for  what 
reason  did  you  take  upon  you  the  office  of  sheriff,  which 
did  not  belong  to  you  ?  "     He  answered  in  like  manner  as 
before.     But  there  was  little  to  the  purpose  in  all  this ; 
for  the  design  of  all  these  examinations  was  to  get  persons 
named,  that  there  might  be  some  hold  of  them  for  purposes 
that  lay  behind. 

402.  None  durst  ask  him  touching  his  brother  the  Lord 
Keeper  North ;  for  the  gentlemen  generally  would  not  have 
borne  it.     But  yet  the  business  hung  upon  expectation  to 
get  something  out  of  him  ;  and  there  were  divers  muttt- r- 
ings  and  murmurings  about  odd  questions  about  to  be 
asked ;  and  some  near  the  chair  were  very  busy,  whisper- 
ing with  the  chairman.     Mr.  Francis  Guin,  one  that  the 
examinant  knew  to  be  of  his  side  and  that  he  might  trust 

1  P.  620.     The  examination  of  Sir  Dudley  North  is  given  from  the 
Lords'  Journals  in  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  ix.  p.  969. 
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him,  moved  that,  siiice  he  had  declared  the  court  of 
aldermen  unanimously  required  him  to  serve  as  being 
legally  chosen,  he  might  be  asked  what  aldermen  were 
present.  The  chairman  nodded  for  his  answer ;  and 
then  Sir  Dudley  North  turned  him  round  and,  with  his 
cane,  pointed  to  the  five  aldermen  that  had  sided  with  the 
faction,  and  named  them  audibly  one  after  another,  who 
were  all  present  and  made  no  objection.  This  was  not 
well ;  and  Sir  W.  Williams,  a  cunning  parliament-man, 
fearing  worse,  thought  to  get  rid  of  their  customer  with  as 
good  a  colour  as  might  be  contrived  ;  and,  taking  umbrage 
at  some  little  stir  there  was  about  asking  questions  to 
make  him  accuse  his  own  self  (and  Sir  Dudley  North  him- 
self had  begun  to  say,  "  he  hoped  that,  being  among  gen- 
tlemen," &c.)  standing  up,  "  Mr.  Foley,"  said  he,  "  you 
had  best  have  a  care,  you  have  an  honourable  gentleman 
before  you,  that  you  do  not  ask  him,"  &c.  It  seems  he 
thought  the  going  off  upon  that  scruple  carried  an  innuendo 
which  might  serve  their  turn  better  than  any  thing  they 
were  like  to  get  by  questions,  since  those  already  asked 
had  turned  upon  them.  But  those  of  his  party  did  not 
understand  his  reach,  and  calling  out  for  questions,  inter- 
rupted him ;  and  that  irritated  his  Welsh  blood  and  made 
him  fall  foul  on  his  own  party ;  and  there  was  noise  and 
altercation  for  some  time,  upon  that  occasion,  amongst 
them. 

403.  But,  there  being  some  cessation,  Mr.  Dutton  Colt 
made  silence  by  speaking :  "  Mr.  Foley,"  said  he,  "  since 
this  gentleman  is  so  tender  that  he  must  not  be  asked 
questions  concerning  himself,  we  will  let  that  go,  and  pre- 
sume him  guilty  of  all  that  has  been  alleged  against  him. 
But  I  hope  I  may  ask  him  a  question  concerning  somebody 
else."  At  this,  Sir  Dudley  North,  knowing  the  man  and 
expecting  he  would  have  named  his  brother  the  Lord 
Keeper,  began  to  warm  and  his  blood  to  mend  its  pace  : 
and,  had  that  been  perceived,  any  one  that  knew  him  would 
have  expected  something  extraordinary  to  follow.  Then 
Mr.  Colt  went  on,  and,  "  I  ask  him,"  said  he,  "  if  Secretary 
Jenkins  did  not  come  down  to  the  city  and  persuade  him 
to  take  the  office  of  sheriff  upon  him  ?  "  "  You  hear  the 
question,"  said  the  chairman.  After  which  there  was  a 
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profound  silence,  expecting  the  answer.  All  which  time 
Sir  Dudley  North  was  gathering  as  much  breath  as  he 
could  muster,  and  then  out  came  a  long  "  N-o-o-o-o ! "  so 
loud  as  might  have  been  heard  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  was  so  violent  and  unexpected  that  I  could  see  a  start 
of  every  one  in  the  house,  all  at  the  same  instant,  as  if 
each  had  had  a  dash  of  cold  water  in  his  face :  and  imme- 
diately all  called  out,  "  Withdraw ; "  and  my  neighbour 
Titus  Gates,  being,  as  I  suppose,  frustrated  of  his  expec- 
tations, cried  out,  "  Aw  Laard,  aw  Laard,  aw,  aw ! "  and 
went  his  way.1  Sir  Dudley  North  went  out,  and  never 
was  called  upon  more  about  this  affair.  I  might  here 
enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  good  fortune  attending  gallant 
actions  and  behaviour,  and  the  perdition  of  evil-doing 
and  then  sneaking ;  but  that  matter  lies  here  gross  and 
obvious  so  will  let  that  pass.  I  shall  only  add  this  note 
to  acquit  the  prosecutors  of  acting  purely  upon  malice,  that 
covetousness  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  motives ;  for,  if 
it  had  been  voted  that  the  election  had  been  illegal  and 
North  and  Rich  no  sheriffs ;  then  had  followed  bills  to 
charge  the  estates  of  all  that  were  concerned  to  repair  the 
losses  the  party  suffered  in  those  times.  And  this  was, 
nevertheless,  in  some  degree  attempted  by  petitioning  for 
leave  to  bring  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  reimburse 
the  fines  out  of  the  estates  of  the  Lord  Keeper  North,  Sir 
Dudley  North,  &c.  This  petition  was  presented  by  the 
Lord  Stamford,  who  had  been  chairman  to  the  committee 
of  murder.  And  he,  among  other  tropes,  said  that  "  these 
men  had  been  murdered  too,"  meaning  in  their  estates ; 
but,  he  stuttering,  these  words  came  out  so  broken,  that 
they  were  not  minded :  but  my  Lord  Weymouth  went  to 
the  table  and,  taking  up  the  petition,  moved  that  "  an 
inquiry  might  be  had  to  find  who  had  counterfeited  these 
dead  men's  hands."  This  jest  made  some  lords  smile  and 
no  order  was  made  upon  that  petition.  The  like  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  without 
effect;  but  as  the  whole  series  of  this  affair  is  fully  set 
forth  in  the  Examen,  I  refer  the  reader  to  that  book  and 
shall  say  nothing  more  of  it  here. 

1  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  §  35 1 ,  n. 
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404.  But  after  this  examination  was  over,  it  was  given 
out  that  Sir  Dudley  North  should  not  escape  so ;  but  one 
way  or  other  he  should  certainly  be  come  at :  and  it  was 
hoped  that,  if  he  was  substantially  terrified,  he  might  bite 
at  the  bait  of  taking  some  of  his  enemies  off.     Which 
done,  were  it  friendly  or  corruptly,  they  would  have  pro- 
mulgated it  and   he  had  lost  his  character  and,  conse- 
quently, his  friends,  which  was  a  good  preparation  for  what 
was  to  follow :  for  it  is  a  method  used  by  cunning  men  in 
parliament  driving  against  persons,  when  they  cannot  be 
directly  laid  hold  on,  to  lay  traps  and  snares  to  make  them 
hurt  themselves ;    and  so  they  attain  the  end  obliquely. 
We  had  the  unhappiness  of  an  elder  brother  who   had 
attached  himself  to  the  faction  ! 1  and,  for  that  reason  and 
other  family  differences  we  corresponded  little  with  him. 
But  during  these  stirs,  for  aught  I  know  meaning  well  but 
deceived  by  men  of  his  party,  he  comes  to  me  and  tells  me 
that  "  his  brother  would  certainly  be  undone ;  and  himself 
came  out  of  friendship  that  he  might  know  it.     He  con- 
versed with  those  who  were  bent  upon  it  and  both  would 
and  could  do  it ;    and  those  were  Hampden,2  and  some 
others  he  named.     But  he  had  found  one,  and  the  only 
way  to  save  him."     "  And  what  is  that?"  quoth  I.     He 
answered,  "  To  apply  himself."     I  asked  what  he  meant 
by  "  applying  himself."     He  answered,  "  by  going  to  some 
principal  men  on  the  other  side,  and  so  interest  or  soften 
them ;  without  which  he  was  infallibly  ruined.     I  said  I 
believed  he  intended  to  justify  himself  and  thought  of  no 
other  course.     "  Ay,  there's  it,"  said  he,  "  he  will  now  go 
and,  by  justifying  himself  be  ruined."     So  we  parted  with 
much  dissatisfaction  on  his  part.     It  is  certain  nothing 
would  have  ruined  him  sooner  than  such  a  sneaking  action 
as  this  had  been.     I  once  told  this  story  to  the  best  of  old 
courtiers,  Colonel  Werden;  and  "Ay,"  said  he,  "justify- 
ing, that's  but  one  trick ; "    alluding  to  the  fable  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Cat. 

405.  I  cannot  part  with  the  subject  of  this  examination 
without  observing  again,    as  I  have   done   before,   what 

1  Charles  Lord  North. 

a  Richard  Hampden,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1690. 
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sycophant  historians  will  not  be  so  just  as  to  set  forth  nor 
posterity  readily  believe.  And  that  is,  that,  notwith- 
standing both  houses  of  parliament,  with  full  bent  and 
zeal  towards  a  party,  having  nothing  above  to  check  or 
restrain,  but  what  rather  encouraged  them  to  inquisite  the 
actions  of  their  adversaries  in  the  time  when  they  pre- 
vailed ;  and  testing  upon  oath  every  person  and  persons, 
officers  as  well  as  others,  as  far  as  any  petulant  partyman 
would  suggest  or  require  ;  and  although  the  affairs  were 
all  great  and  important  and  done  in  a  strain  of  opposition 
and  contention,  pursuant  to  current  methods  of  law,  yet 
there  was  not  found  the  least  corruption  or  peccadillo  of 
irregularity  in  any  of  them  :  and.  if  any  instance  of  the 
like  can  be  shown  in  history,  I  quit  my  observation. 

406.  This  double  inquest,  of  the  houses  in  parliament, 
respecting  the  sheriffwick  of  London,  and  the  pretences  in 
parliament  grounded  thereupon,  gave  Sir  Dudley  North 
much  trouble  but  no  great  anxiety ;  because  he  knew 
there  was  no  foundation  on  such  accounts  to  charge  him 
criminally  or  pecuniarily,  to  which  he  had  not  answers 
incontrovertible.  But  there  was  another  matter  which, 
proving  as  his  enemies  had  calculated  and  suggested,  had 
given  them  the  utmost  advantage  against  him  ;  but  by 
good  stars  they  were  mistaken.  It  was  the  levying  the 
duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  upon  the  accession  of 
King  James  II.  before  it  was  given  by  a  parliament ;  a 
full  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Life  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  G-uilford.1  The  members  at  Westminster 
that  were  eager  upon  finding  faults  with  former  adminis- 
trations, and  the  factious  party  that  had  a  stonger  incli- 
nation to  fasten  upon  Sir  Dudley  North  than  upon  any 
other  minister  or  agent  whatsoever,  had  conceived  a  strong 
prejudice  that  he  was  in  the  Customs  at  the  death  of 
King  Charles  II.,  and  accordingly  that  (for  the  grand 
offence  of  levying  money  upon  the  subject  without  act  of 
parliament)  they  had  him  fast ;  and  they  were  so  fond  of 
the  advantage  that  it  was  plain  they  were  very  loth  to  quit 
it :  and  it  was  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  persuade 
any  of  them  that  Sir  Dudley  North  was  then  in  the  Trea- 

1  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  §  375. 
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sury  and  not  in  the  Customs,  which  I  can  best  affirm  that 
had  the  part  of  talking  with  and,  if  I  could,  of  undeceiving 
many  of  them ;  for  I  found  plainly  I  was  not  credited. 
The  tendency  of  the  party,  as  might  be  perceived  by  the 
common  discourse  of  most  people,  was  to  set  on  foot  an 
inquiry  touching  that  fact  of  levying  money,  <fec.  And  Sir 
Dudley  North  and  his  friends  had  perpetual  alarms  from 
that  quarter,  till  direct  accounts  of  those  commissions 
made  it  plain  it  could  not  reach  him  ;  and  then  the  whole 
design  was  dropped  at  once  and  no  notice  taken  of  it : 
and  it  was  as  good  as  declared  that,  if  he  had  been  con- 
cerned, it  would  have  been  pushed  against  him  only, 
and  not  against  any  other^  commissioner  of  the  Customs. 
Such  partiality  will  men  profess  in  combination  ;  which  a 
single  person  would  not  have  the  face  to  own. 

407.  Before  I  take  this  gentleman  into  pure  privacy 
and  show  how  he  passed  his  time  by  himself,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  some  passages  relating  to  his  employment,  to 
show  with  what  prudence  and  untainted  integrity  he  pro- 
ceeded. He  had  a  brother-in-law  who  made  no  small 
figure  at  court,  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth.1  He  was  entitled 
to  a  farm  in  the  Customs  called  the  wood  farm,  which  when 
first  granted  was  a  very  great  boon  ;  but,  as  the  importation 
of  deals  and  timber  from  the  north  ward  increased,  it  became 
an  immense  profit  and  was  said  to  have  yielded,  to  that 
family,  first  and  last,  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  present  benefit  was  partly  to  the  old  countess  and  partly 
to  the  earl,  with  a  trust  declared  upon  it  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  family.  The  work  now  was  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
that  farm ;  the  old  lady  solicited  and  the  earl  solicited ; 
Sir  Nicholas  Butler2  was  declared  in  their  interests ;  and 
now  Sir  Dudley  North  was  come  into  the  Customs  all  must 
go  smooth.  And  Sir  Nicholas  Butler  was  so  malicious  as 
to  tell  them,  that  it  was  in  Sir  Dudley  North's  power  to 
do  it  or  to  hinder  it.  This  brought  importunity  enough 
upon  him.  It  was  not  his  way  to  fly  in  any  one's  face 
unprovoked  or  to  give  repulses  till  he  had  fairly  reasoned 

!  He  had  married  Sir  Dudley  North's  sister  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir 
Robert  Wiseman.  See  author's  preface  to  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper, 
§6. 

2  See  supra,  §  362,  n. 
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with  them  ;  and  then,  if  the  concerned  urged  him  farther 
he  was  apt  to  be  rough.  He  had  examined  the  books  of 
the  Custom-house  and  found,  by  former  reports  and 
minutes  of  the  Treasury,  that,  for  unanswerable  reasons, 
all  the  out-farms  were  resolved  to  be  taken  in  and  that  the 
order  and  security  of  the  collection  depended  upon  it ;  for 
to  have  officers  dealing  in  the  Customs  that  the  commis- 
sioners had  no  control  upon,  was  like  so  many  leaks  at 
which  they  could  not  answer  what  might  run  out.  He 
showed  all  this  to  his  brother-in-law  and  discoursed  Butler 
upon  it ;  and  he  could  not  deny  but  that  it  was  a  thing 
determined  which  they  could  not  controvert,  if  any  refer- 
ences came  to  them ;  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  by 
favour  to  break  into  such  a  management  as  this  was. 
"  But  still,"  says  Butler  to  his  clients,  "  if  Sir  Dudley  will 
it  may  be  done."  And  at  last,  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
was  when  they  said  any  thing  of  it  not  to  mind  them 
but  to  pass  on  to  other  discourse.  If  there  were  any  profit 
or  advantage  to  the  crown  the  forms  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with;  but  against  the  interest  of  the  crown  he 
would  not  join  in  any  project  whatsoever. 

408.  There  was  an  ancient  gentleman  of  the  family  of 
the  Berties,  who  was  patent  secretary  to  the  Customs ; 
and  he  had  officiated  there  some  time ;  but  was  altogether 
incapable  of  the  business,  which  required  the  most  expert 
secretary  that  could  be  found  who  should  be  a  man  of 
method,  quickness  of  dispatch  that,  in  looking  for  one 
paper  called  for,  should  not  as  he  did  confound  a  hundred. 
But  if  he  had  sat  there  they  must  have  been  secretaries 
themselves ;  for  it  was  plain  he  could  do  nothing.  Upon 
this,  the  commissioners  determined  to  put  another  in  his 
place  that  should  pay  him  as  much  as  he  made  of  it ;  and, 
if  this  would  not  do,  some  other  course  must  be  taken  or 
they  must  shut  up  shop.  This  brought  the  whole  family 
relation  upon  the  commission,  expostulating  with  them  and 
stirring  their  interest  at  court.  But  their  reasons  were 
understood  there  ;  they  must  have  patience  ;  and  what  the 
commissioners  had  done  must  stand.  Among  others,  Sir 
Dudley  North's  eldest  brother  came  to  him  and,  after  much 
importunity,  asked  what  reason  he  had  to  turn  a  relation 
out  of  his  place.  Sir  Dudley  North  turned  short,  and 
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looking  back  at  him,  said,  "  Because  he  was  a  fool."     And 
so  went  away. 

409.  He  had  another  brother-in-law,  one   Mr.  Foley,1 
whose  father  had  been  ironmonger  to  the  navy  for  divers 
years    and,    after    his   death,    he    succeeded    him.      The 
method  of  the  navy  had  been  loose  and,  during  the  Dutch 
wars,  great  abuses  passed  and  debts  insuperable  were  con- 
tracted.    I  have  heard  say  that  the  former  contractor  has 
had  bills  filed  up  as  for  goods  delivered  at  the  yards,  to  the 
value  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  did  not  deliver  one  nail.2 
This  debt  growing  too  great  possibly  ever  to  be  paid,  the 
Treasury,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  thought  fit  to 
postpone  this  debt  and  serve  the  then  present  occasion 
with  ready  money.    There  was  no  great  justice  in  this  ;  but 
what  they  called  necessity  came  in  the  room  of  it :  all  that 
reign,  and  King  James's  reign,  that  debt  stood  desperate. 
But  when  Sir  Dudley  North  came  into  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Foley  concluded  he  should  obtain  the  favour  to  have  his 
part  and  often  made  it  a  subject  of  discourse  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law ;  but  he  told  him,  unless  they  could  pay  the 
whole,  they  could  not  pay  him.     For  to  single  out  one,  and 
for  favour  pay  him  and  let  the  rest  still  stand  out  unpaid, 
would  be  unjust  and  scandalously  partial.     And  this  soli- 
citation ran  up  almost  into  a  quarrel ;  but  that  signified 
little  to  the  commissioner.     But  since  the  Revolution,  I 
have  heard  the  debt  was  bought  by  courtiers  for  half,  and 
less,  and  put  into  the  new  loans  by  way  of  debentures  and 
paid  with  interest  to  a  farthing. 

410.  But  now  we  have  our  merchant,  sheriff,  alderman, 
commissioner,  &c.  at  home  with  us,  a  private  person  di- 
vested of  all  his  mantlings ;  and  we  may  converse  freely 
with  him  in  his  family  and  by  himself  without  clashing 
at  all  against  any  concern  of  the  public.     And  possibly,  in 
this  capacity  I  may  show  the  best  side  of  his  character ; 
and,  for  the  advantage  of  that  design,  shall  here  recount 
his  retired  ways  of  entertaining  himself  from   his   first 
coming  from  Constantinople  to  England.     He  delighted 

1  See  preface  to  Life  of  Lord  Keeper,  §  6. 

2  The  same  charge  is  made  against  Mr.  Foley  in  the  Lord  Keeper 
Guilford's  "  Account  of  divers  signal  Frauds  in  the  Conduct  and  Dis- 
position of  the  Public  Revenues."     (Dalrymple,  Appendix,  p.  89.) 
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much  in  natural  observations  and  what  tended  to  explain 
mechanic  powers ;  and  particularly  that  wherein  his  own 
concern  lay,  beams  and  scales,  the  place  of  the  centres,  the 
form  of  the  centre-pins,  what  share  the  fulcrum,  and  what 
the  force  or  the  weight  bore  with  respect  to  each  other ;  and 
that  he  might  not  be  deceived,  had  made  proofs  by  himself 
of  all  the  forms  of  scales  that  he  could  imagine  could  be 
put  in  practice  for  deceiving. 

411.  During  the  first  sessions  of  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  King  James  II.,  he  spoiled  a  hopeful  project  with  a  few 
words ;  which  project  some  courtiers  had  hammered  for 
profitable  purposes  to  the  public,  no  doubt  to  be  passed  into 
a  law.     And  that  was  to  have  an  office  for  the  proving  and 
sealing  of  all  beams  and  scales.     This  had  been  like  the 
aulnage  that  sell  seals  by  the  bushel ;  an  office  of  mere 
profit,  which  succeeds  in  the  nature   of  a  tax  upon  the 
woollen  manufactory.     When  he  was  told  of  it,  he  assured 
the  concerned,  that  no  man  that  bought  or  sold  would  trust 
a  beam  the  more  for  their  seal ;  because  a  slight  fall  puts 
the  best  beam  out  of  order.     And,  for  fear  of  such  acci- 
dents,   men  weigh  cross ;   which   certainly   exposes   false 
scales ;  and   merchants,   though  they  buy  abroad,   weigh 
again  at  home ;  and  there  could  be  no  assurance  of  scales 
without  proof.     So  that  project  dropped. 

412.  I  may  with  conformity  mention  here  a  detestation 
he  had  of  all  projects.     Liberty  and  justice  being  his  fa- 
vourite patrons  of  trade.     Once  he  was  tempted  by  a  -great 
lord,  his  brother-in-law,  then  in  an  advanced  post  at  court,1 
to  come  into  a  copper  mine  in  America ;  which  was  held 
forth  to  be  wonderful  gainful,  and  nothing  wanting  to  enter 
and  take  possession  but  a  little  stock  which  was  proposed 
to   be  raised   by   selling  of   shares ;    and   Sir  Humphrey 
Edwin  was  the   cashier,  took   the   money   and   gave  out 
the  grants.     "But  is  it  so  rich  a  thing  as  your  lordship 
says?"    said  Sir  Dudley.     "Ay,  i'  God,  is  it,"  said  the 
lord,  "  and  will  certainly  yield  cent,  per  cent,  immediately, 
and  afterwards  not  to  be  computed."     Then  Sir  Dudley 
fell  a  laughing   and   said,   "If  it   would  yield   five   per 
cent,  in  one  six  months  there  could  be  no  want  of  money 

1  The  Earl  of  Yarmouth. 
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for  such  a  gain  that  hundreds  would  skip  at ;  and  if  it  were 
really  worth  any  thing  to  a  buyer,  they  would  never  come 
out  of  the  city  to  the  courtiers  for  money.  The  same 
nobleman  had  bought  a  sough,  or  drain,  to  a  lead  mine  in 
the  country  near  Wales,  which  was  begun  by  one  Vermuy- 
den,  but  laid  aside,  alack,  for  want  of  a  little  money,  but 
might  be  finished  in  three  months,  of  which  there  was 
demonstration ;  and  there  would  be  an  Indies.  The  mer- 
chant was  for  giving  his  lordship  nine  months.  No,  the 
lord  would  not  take  it ;  three  was  enough.  The  merchant 
begged  him  to  take  nine  and  it  was  pleasant  to  observe 
the  controversy.  But  he  might  as  safely  have  offered 
him  nine  years  ;  for  it  is  not  done  yet.  And,  for  all  that, 
the  sough  hath  had  the  honour  to  be  often  sold  and  to 
die,  with  the  South  Sea,  a  bubble  at  last.  I  have  often 
on  these  occasions  heard  Sir  Dudley  North  say,  "  Fuggite 
gli  gran  partiti,  Run  away  from  great  bargains."  So  I 
doubt  he  would  have  made  but  an  indifferent  South  Sea 
merchant. 

413.  When  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  I  sent  him  a  hint 
touching  the  barometer,  of  an  experiment  which  might 
expose  even  to  a  direct  view  the  manner  how  the  air 
wrought  upon  the  mercury,  to  raise  or  sink  it,  not  with- 
out some  discovery  of  the  consequences  with  respect  to 
wet  and  dry.  He  tried  it  at  Constantinople ;  and,  after  he 
came  into  England,  we  tried  it  together.  It  was  no  more 
but  this.  We  erected  a  barometer,  with  the  stagnum, 
in  a  Florence  flask,  and  then,  with  wet  bladders  and  liga- 
tures upon  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  upon  the  tube,  we 
stopped  all  communication  between  the  exterior  air,  and 
that  shut  up  in  the  flask.  Then  we  cooled  the  flask  artifi- 
cially and  the  mercury  sank  at  least  six  inches  below  its 
place ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  perceived  a  mist  to  gather 
on  the  inside  of  the  flask,  till  the  drops  began  to  be  sen- 
sible and  some  ran  down  and  showed  water  at  the  bottom. 
Then  we  heated  the  glass  with  warm  water  till  we  came 
to  the  most  furious  boiling  water  we  could  bring  upon  it. 
And  the  mercury  immediately  mounted,  and  rose  at  least 
six  inches  higher  than  its  station;  and  all  the  mist  and 
.water  dried  up  and  there  was  fair  weather  within.  Then 
we  pricked  the  bladder,  and  the  mercury  fell  to  its  proper 
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station.     I  do  not  comment  upon  this  experiment  here,  it 
being  more  proper  in  another  design. 

414.  When  he  came  first  to  England  all  things  were  new 
to  him ;  and  he  had  an  infinite  pleasure  in  going  about  to 
see  the  considerable  places  and  buildings  about  town.     I, 
like  an  old  dame  with  a  young  damsel,  by  conducting  him 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  over  again  myself.     And 
an  incomparable  pleasure  it  was ;  for,  at  all  remarkables 
he  had  ingenious  turns  of  wit  and  morality  as  well  as 
natural  observations.     But  once  I  was  very  well  pleased  to 
see  the  power  of  habit,  even  in  his  mind,  and  apprehension 
of  things.     I  carried  him  to  Bridewell,  where,  in  the  hemp- 
house,  there  was  a  fair  lady  well  habited,  at  a  block.     We 
got  in  and  surveyed  her  :  but  the  cur  that  let  us  in  at  the 
door,  put  on  his  touchy  airs,  expecting  his  sop  at  our  going 
out,  and  spoke  hoarse  and  loud.     My  gentleman  could  not, 
for  his  life,  but  be  afraid  of  that  fellow,  and  was  not  easy 
when  we  went  in  nor  while  we  stayed  ;  for  he  confessed  him- 
self that  the  rascal  was  so  like  a  Turkish  chiaus,  he  could  not 
bear  him,  and  wondered  at  me  for  making  so  slight  of  him 
and  his  authority,  and  really  fancied  we  should  not  get 
clear  of  him  without  some  mischief  or  other.     Such  was 
indeed  a  necessary  prudence  at  Constantinople:  and  not 
only  in  this,  but  in  the  cases  of  other  merchants  who  had 
lived  in  Turkey,  I  have  observed  that  if  there  were  a  crowd 
or  a  clutter  in  the  street,  to  which  most  people  go  to  see 
what  is  the  matter,  they  always  draw  off  for  fear  of  being 
singled  out  to  be  beaten.     In  a  cathedral  church,  I  could 
scarce  get  my  merchant  to  take  a  place  with  me ;  but  he 
would  pull  and  correct  me,  as  being  too  forward,  and  for 
fear  of  some  inconvenience.    Here  is  a  consequence  of  living 
under  absolute  and  rigorous  lords.     Whereas,  amongst  us, 
there  is  scarce  any  regard  at  all  had  to  superior  powers  ; 
if  I  may  term  them  such  that  cannot  punish  but  in  mood 
and  figure  and  by  due  course  of  law. 

415.  He  took  pleasure  in  surveying  the  monument,  and 
comparing  it  with  mosque  towers  and  what  of  that  kind  he 
had  seen  abroad.     We  mounted  up  to  the  top  and,  one 
after  another,  crept  up  the  hollow  iron  frame  that  carries 
the  copper  head  and  flames  above.     We  went  out  at  a 
rising  plate  of  iron  that  hinged,  and  there  found  convenient 
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irons  to  hold  by.  We  made  use  of  them,  and  raised  our 
bodies  entirely  above  the  flames,  having  only  our  legs,  to 
the  knees,  within ;  and  there  we  stood  till  we  were  satis- 
fied with  the  prospects  from  thence.  I  cannot  describe 
how  hard  it  was  to  persuade  ourselves  we  stood  safe ;  so 
likely  did  our  weight  seem  to  throw  down  the  whole  fabric. 
But  the  adventure  at  Bow  Church  was  more  extraordinary. 
For,  being  come  to  the  upper  row  of  columns,  next  under 
the  dragon,  I  could  go  round  between  the  columns  and  the 
newel ;  but  his  corpulence  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
that :  wherefore  he  took  the  column  in  his  arm,  and  swung 
his  body  about  on  the  outside ;  and  so  he  did  quite  round. 
Fancy,  that  in  such  a  case  would  have  destroyed  many, 
had  little  power  over  his  reason  that  told  him  there  was  no 
difficulty  nor  danger  in  what  he  did. 

416.  He  was  so  great  a  lover  of  building,  that  St.  Paul's, 
then  well  advanced,  was  his  ordinary  walk:  there  was 
scarce  a  course  of  stones  laid,  while  we  lived  together, 
over  which  we  did  not  walk.  And  he  would  always  climb 
to  the  uppermost  heights.  Much  time  have  we  spent  there 
in  talking  of  the  work,  engines,  tackle,  &c.  He  showed  me 
the  power  of  friction  in  engines ;  for,  when  a  capstan  was 
at  work,  he  did  but  gripe  the  ropes  between  the  weight 
and  the  fulcrum  in  his  hand,  and  all  was  fast ;  and  double 
the  number  of  men  at  the  capstan,  could  not  have  prevailed 
against  that  impediment  to  have  raised  the  stone  till  he  let 
go.  We  usually  went  there  on  "Saturdays,  which  were  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  days,  who  was  the  surveyor ;  and  we 
commonly  got  a  snatch  of  discourse  with  him,  who,  like  a 
true  philosopher,  was  always  obliging  and  communicative 
and,  in  every  matter  we  inquired  about,  gave  short  but 
satisfactory  answers.  When  we  were  upon  Bow  Steeple, 
the  merchant  had  a  speculation  not  unlike  that  of  a  ship, 
in  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  seen  from  the  mountains.  Here  the 
streets  appeared  like  small  trenches,  in  which  the  coaches 
glided  along  without  any  unevenness  as  we  could  observe. 
"  Now  this,"  said  he,  "  is  like  the  world.  Who  would  not 
be  pleased  in  passing  so  equably  from  place  to  place  ?  It 
is  so  when  we  look  upon  great  men  who,  in  their  courses, 
at  our  distance  seem  to  glide  no  less  smoothly  on ;  and  we 
do  not  perceive  the  many  rude  jolts,  tossings,  and  wallow- 
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ings  they  feel ;  as  whoever  rides  in  that  coach  feels  enough 
to  make  his  bones  ache,  of  which,1  to  our  notice,  there  is  no 
discovery.  And  farther,"  said  he, "  let  not  the  difficulties  that 
will  occur  in  the  way  of  most  transactions,  however  reason- 
able, deter  men  from  going  on ;  for  here  is  a  coach  not  one 
moment  f i*ee  from  one  obstruction  or  other  ;  and  yet  it  goes 
on  and  arrives  at  last  as  was  designed  at  first."  He  used  to 
observe  the  ordinary  decays  of  building,  and  where  strength 
was  most  needed.  He  took  notice  that  compass  arches 
did  not  press  uniformly ;  for,  at  the  key  or  crown,  the 
joints  at  the  upper  sweep,  or  outside,  pinched  hard  and 
gaped  underneath  ;  and  contrarily,  at  the  shoulders,  those 
underneath  pinched  and  those  above  gaped ;  and  for  that 
the  material,  as  rubbed  brick,  usually  crushed  there  ;  and 
that  the  pinching  below  tends  to  rising.  Wherefore,  to 
secure  a  compass  arch,  it  was  necessary  by  weight,  or  some 
other  means,  to  keep  down  the  shoulders,  which,  rising, 
let  the  crown  or  key  fall  in.  This  sort  of  decay  he  ob- 
served in  the  great  oval  arches  over  the  gates  of  the  mer- 
chants' houses  in  Mincing-lane ;  and  how,  by  the  example 
of  them,  at  Powis  House  in  Lincoln' s-Inn  Fields,  they 
shouldered  and  keyed  the  portico  arches  with  pieces  of  stone, 
because  brick  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  crush  of 
such  weights  as  lay  upon  it. 

417.  He  observed  that  the  great  arches  at  the  floor  of 
St.  Paul's,  after  the  centres  were  struck,  fell  in  twice  ;  and 
he  was  much  puzzled  to  find  out  the  the  reason  of  it ; 
which  he  did,  ai^d  then  fancied  the  builders  themselves  did 
not  know  it  till  after  the  second  fall  had  showed  it  them. 
It  seems  such  things  were  not  to  be  talked  of  there  and  no 
subject  of  discourse  with  the  workmen.  The  middle  vault 
was  cast  in  three,  as  a  middle  and  side  aisles  ;  and  the 
moulds  were  parabolic ;  so  as  the  narrow  aisles,  on  each 
side,  keyed  as  high  as  the  middle.  Then  it  was  apparent 
that  the  thrust  of  the  middle  arch  bore  upon  the  voids  of 
the  two  sides;  and  those,  yielding  but  a  little,  let  the 
middle  break  from  its  truth ;  and  then,  down  they  must 
come.  But,  not  only  at  St.  Paul's  but  at  many  other 
places  he  had  the  like  diversion  ;  for  wherever  there  was  a 
parcel  of  building  going  on  he  went  to  survey  it ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  high  buildings  in  Arlington- street,  which 
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were  scarce  covered  in  before  all  the  windows  were  wry- 
inouthed,  the  fascias  turned  SS,  and  divers  stacks  of 
chimneys  sunk  right  down,  drawing  roof  and  floors  with 
them ;  and  his  point  was  to  find  out  from  whence  all  this 
decay  proceeded.  We  had  conversed  so  much  with  new 
houses  that  we  were  almost  turned  rope-dancers,  and 
walked  as  familiarly  upon  joists  in  garrets,  having  a  view 
through  all  the  floors  down  to  the  cellar,  as  if  it  had  been 
plain  ground. 

418.  He  had  a  great  inclination  to  build  a  house  for 
himself ;  and  to  accommodate  his  designing  capacity,  he 
bought  a  plain  table  and  a  set  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments ;  and,  however  he  might  miss  his  aims,  the  charge 
was  not  lost  for  he  left  posterity  behind  him  who  have 
made  better  use  of  them  than  he  ever  would  have  done. 
But  he  drew  and  I  drew  and  much  altercation  we  had. 
But  he  never  was  blessed  with  ground  in  town  or  country 
to  let  him  into  the  pleasure  of  that  exercise.     He  had  a 
mighty  fancy  for  that  convenience,  which  he  had  made  for 
himself  in  Turkey,  called  an  odgera,  or  fire-tight   room ; 
with  a  stately  adorned  counting-house  over  it,  to  be  done 
with  all  solid  brick  and  stone ;  so  that,  the  doors  secured 
(which  were  to  be  of  iron)  there  could  come  no  damage 
by  fire  to  any  thing   in   them.     He   was   so  kind  as  to 
come  to  view,  and  afterwards  to  pass  a  little  time  in  the 
small  tenement  I  bought ; l  and  our  whole  time  was  passed 
in  surveying  and  projecting.     The  country  people  thought 
us  conjurers,  pretending  to  survey  a  grqund  by  views  at 
two  stations  without  measuring  a  side  or  any  part  but  from 
one   station   to   another.     So,  at  his  brother's  the  Lord 
Keeper  North's,  at  Wroxton,  our  time  was  spent  much  at 
the  same  rate.2     These  were,  not  only  innocent,  but  active 
and  healthful  diversions,  and  (when  spending  the  time  is 
the  chief  point)  the  most  commendable  of  any. 

419.  His  domestic  methods  wei'e  always  reasonable ;  but 
towards  his  lady  superlatively  obliging.     He  was  absent 
from  her  as  little  as  he  could,  and  that  was  being  abroad ; 
but  at  home  they  were  seldom  asunder.     When  he  had  his 
great  house,  a  little  room  near  his  chamber  which  they  called 

1  Bougham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

2  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  §  383. 
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a  dressing-room  was  sequestered  for  the  accommodation  of 
both  of  them.  She  had  her  implements  and  he  his  books 
of  account  in  large  escritoires  there ;  and,  having  fixed  a 
table  and  a  desk,  all  his  counting-house  business  was  done 
there.  The  counting-house  itself  was  below,  where  was 
accommodation  for  a  man  (but  he  took  none,  on  account  of 
merchandize,  after  he  had  sent  Fairclough  to  Constanti- 
nople) and  also  a  room  within  for  the  master;  and  his 
brother,  when  in  England,  which  was  not  long  after  his 
settlement  there,  used  that.  He  kept  a  servant  that  wrote, 
and  found  him  employment  by  copying,  &c.  Once  he  took 
a  schoolmaster,  of  Bodicoat  near  Banbury,  to  be  his  butler 
(that  was  the  style  of  his  office),  and  coming  once  into  the 
counting-house,  he  found  an  astrological  scheme  lying 
before  this  man.  He  took  it,  and  "  What  is  this  for  ?  " 
said  he.  The  fellow  answered,  "  To  know  if  he  should  pros- 
per in  his  place."  "  I'll  tell  you,"  said  his  master,  tear- 
ing the  paper  to  pieces.  "  If  you  behave  yourself  diligently 
and  well  you  will  prosper ;  otherwise  you  will  not."  The 
fellow  was  cured  of  his  astrology  and  made  a  very  good 
servant ;  and,  being  preferred  to  the  Customs  at  Bristol,  a 
very  good  officer. 

420.  Here  he  reckoned  with  tradesmen,  and  paid  and 
received  what  came  into  his  own  cash ;  but  he  used  the 
room  above  to  wilder  in  his  accounts ;  and  his  wife  used 
to  wonder  how  it  could  be  that  he  should  have  so  much  to 
do  there.  Once  (as  I  hinted)  the  Custom-house  accounts 
were  brought  there  ;  and  he  went  to  work  with  them,  for 
making  collections  by  which  he  might  clearly  solve  the 
enigmas  that  came  from  the  Treasury.  He  wallowed  so 
much  in  those  and  with  so  much  application,  that  his  wife 
was  afraid  he  would  have  run  mad.  There  also  he  read 
such  books  as  pleased  him  ;  and  (though  he  was  a  kind  of 
a  dunce  at  school)  in  his  manhood  he  recovered  so  much 
Latin  as  to  make  him  take  pleasure  in  the  best  classics; 
especially  in  Tully's  philosophies  which  I  recommended  to 
him.  If  time  lay  on  his  hands  he  would  assist  his  lady  in 
her  affairs.  I  have  come  there  and  found  him  very  busy 
in  picking  out  the  stitches  of  a  dislaced  petticoat.  But 
his  tenderness  to  his  children  was  very  uncommon,  for  he 
would  often  sit  by  while  they  were  dressing  and  undressing 

II.  B 
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and  would  be  assisting  himself,  if  they  were  at  any  time 
sick  or  out  of  order.  Once  his  eldest  son,  when  about  five 
years  old,  had  a  chillblain  which  an  ignorant  apothecary 
had  converted  into  a  wound ;  and  it  was  surgeon's  work 
for  near  six  months ;  and  the  poor  child  relapsed  into 
arms  again  till  it  was  cured.  But,  after  the  methods  were 
instituted,  the  father  would  dress  it  himself. 

421.  In  that  great  house  he  had  much  more  room  than 
his  family  required.     He  had  seldom  any  company  except 
his  lady's  relations  and  those  not  long.    He  used  his  spare 
rooms  for  operations  and  natural  experiments ;  and  one 
operation  was  a  very  useful  one,  and  that  was  a  fabric  for 
vinegar.     He  managed  that  in  three  vessels.     The  first  had 
the  fruit,  or  whatever  was  the  ground ;  this  was  always  foul. 
From  hence  he  took  into  the  next  vessel,  where  it  refined  ; 
and  out  of  that  he  drew  into  a  third,  and  from  thence  took 
for  use.     The  first  was  continually  supplied  with  raisin 
stalks,  warm  water,  &c.     In  this  manner,  after  the  course 
was  begun,  the  house  was  supplied,  with  little  or  no  charge, 
for  several  years. 

422.  He  loved  travelling  but  hated  a  coach,  because  it 
made  him  a  prisoner  and  hindered  his  looking  about  to 
survey  the  country,  in  which  he  took  a  great  pleasure ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  he  loved  a  horse.     I  had  a  grave  pad  that 
fitted  him,  and  he  always  desired  the  use  of  that  sage 
animal,  that  was  very  sure  and  easy,  but  slow.     While  his 
wife's  mother,  the  Lady  Cann,  lived  at  Bristol,  he  made 
annually  a  visit  to  her;  and,  when  I  had  the  honour  to 
serve  as  recorder  there,  I  accompanied  him.    We  joined 
equipages,  and  sometimes  returned  across  the  country  to 
Wroxton,  the  residence  of  the  late  Lord  G-uilford.     We 
had  the  care  of  affairs  there,  as  trustees  for  the  young 
Lord  G-uilford,  who  was  sent  abroad  to  travel ;    and  we 
thought  it  no  disservice  to  our  trust  to  reside  upon  the 
spot  some  time  in  summer;  which  we  did  and  had  therein 
our  own  convenience,  and  charged  ourselves  in  the  accounts 
to  the  full  value  of  ourselves  and  the  diet  for  our  horses. 
But,  our  way  of  living  there  being  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary, I  think  it  reasonable  to  give  an  account  of  it.   In  the 
first  place  the  lady  had  a  standing  quarrel  with  us ;  for 
we  had  such  a  constant  employ  that  she  could  have  none 
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of  her  husband's  company;  and  when  she  came  to  call 
him  to  dinner  she  found  him  as  black  as  a  tinker. 

423.  There  was  an  old  building  which  was  formerly 
Hawk's  mews.  There  we  instituted  a  laboratory.  One 
apartment  was  for  wood-works  and  the  other  for  iron. 
His  business  was  hewing  and  framing,  and,  being  per- 
mitted to  sit,  he  would  labour  very  hard ;  and  in  that 
manner  he  hewed  the  frames  for  our  necessary  tables.  He 
put  them  together  only  with  laps  and  pins ;  but  so  as 
served  the  occasion  very  well.  We  got  up  a  table  and  a 
bench :  but  the  great  difficulty  was  to  get  bellows  and  a 
forge.  He  hewed  such  stone  as  lay  about  and  built  a  hearth 
with  a  back,  and,  by  means  of  water  and  an  old  iron  which 
he  knocked  right  down,  he  perforated  that  stone  for  the 
wind  to  come  at  the  fire.  What  common  tools  we  wanted 
we  sent  and  bought,  and  also  a  leather  skin,  with  which 
he  made  a  pair  of  bellows  that  wrought  over  head,  and  the 
wind  was  conveyed  by  elder  guns  let  into  one  another,  and 
so  it  got  to  the  fire.  Upon  finding  a  piece  of  an  old  anvil, 
we  went  to  work  and  wrought  all  the  iron  that  was  used 
in  our  manufactory.  He  delighted  most  in  hewing.  He 
allowed  me,  being  a  lawyer  as  he  said,  to  be  the  best  forger. 
We  followed  the  trade  so  constantly  and  close,  and  he 
coming  out  sometimes  with  a  red  short  waistcoat,  red  cap, 
and  black  face,  the  country  people  began  to  talk  as  if  we 
used  some  unlawful  trades  there,  clipping  at  least ;  and  it 
might  be  coining  of  money.  Upon  this  we  were  forced  to 
call  in  the  blacksmith  and  some  of  the  neighbours,  that  it 
might  be  known  there  was  neither  damage  nor  danger  to 
the  state  by  our  operations.  This  was  morning's  work 
before  dressing;  to  which  duty  we  were  usually  summoned 
by  the  lady  full  of  admiration  what  creatures  she  had  in 
her  family.  In  the  afternoons  too  we  had  employment 
which  was  somewhat  more  refined ;  and  that  was  turning 
and  planing  ;  for  which  use  we  sequestered  a  low  closet. 
We  had  our  engines  from  London,  and  many  round  imple- 
ments were  made.  I  contrived  a  way-wiser,  and  we  both 
wrought  upon  it  hard  till  it  came  to  perfection  and  was 
fixed  upon  a  calash  we  used.  The  compass  of  the  hinder 
wheel  of  it  was  about  sixteen  feet  and  a  half,  which  is  a 
statute  rod,  and  the  diameter  five  feet  and  a  half,  the 
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ordinary  width  of  cart-wheels ;  which,  tripled,  comes  near 
to  that  length.  In  this  instrument  there  were  three  wheels, 
and  those  had  indexes.  The  first  went  about  in  thirty-two 
rod;  the  second  in  a  mile,  three  hundred  and  twenty;  and 
the  third  in  ten  miles,  three  thousand  two  hundred ;  which 
was  fine  enough,  to  be  done  all  in  wood.  But,  whilst  we 
were  in  high  diversion  an  unfortunate  accident  happened  ; 
which  was  this. 

424.  Sir  Dudley  North's  brother  and  partner,  Mr. 
Mountagu  North,  designed  to  go  back  to  Constantinople. 
He  went  by  way  of  France  and  made  a  small  stop  at  Paris, 
intending  to  embark  for  the  Levant  at  Marseilles.  At 
that  time  an  ambassador  was  going  out  from  France  to 
Turkey ;  and  it  seems  his  curiosity  went  too  far  ;  for  he 
made  interest  to  see  the  presents  and  talked  with  more  in- 
telligence of  Turkey  than  ordinary.  This  made  the  French 
nation  take  umbrage  and  stop  his  journey  at  Marseilles 
and  send  him  to  the  castle  at  Toulon,  where  he  lay  three 
years  and  a  half,  with  an  immense  loss  in  his  affairs.  But 
it  made  him  amends  in  his  health  ;  for,  living  so  long  in 
an  excellent  air  with  an  exquisite  diet,  full  but  temperate, 
from  a  very  crazy  he  became  a  very  athletic  and  sound 
gentleman.  The  news  of  this  misfortune  came  to  us  at 
Wroxton ;  and  immediately  Sir  Dudley  North,  who  was  a 
most  kind  relation,  and  particularly  to  this,  for  reasons 
hinted  before,  equipped  for  a  journey  to  take  what  care  he 
could  of  him.  I  went  with  him,  and  never  knew  so  melan- 
choly a  time  in  London  ;  for  it  was  deep  vacation,  very  few 
of  our  acquaintance  in  town  ;  and  Sir  Dudley  North  and 
I  spent  most  of  our  time  like  two  spectres  walking  about 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another.  We  got  what  recom- 
mendations we  could  from  persons  we  thought  had  credit 
in  King  James's  court  there,  to  assure  his  voyage  was  for 
trade  and  not  politics  ;  and  were  assured  we  had  all  that 
interest  for  his  freedom.  But  that  would  not  do  ;  and  we 
could  not  otherwise  apply  to  the  French  court  it  being  a 
jealous  time  of  war.  All  we  could  do  of  that  sort  was  to 
get  a  fede  of  the  merchants,  signed  by  public  notaries. 
We  had  one  drawn  to  signify  to  all  to  whom,  &c.  of  our 
case  ;  and  speaking  to  the  merchants  on  the  Exchange, 
every  one  we  spoke  to  went  and  signed  it.  This  was  sent 
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but  without  effect ;  for  with  the  French,  as  with  all  poli- 
ticians, jealousies  with  or  without  a  reason  for  purposes  of 
caution,  are  taken  as  certainties.  So,  this  expedition 
proving  fruitless,  we  returned  to  our  post  in  the  country 
again. 

425.  And  there  Sir  Theophilus  Giincrack,  as  Sir  Dudley 
was  pleased  to  style  our  way -wiser,  the  wooden  knight,  was 
a  call  to  go  abroad  in  the  chaise,  with  a  design  to  prove  the 
distances  of  places  ;  and  it  was  no  small  entertainment  to 
observe  the  unaccountable  variety  of  vulgar  estimates.    But 
in  our  laboratories  it  was  not  a  little  strange  to  see  with 
what  earnestness  and  pains  we  worked,  sweating  most  im- 
moderately and  scarce  allowing  ourselves  time  to  eat.     At 
the  lighter  works  in  the  afternoon,  he  hath  sat,  perhaps 
scraping  a  stick  or  turning  a  piece  of  wood,  and  this  for 
many  afternoons  together,  all  the  while  singing  like  a  cobler, 
incomparably  better  pleased  than  he  had  been  in  all  the 
stages  of  his  life  before.     And  it  is  a  mortifying  specula- 
tion, that  of  the  different  characters  of  this  man's  enjoy- 
ments, separated  one  from  the  other  and  exposed  to  an  in- 
different choice,  there  is  scarce  any  one  but  this  I  have 
here  described,  really  worth  taking  up.    And  yet  the  slavery 
of  our  nature  is  such  that  this  must  be  despised,  and  all  the 
rest  with  the  attendant  evils  of  vexation,  disappointments, 
dangers,  loss  of  health,  disgraces,  envy  and  what  not  of 
torment,  be  admitted.     It  was  well  said  of  the  philosopher 
to  Pyrrhus :  "  What  follows  after  all  your  victories  ?    To  sit 
down  and  make  merry.     And  cannot  you  do  so  now  ?  " 

426.  Sir  Dudley  North  made  very  little  difference  how 
he  spent  his  time  provided  he  was  doing  and  might  sit ;  for, 
being  corpulent,  the  old  weakness  of  his  knees  made  him 
not  stand  long  at  his  ease.    When  first  he  came  over,  1  kept 
a  sailing-yacht  upon  the  Thames  ;  and  the  first  time  we  took 
him  aboard,  he  claps  himself  down  upon  the  seat  by  the 
helm  and,  taking  the  whipstaff  in  his  hand,  "By  Gr — ,"  said 
he,  "  I'll  be  admiral ; "  and  there  he  sat  and  steered  with  all 
the  delight  imaginable.    And  no  entertainment  pleased  him 
better  than  this ;  because  he  sat  all  the  while  ;  and,  besides 
acting  and  conduct  which  to  him  was  always  relishing,  he 
could  look  about  and  talk ;  which  was  bringing  into  his  time 
as  much  of  what  he  loved  as  was  possible.   Wherever  he  was, 
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he  was  apt  to  clap  him  down  upon  any  seat  and  say,  "  Jo 
mi  lamo  Don  Sentare,"  alluding  to  the  Spanish  judge,  who 
took  all,  and  said,  "  Jo  mi  lamo  Don  Tomare."  And  he  did 
not  take  pleasure  in  any  thing  that  did  not  admit  sitting. 

427.  I  have  but  one  passage  or  two  to  relate  before  I  make 
a  full  close ;  and  that  is  this :  I  remember,  when  he  first  came 
over,  he  told  us  a  merry  story  of  one  Mr.  Young,  a  Turkey 
merchant  who  had  laid  a  trap  for  him,  which  he  escaped. 
He  was  one  of  their  principals,  and  had  in  their  warehouse 
a  parcel  of  rotten  unsaleable  goods  which  he  desired  should 
be  sold,  but  not  at  a  ruin  price.   He  thereupon  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  factors  to  sell  the  goods,  but  conceived  in  terms  so 
ambiguous  that  they  feared  the  letter  was  not  a  clear  warrant 
for  their  making  such  a  bargain  as  he  might  call  bad,  and 
for  that  cause  wrote  him  word  that  they  were  willing  to 
accomplish  his  desires,  but  feared  no  sale  could  be  made 
without  great  loss.     This  letter  came  to  the  merchant ;  and 
he,  concluding  his  factors  had  sold,  wrote  a  quarrelling 
letter  affirming  the  goods  were  sound  and,  if  they  had  sold 
under  the  market,  they  must  make  it  good  to  him.     When 
this  letter  came,  the  merchants  were  preparing  a  dispatch 
positive  for  clearer  orders :  but  upon  this  reprehension,  in- 
stead of  that,  he  sent  to  his  principal  an  answer  at  large  and 
very  particular  to  every  point,  as  that,  whereas  he  said  the 
goods  were  sound  they  answered  they  were  rotten  and,  to 
prove  it,  the  goods  were  in  the  warehouse ;  and  the  like  con- 
clusion to  every  article  ;  which  very  much  disappointed  Mr. 
Young  and  cleared  the  merchants. 

428.  I  have  heard  him  complain  of  the  ill  usage  he  had 
from  the  Turkey  Company,  whom  he  had  served  with  inde- 
fatigable pains  and  with  not  a  little  skill  and  dexterity,  and 
hoped  for  some  handsome  acknowledgments,  in  an  honorary 
way  at  least,  from  them.    But  instead  of  that,  he  had  given 
him  by  their  secretary  articles  of  exception  to  his  accounts. 
One  of  them  was  that  he  had  put  a  tariff  upon  the  Com- 
pany ;  which  is  an  arbitrated  rate,  as  -of  course,  without 
regard  to  what  expenses  he  had  been  at.    The  case  was,  he, 
foreseeing  what  the  Company  would  want  for  presents, 
bought  them  beforehand  with  his  own  money  and  not  theirs, 
as  he  had  opportunity,  cheap  ;  and  when  the  time  came,  he 
sold  them  to  the  Company  at  the  price  then  current ;  by 
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which  he  had  then  a  merchant's  adventure  and  a  merchant's 
profit;  which  was  a  reasonable  advantage  of  his  employ. 
He  answered  this  matter,  and  concluded  that  he  did  not  put 
a  tariff  upon  the  Company ;  and  so  to  all  the  other  articles 
as  the  truth  was.  After  which  answer  he  heard  no  more  : 
but  if  they  had  gone  farther  he  was  resolved  to  have  stood 
suit  with  them,  and  so  to  have  exposed  them.  But  he  con- 
ceived that  they  being  really  and  truly  in  his  debt  affected 
a  quarrel  to  cover  the  ill  usage  intended  him.  This  made 
him  sometimes  say,  that  whoever  served  a  community  and 
did  not  secure  his  reward,  would  meet  with  quarrels  in  the 
room  of  thanks  for  all  the  good  he  did  them. 

429.  He  never  was  named  in  a  law-suit  but  one :  for  what 
passed  in  the  Exchequer  for  conventicle-money,  as  was  re- 
lated, I  account  none.     This  suit  was  a  hearing  before  the 
Lord  Keeper  North,  to  have  a  trust  interpreted ;  he,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  being  concerned  to  gain  if  it  went  one  way.     I 
remember  my  Lord  Keeper  said,  he  wondered  when  he  saw 
his  brother  go  across  the  court,  what  chancery-suit  he  was 
fallen  into ;  for  he  had  never  so  much  as  touched  upon  it  in 
discourse.     It  will  scarce  be  believed  what  rigid  decorums, 
of  that  kind  were  maintained  between  those  brothers  ;  but 
I  know  they  were  observed  in  utmost  strictness.    The  Lord 
Keeper  decreed  against  his  brother  ;  and  then  they  were  free 
to  talk.     Sir  Dudley  North's  aunt,  the  Lady  Dacres,  used 
to  complain  of  her  nephew  the  Lord  Keeper  North,  saying 
that,  to  get  himself  credit,  he  decreed  against  her.  "  Madam," 
said  Sir  Dudley  North,  "  he  decreed  also  against  me  that  had 
a  cause,  so  and  so."     "Ay,  indeed,"  said  she,  "even  so  he 
serves  all  his  relations."     "  But,  Madam,"  said  he,  "my 
adversary  showed  against  me  so  and  so."    "Nay,  then,"  said 
she,  "by  my  troth  I  think  my  nephew  served  you  but  right." 
"Pray,  Madam,"  said  he,  "tell  me  what  your  adversary 
showed  against  you."     That  confounded  her  so  that  she 
said  no  more. 

430.  I  have  observed  that  Sir  Dudley  North  loved  a 
chirping  glass  in  an  evening  but  hated  drunkenness  ;  and 
I  do  not  remember  I  have  seen  him  more  than  flustered,  as 
they  call  it,  and  not  above  twice  or  thrice  from  his  first 
coming  over  to  his  death.    Once  he  suffered  hard  for  being, 
if  he  was,  so ;  for,  coming  out  of  the  Wonder  tavern,  by 
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Ludgate,  where  he  had  been  with  the  citizens  then  called 
Tories,  he  stepped  short  of  his  coach  and  raked  his  shin 
against  the  edge,  which  fetched  off  the  skin.  At  home, 
according  as  formerly  in  like  case  he  had  done,  he  put  wet 
brown  paper  to  it ;  and  when  it  festered  and  run  through 
that,  he  put  another,  and  so  till  he  had  a  case  of  four  or  five 
thick,  hard  baked  upon  his  shin  ;  and  then  it  swelled  much, 
and  grew  painful ;  and  a  surgeon  was  sent  for  and  a  doctor 
likewise  to  watch  the  surgeon.  At  pulling  off  the  papers 
they  shook  their  heads,  which  was  a  symptom  he  did  not 
like.  He  was  put  under  strict  rule  of  diet  and  disposition 
of  himself,  which  he  strictly  observed ;  and  when  it  was 
expected  the  wound  should  heal,  it  stood  at  a  stay.  The 
lord  keeper,  desiring  to  understand  the  case,  fell  to  study- 
ing surgery ;  and,  having  got  Wiseman's  Book  of  Martyrs, 
as  it  was  called,  he  read  there,  that  if  a  wound  was  digested 
and  clean,  and  come  to  carnification,  the  spare  diet  (which 
was  to  prevent  a  fever)  must  be  laid  aside  and  one  more 
liberal  allowed.  His  lordship  thereupon  prescribed  good 
meals  and  not  without  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  then  the  breach 
filled  up  in  a  little  time.  He  had  another  case  of  surgery 
happened  in  his  family  ;  which  was  a  coachman  wounded 
in  the  leg  by  an  accident  in  the  stable.  He  was  then  sheriff 
and  wanted  his  servant ;  and  the  case  was  such  that  a 
surgeon  must  be  sent  for  and  used  to  prevent  extremity. 
It  was  so  done,  and,  in  a  week  the  surgeon  set  him  upon  his 
seat  again.  His  bill  was  demanded,  which  came  to  three 
pounds;  "That,"  said  the  master,  "is  too  much  for  no 
more  attendance."  The  surgeon  answered,  "  that  he  con- 
sidered his  worship's  occasion  to  use  his  servant ;  and 
therefore  set  him  up  in  a  week  ;  else  that  cure  would  have 
held  a  month  at  least." 

431.  I  must  say  in  the  general  that,  after  Sir  Dudley 
North  came  and  settled  in  England,  no  person  whatever 
lived  more  untainted  with  vice  of  any  kind  and  more  con- 
formable to  order,  becoming  a  layman  full  of  affairs,  than 
he  did ;  which  makes  me  substract  from  what  I  did  but 
suppose  might  have  been  beyond  sea  and  take  things  in  the 
best  sense.  I  must  own  that  when  he  was  very  angry, 
(which  always  happened  upon  his  clashing  with  detected 
knaves  and  very  seldom  otherwise,)  he  was  apt  to  let  go  a 
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rapper  or  two.  He  was  a  most  patient  hearer ;  but,  being 
once  informed  and  having  given  his  rule  if  people  stood 
out  in  the  wrong  and  justified  falsities,  he  would  be  intem- 
perate in  his  talk  to  a  very  great  degree ;  which  was  com- 
monly censured  as  being  too  much.  And  here  I  have 
deposed  all  the  evil  in  the  worst  colours  I  ever  knew  of 
the  man. 

432.  It  remains  now  to  give  an  account  of  Sir  Dudley 
North's  constitution  and  temper  of  body ;  and  that,  as 
happened,  will  not  admit  of  much  commendation ;  for,  at 
his  first  coming  over,  he  carried  himself  with  a  sort  of 
braveur  against  cold  and  used  an  airy  garb;  but  was 
shrewdly  corrected  for  it.  I  have  observed  of  most  English- 
men that  have  lived  in  hot  countries,  that,  let  them  take 
all  the  care  they  can,  they  will  be  seasoned  at  home  with  bad 
colds :  and  Sir  Dudley  North's  was  so  bad  that  it  left  him 
phthisical ;  and  that  sat  upon  his  lungs  so  that  he  could  not, 
at  any  time  after  that,  bear  a  swift  or  violent  motion. 
Afterwards  he  had  a  tolerable  health  but  never  looked  upon 
himself  as  long-lived ;  and,  indeed  was  not  much  solicitous 
about  it.  Once  he  had  an  attack  of  a  distemper  in  his 
bowels,  which  was  like  a  girdle  that  circled  him  round.  It 
did  not  appear  outwardly  at  all.  He  took  brandies  and 
clysters  and  was  hacked  about  the  streets,  and  all  means 
were  applied  that  could  be  thought  on  to  ease  his  griping 
and  renew  the  peristaltic  motion  which  seemed  to  cease 
within  him,  and  not  without  danger  of  inverting.  At  last 
he  said  he  would  take  my  medicine.  He  had  observed 
that  when  I  was  indisposed,  I  swallowed  a  great  deal  of 
water- gruel  and  scarce  ever  left  drinking  till  I  got  well 
again :  so  water-gruel  was  made  and  he  drank  tankard  after 
tankard  (for  I  had  often  said  that  it  was  the  quantity, 
which,  being  of  a  nature  cooling,  might  be  trusted,  like  a 
long  pole  put  down  to  crowd  away  obstructions),  and  he 
left  not  off,  but,  more  or  less,  drank  almost  continually, 
till  his  bowels  were  so  full,  that  his  lady  feared  some  rup- 
ture. But,  at  length  he  was  surprised  with  a  discharge  up 
and  down,  all  at  the  same  instant,  not  as  a  work  of  nature, 
by  vomit  or  stool,  but  as  the  effect  of  a  compression  even 
against  the  force  of  nature  resisting  it.  Such  an  explosion 
of  all  that  was  within  him,  happening  in  that  manner,  was 
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a  crisis,  the  doctors  said,  they  had  never  known  before. 
But  it  cured  him  all  at  once ;  and  he  never  had  any  like 
complaint  as  long  as  he  lived  after. 

433.  He  had  removed  from  his  great  house  in  the  city 
and  came  to  that  in  the  piazza,  which  Sir  Peter  Lely  for- 
merly used  and  I  had  lived  in  alone  for  divers  years.     We 
were  so  much  together,  and  my  incumbrances  so  small,  that 
so  large  a  house  might  well  hold  us  both.     I  believe  he 
found  that  he  wanted  air  every  day  more  than  other,  and 
was  determined  to  buy  a  country  seat  to  enter  upon  in  the 
spring,  cost  what  it  would. 

434.  When  the  long  vacation  came,  we  went  down  to 
Wroxton,  as  our  late  use  was,  and,  towards  Michaelmas,  we 
parted ;  he  towards  "Bristol,  to  see  his  relations  there,  and 
I  towards  Norfolk,  taking  Attleborough  in  my  way ;  from 
whence,  at  his  desire,  I  saw  Besthorp  and  recommended  it 
to  him.     I  returned  to  London  and  was  there  before  him. 
After  he  was  come  up,  his  lady  said  that  she  observed  him 
very  heavy  all  that  autumnal  season  and,  in  the  journey  to 
London,  had  no  heart  nor  spirits  to  mind  things  as  formerly 
he  had  done.     He  had  not  been  long  in  town  before  his 
winter  enemy,  a  cold,  attacked  him.     He,  being  phthisical, 
never  shifted  well  with  a  cold  ;  but  it  was  his  resolved  way 
to  carry  his  evils  about  with  him  which  he  could  not  shake 
off;  and  so,  with  immane  coughing  and  striving,  he  used 
to  get  well  again.     Now,  he  worked  upon  his  books,  and 
went  abroad  but  seldom  without  me;  and,  the  last  time  he 
was  at  the  Excnange,  I  observed  an  unusual  deadness  in  his 
countenance ;  and  he  did  not  cough  so  much  as  usual  but 
wanted  breath ;  and  very  often,  as  one  tired,  went  and  sat 
him  down  upon  the  benches. 

435.  After  we  had  dined,  he  eating  and  drinking  very 
little  and  being  very  dull,  I  went  my  way  and  left  him,  not 
dreaming  his  case  was  so  bad  as  it  really  was ;  for  we  had 
adjusted  two  days  after  to  go  down  and  agree  for  Bes- 
thorp ;  and  the  best  of  our  discourse  some  days  before  was 
of  the  good  air  and  diversion  we  should  have  in  that  jour- 
ney, and  what  good  neighbours  we  should  be  to  each  other 
in  the  country.     And  woe  had  been  to  me,  if  we  had  gone 
and  he  had  been  taken  ill  in  the  journey.     At  night,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  I  came  home  and  found  him  in  bed, 
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and  his  lady  sitting  silent  and  sorrowful  in  the  room,  with 
Mr.  St.  Amand,  the  apothecary.  This  was  a  strange  scene : 
but,  it  seems,  in  the  afternoon  his  breath  had  almost  left 
him  and  he  grew  fiery  hot  with  a  fever  and  not  able  to  sit 
up,  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  could.  He  was  there- 
upon put  to  bed  and,  as  I  found  him,  lay  gasping  for 
breath,  without  any  manner  of  discharge  or  offer  at 
coughing,  whereby  he  might  have  been  a  little  relieved. 
He  discoursed  seriously  that  he  found  himself  very  ill  and 
concluded  he  should  die ;  that  he  knew  of  no  cause  of  this 
illness  on  his  part,  and  God's  will  be  done.  Dr.  Radcliff 
was  sent  for;  and  he,  observing  his  breathing  with  a 
syncope,  or  small  hiccup,  (if  those  may  not  be  counted  one 
and  the  same  term)  asked  if  he  was  used  to  breathe  in  that 
manner ;  and,  somebody  saying  "  No,"  he  asked  no  more 
questions,  concluding,  as  I  believed,  that  the  patient  could 
not  recover.  The  next  day,  the  minister  came  and  he  had 
the  holy  sacrament  given  him  ;  arid  whilst  he  lay  ill,  which 
was  not  above  two  or  three  days,  the  prayers  of  the  church. 
436.  He  had  no  medicines  (but  a  little  cordial  julep  and, 
as  Radcliff  prescribed,  a  pectoral,  more  for  form  than  any 
thing  else,  being  only  a  little  fresh-drawn  linseed  oil.  He 
was,  as  I  perceived,  resolved  not  to  be  a  subject  of  the 
artist's  experimentations  and  did  reluct  at  that  nauseous 
medicine,  and  was  just  going  to  declare,  I  had  almost  said 
swear  (as,  in  the  height  of  passion,  sometimes  he  did)  that 
he  would  not  take  it ;  but  he  stopped  in  that  instant,  and 
I  know  not  if  any  one  but  myself  observed  it ;  and  then  he 
said,  "  What  you  will,"  without  any  disturbance  at  all.  I 
thought  religion  as  well  as  reason  whispered  him  that  his 
time  was  his  friends'  and  not  his  own,  and  that  he  should 
not  add  affliction  to  them  by  any  averse  singularity  on  his 
part  which  he  might  prevent  by  his  entire  resignation ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  last,  he  behaved  himself  accordingly. 
Mr.  St.  Amand,  who  had  been  our  neighbour  and  acquain- 
tance, and  with  whom  we  used  to  talk  merrily  about  his 
trade  and  how  little  life  (truly  considered)  was  worth, 
thought  now  that  he  had  got  a  convert,  with  a  large  table 
and  window-boards  to  be  furnished  with  pots  and  glasses 
but  he  found  little  or  nothing  of  that  kind  called  for ;  and 
a  patient  too  who  was  not  concerned  at  his  case  but  seemed 
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as  willing  to  die  as  to  live.  This  affected  him  so  much 
that  he  could  not  hold  saying,  "  Well,  I  never  saw  any 
people  so  willing  to  die  as  these  Norths  are."  Sir  Dudley 
lay  not  long  in  this  manner ;  but  in  all  good  sense,  con- 
science and  understanding,  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
entire  resignation,  he  endured  the  pain  of  hard  breathing 
till  he  breathed  no  more ;  which  happened  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1691. 

437.  After  this,  his  almost  dying  widow  retired ;  and  it 
fell  to  my  share  to  provide  for  the  funeral  which  was  hon- 
ourably celebrated,  and  his  perishable  part  deposited  in 
Covent-garden  church  near  the  altar.  His  lady,  recovering 
herself  by  slow  degrees  (for  her  grief  had  no  cure  but 
time),  undertook  the  charge  of  educating  her  two  sons,  his 
only  remains,  and  making  the  best  of  their  fortunes,  which 
were  amply  provided  by  his  last  will,  and  for  their  sakes  of 
her  own :  for  she  continued  a  widow  twenty-five  years  at 
least ;  during  which  time  she  lost  her  younger  son  Roger  ; 
which  loss  was  alleviated  by  her  having  the  happiness  to  see 
her  eldest  son  Dudley  married  and  settled  in  prosperity 
with  his  family  at  Grlemham  in  Suffolk.  And  when  her 
time  of  change  was  come  she  chose  to  lie  in  the  parish- 
church  there  ;  adding  her  desire  that  the  corpse  of  her  hus- 
band might  be  taken  up  and,  being  joined  with  her's,  be 
conveyed  down  and  interred  both  together.  All  which,  by 
due  order  and  authority,  was  piously  performed. 


APPENDIX  I. 

A  letter  from  Adrianople  to  one  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany' s 
Ministers,  resident  at  Constantinople,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Feasts  and  Solemnities  at  the  Circumcision  of  a  Turkish 
Prince,  and  other  occasions. 

TRANSLATION. 
SIR, 

438.  I  BELIEVE  length  of  time  makes  you  conclude  me 
buried  ;  and,  to  say  truth,  you  are  not  much  mistaken ;  for 
it  is  now  above  four  months  that  I  have  abode  in  this 
accursed  city :  a  state  to  me  beyond  the  grave,  and  worse 
than  purgatory,  even  hell  itself,  were  it  not  that  one  day  I 
hope  for  a  redemption.     Let  it  suffice  at  present,  that,  for 
your  diversion,  I  present  you  with  some    slight  account 
of  our  voyage. 

439.  His  excellency  parted  from  his  house  in  Pera  2nd 
of  May,  old  style,  with  a  very  great  retinue,  there  being  in 
all  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  horses  with  fifty-five 
carriages  for  the  baggage  and  a  double  litter,  borne  by  four 
mules  harnessed  together,  two  and  two,  and  there  rode  his 
excellency  and  the  knight.1     Besides  all  this   for  more 
honour  there  was  a  coach  and  six.     I  give  you  leave  to 
consider  a  while  what  it  must  cost  to  bring  this  equipage 
into  order. 

440.  We  travelled  and  made  the  first  day's  journey  no 
farther  than  the  small  bridge,  where  I  was  surprised  with 
a  jolly  fever  got  by  over-harassing  myself  about  this  expe- 
dition ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  coach  and  six  fell  to  my 
share  the  greatest  part  of  the  journey. 

441.  After  nine  days  spent  upon  the  road  we  arrived 

1  Sir  John  Finch,  the  Ambassador,  and  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Bains. 
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here ;  and  at  our  entrance  into  the  city  had  all  the  honours 
(such  as  the  Turks  sell  to  the  Franks  for  their  money,  as 
the  chiaus,  bashi,  &c.)  in  a  most  superlative  degree.  And 
reason  good ;  for  we  merchants  pay  well  and  ought  not  to 
be  deprived  of  our  wares. 

442.  When  we  had  entered  the  city  we  wished  the  devil 
had  our  lodgings ;  of  which  we  were  most  miserably  pro- 
vided, and  all  in  fault  of  Signer  Antonio  who  was  there 
fifty  days  before  us  for  that  very  business.     But  his  excel- 
lency and  the  knight,  ill  satisfied  as  they  were,  were  forced 
to  have  patience  for  two  or  three  days ;  in  which  time  we 
got  a  rich  Jew  out  of  his  house.     And  as  for  myself  I 
turned  Signor  Antonio  out  of  his  quarters  and  there  reposed 
with  good  conveniency.     So  by  little  and  little  every  one 
found  his  kennel,  and  we  rested  in  the  exercise  of  blessed 
patience. 

443.  No  sooner  were  we  arrived  but  (as  if  they  stayed 
for  us)  they  began  the  sports  for  circumcision  of  the  Grand 
Signer's  son.    All  the  other  side  of  the  seraglio,  that  is  the 
plain  before  it,  was  almost  covered  with  the  tents  of  the 
G-rand  Signor  and  great  men ;  I  mean  that  part  that  is 
farthest  from  the  city,  leaving  room  only  sufficient  for  the 
sports ;  and  that  was  also  provided  with  ropes  for  showing 
tricks ;  and  towards  the  city  were  erected  frames  for  placing 
of  lamps. 

444.  These  lamps  supplied  two  sides  of  the  square  both 
lying  open  to  the  seraglio.     The  upper  sides  were  taken 
up   with  the  tents  of  the  grandees.     The   lamps  on  the 
one  side  were  disposed  like  those  in  mosques  at  time  of 
Eamazan;  and  on  the  other  side  they  were  managed  by 
Arabs  as  they  use  at  the  shows  upon  the  river  Nile. 

445.  These  cursed  sports  lasted  fifteen  days  and  the  for- 
malities were  performed  in  this  manner. 

446.  Every  day  about  noon  the  Grand  Signor  feasted 
some  sort  of  people  or  other,  as  the  spahis,  janizaries,  &c. ; 
so  also  all  the  artificers,  not  only  of  this  city  but  of  Con- 
stantinople also,  who  were  all  invited  for  the  dear  sake  of 
the  presents  they  must  make.     These  latter,  on  the  day  of 
invitation  went  out  of  the  city  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  Grand  Signor  goes  to  the  wars  (which  you  have  seen), 
in  solemn  procession  of  their  trades ;  and  so  they  all  pre- 
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sented  themselves  before  the  Grand  Signer  who,  in  proper 
person,  stood  to  receive  their  presents.  Those  being  de- 
livered, they  all  retired  to  the  place  appointed  and  there 
stuffed  their  bellies  with  pilaw  and  precious  cold  water. 

447.  And  having  spoke  of  presents,  I  must  add  that  all 
persons  great  and  small  that  depended  on  the  government, 
not  only  bashas  but  every  little  justice,  at  this  solemnity 
were  obliged  to  send  or  bring  presents ;  and  that  not  after 
their  own  good  wills  but  an  officer  express  was  appointed 
to  see  if  they  were  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  sometimes 
they  turned  back  the  presents  as  not  competent.     And 
they  must  give  not  only  to  the  Grand  Signer  but  also  to  the 
queen-mother,  the  queen,  and  the  prince. 

448.  No  Frank  is  admitted  to  the  honour  of  being  invited 
to  these  feasts  but  the  Ragusean,  who  was  invited  to  come 
with  presents  as  other  subjects  of  the  empire.     As  for  us 
(although  present)  we  were  not  called  to  that  honour,  nor 
had  any  more  of  their  regards  than  if  we  had  not  been  at 
all  there. 

449.  Imagine  with  yourself  what  a  world  of  riches  must 
be  gathered  from  such  a  vast  concourse  of  people :  I  say 
no  more  of  that.     After  the  meal  was  over  (if  it  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  circumcision  days)  all  who  had  children 
of  age  fit  for  that  operation  brought  them  to  the  Grand 
Signer,   who    presented  each  with    some    garments   and 
money. 

450.  There  wanted  not  Christians  turned  Turks  appear- 
ing daily  to  be  circumcised  with  the  others.     And  in  this 
manner  no  less  than  between  three  and  four  hundred  per- 
sons were  every  day  circumcised;  and  during  that  work 
the  sports  began,  which  were  of  young  men  dancing  in  the 
habits  of   women  with  a  thousand  jack-pudding  tricks, 
puppet-shows,  and  all  those  obscene  representations  you 
have  often  seen  in  Constantinople.     For  all  persons  that 
could  do  any  thing  extraordinary,  as  dance,  wrestle,  carry 
vast  weights,  or  perform  any  novelty,  came  there  at  that 
time ;  and  what  really  seemed  great,  in  the  same  great 
square,  and  at  the  same  time  were  performed  divers  sorts 
of  entertainments,  as  rope- dancing  in  several   manners; 
and  also  many  companies  dancing  on  the  ground  in  differ- 
ent habits,  some  in  Persian  habits  in  their  way,  others 
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Indian,  some  Turkish,  with  other  masquerades  in  great 
variety. 

451.  Besides  all  these  in  divers  places  they  had  a  sort  of 
farces  acted  with  several  filthy  dialogues,  and  all  kinds  of 
obscenity  acted  most  naturally.     And  also  they  contrived 
certain  ships  or  galleys  of  sufficient  bigness  to  contain  two 
or  three  persons  within,  which  they  suspended  from  large 
ropes  so  as  they  might  turn  them  several  ways,  whereby 
they  formed  a  kind  of  sea-fight,  often  firing  the   little 
cannons  they  had  within  ;  but  this  contrivance  was  in  the 
design  of  it  so  deformed  and  ridiculous  that  worse  could 
not  have  been  made. 

452.  After  the  work  of  the  day  was  done  in  this  manner, 
and  a  breathing-time  of  an  hour  or  two  past,  and  it  began 
to  grow  dark,  the  fire-works  began  to  play ;  all  the  lamps 
were  put  in  their  places  in  manner  most   glorious ;   and 
round  the  square  stood  an  infinite  number  of  the  Arab 
fire-carriers ;  with  their  grates  lighted  in  their  hands ;  and 
that  in  reality  was  a  fine  appearance. 

453.  When  all  things  were  in  order  they  began  to  give 
fire  to  the  machines,  which  were  always  in  abundance; 
there  being  no  less  than  twenty  or  more  discharged  every 
night  and,  besides  these,  men  were  placed  about  in  the 
square  who  sent  up  into  the  air  rockets  without  number 
and  of  largest  size.     And  in  this  manner  the  entertainment 
of  fire-works  lasted  till  near  midnight. 

454.  These  fire- works  were  of  so  many  kinds  I  cannot 
describe  them  all  particularly;  but  one,  which  to  me  seemed 
most  extraordinary,  I  must  take  notice  of ;  and  that,  plain 
and  simple  as  it  was,  had  more  of  astonishment  than  art ; 
it  was  set  in  the  ground  and,  being  fired,  vomited  up  a 
world  of  sparkling  stuff  like  to  the  trains  of  the  rockets, 
but  the  body  of  it  stirred  not  being  fixed  in  the  earth  ;  but, 
as  I  said,  from  thence  vomited  up  such  fire  as  made  the 
very  earth  as  it  were  tremble  with  such  a  roaring  and  noise, 
and  with  such  horror  from  the  fire,  as  with  the  appearance 
rather  dreaded  than  delighted  the  spectators  ;  but  though 
I   went   often,   it  was  not  my  chance  to  see  this  above 
twice ;  for  they  used  it  seldom  and  then  not  without  express 
orders. 

455.  There  was  another  strange  thing,  which  I  shall  not 
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omit  to  tell  you,  being  a  sort  of  rocket  sent  up  without 
such  tail  or  train  that  others  had,  but  only  so  much  as 
served  just  to  keep  sight  of  them ;  yet  they  mounted 
higher  than  the  others  and  with  greater  force ;  and  after 
the  bounce,  which  was  also  very  loud,  they  scattered  abun- 
dance of  stars  and  little  fires  in  the  air.1 

456.  You  may  imagine  here  wanted  no  spectators,  some 
on  foot  and  others  on  horseback ;  as  for  the  latter,  I  refer 
to  your  own  thoughts  how  far  they  were  from  being  at 
ease  while  the  horses  flung  one  over  another  a  hundred 
several  ways,  in  terrible  disorder.     And  I  can  affirm,  there 
never  was  such  a  dance  of  brave  horses  seen  as  at  that 
place  ;  for  at  one  and  the  same  time  you  might  observe  I 
know  not  how  many  thousand  of  them,  every  one  acting 
after  his  own  caprice,  without  any  the  least  regard  to  those 
that  pretended  to  govern  them.     And  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  had  small  joy  in  this  diversion ;  and  however  we  endea- 
voured all  that  was  possible  to  procure  horses  that  were 
temperate,  yet  I  could  not  help  making  one  in  the  dance, 
and   that   not   without   much  hazard  which  not  a   little 
retrenched  my  enjoyments,  till  I  found  out  the  way  to  leave 
my  horse  at  a  good  distance  from  me. 

457.  I  should  have  told  you  at  first,  that  the   square 
where  the  sports  were  acted  was  always  surrounded  with  jani- 
zaries, having  their  caps  on  their  heads  and  staves  of  cor- 
rection in  their  hands  ;  and  these  ceased  not  to  lay  on  upon 
the  press  of  people  which  was  never  wanting.  But  to  prevent 
the  breaking  of  heads,  which  had  been  plenty  if  all  had  been 
left  to  their  discretion,  there  was  an  ordinance  of  about 
one  hundred  men  dressed  all  in  leather,  with  caps  just  like 
our  bishops  mitres,  and  those  set  off  with  divers  little  bells 
made  fast  to  the  tops  of  them  ;  and  each  of  them  had  in 
his  hand  a  boraccio-skin  (called  in  Turkish,  tulurti)  which, 
as  well  as  their  garments,  were  all  anointed  with  oil ;  and 
for  captain  of  these  they  found  out  a  figure  the  most  ridi- 
culous that  ever  was  seen,  being  exceeding  tall  and  very 
fat  with  a  paunch  as  the  very  sight  of  him  would  make  a 


1  [These  were  discharged  out  of  mortar  pieces ;  which  then  being  a 
new  thing,  or  out  of  this  gentleman's  way  to  understand,  he  writes  it  as 
a  wonder.] — Note  in  the  first  Edition. 
II.  8 
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stone  laugh.  This  fellow  was  dressed  in  red  like  a  cardinal 
and  commanded  the  black  regiment,  and  where  he  saw  the 
people  press  most,  he  dispatched  a  squadron  that  soon 
made  room  enough ;  for  they  always  laid  about  them  with 
their  skins,  which  never  touched  but  left  a  print  and  spoiled 
the  clothes. 

458.  In  this  manner  continued  the  celebration  of  the 
festivals  of  the  circumcision  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 
with  little  variety,  doing  for  the  most  part  but  the  same 
things  over  and  over  again.   At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
came  on  the  holy-day  of  Merlut,  or  festival  for  the  birth  of 
the  prophet  Mahomet.     On  that  we  had  the  sight  of  the 
Grand  Signor  and  the  princes  proceeding  to  the  mosque 
with  great  solemnity,  being  attended  with  the  folks  of  the 
seraglio  only  without  any  others  being  concerned ;  and  that 
evening  the  poor  infant  was  circumcised,  but  (as  they  said) 
not  without  utmost  repugnance  ;  the  father  holding  it  by 
force  during  the  operation. 

459.  Who  knows,  but  this  infant  may  have  some  holy 
instinct  towards  Christianity  which  made  him  strive  so  ; 
one  may  believe  that  he  would  have  been  more  easily  re- 
conciled to  the  ceremonies  of  our  most  holy  baptism.   God 
grant  that  when  he  comes  to  reign,  he  may  remember  this 
ill  usage  and  not  permit  it  to  be  done  to  any  others.    And 
then  our  papas  and  friars  may  hope  for  a  better  harvest 
out  of  this  sect  than  they  find  at  present. 

460.  But  hold.     I  must   ask  your   pardon  for  having 
omitted  to  tell  you  of  a  most  solemn  cavalcade,  two  days 
before  the  day  of  the  circumcision,  in  honour  of  the  prince ; 
all  the  whole  court  conducting  him  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  to  the  seraglio  with  all  the  glory  imaginable, 
there  being  the  vizier  and  all  the  bashas ;  so  that  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  Grand  Signer's  person. 

461.  The  little  infant  was  so  set  out  with  jewels  and 
other  rich  ornaments,  that  it  was  quite  covered  with  them, 
so  as  to  be  lost;  and  through  so  much  splendour  one  could 
scarce  discern  its  little  countenance.     A  little  before  its 
person  they  carried  several  of  those  (nacul  they  are  called 
in  Turkish)  dressed  up  trumpery,  made  with  wax  flowers 
and  rattling  brass,  which  you  have  seen  carried  before 
brides  at  weddings,  and  are  larger  or  lesser  according  to 
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the  charge  they  are  willing  to  allow.  Of  these  in  pairs 
many  were  of  moderate  size  being  borne  by  one,  some  by 
two,  and  others  by  four  men  to  each,  which,  passing  along, 
made  a  very  pleasant  view.  Behind  these  came  two  vast 
ones  of  extravagant  height,  no  less  than  eighteen  yards : 
these  were  earned  by  slaves  in  number  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  with  help  of  certain  beams  that  passed  through 
underneath.  These  carriers  were  managed  with  a  whistle 
so  as  to  raise  or  let  sink  the  burthen  as  they  manage  in 
galleys ;  there  being  placed  upon  the  machine  certain  boat- 
swains for  that  very  purpose.  And  also  for  surer  conduct 
of  this,  so  as  it  might  not  fall  any  way,  they  had  [sarsi]  l 
near  the  summit,  which  were  held  by  other  slaves  ;  and 
underneath,  where  they  might  fix  long  staves,  four  of  them 
were  applied,  which  as  the  [sarsi]  '  were  also  carried  or  held 
by  the  same  slaves.  And  whenever  the  machine  rested, 
those  were  pitched  on  the  ground  to  stay  it.  And  these 
being  so  very  tall,  and  to  pass  through  great  part  of  the 
city,  for  some  days  before  they  had  made  provision  by 
beating  down  all  things  that  might  obstruct  their  passage. 
And  yet,  not  being  satisfied  with  this  provision  and  sus- 
pecting some  impediment  might  happen,  and  to  prevent 
all  delay,  they  had  marching  near  a  master  carpenter  with 
a  troop  of  fifty  workmen,  every  one  provided  with  his  adze, 
saw,  sledge,  and  other  necessary  tools  for  battering  down 
all  things  that  but  seemed  to  be  in  the  way;  and  they  did 

1  [The  Italian  word,  which  the  honourable  author  of  this  work  has 
left  untranslated,  is  here,  in  the  Italian,  sarsi.  Now  I  cannot  find  that 
there  is  any  such  word  in  the  Italian  language.  I  have  not  the  original 
MS.  of  this  letter  by  me  ;  but  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  word,  there, 
was  sarte  ;  which  signifies  ropes,  or  cordage  for  ships,  and  particularly 
the  shrouds  which  keep  the  mast  steady.  And  what  confirms  in  great 
measure  my  conjecture,  is  a  print  of  this  nacul  or  pageant,  which  I  found 
whilst  I  was  looking  over  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  History  of  the  Turks,  vol.  ii. 
For  in  that  there  are  six  ropes,  three  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other, 
fixed  near  the  summit  of  the  pageant,  and  hanging  down  from  thence  low 
enough  for  slaves  to  take  hold  of  them  and  so  keep  it  steady.  A  little 
below  these  were  four  long  staves,  two  on  each  side  opposite  to  each 
other,  with  holes  bored  through  one  end  of  them,  which  turned  upon 
pins  that  were  fixed  horizontally  to  the  pageant.  The  lower  ends  of 
these  also  were  held  by  slaves ;  and  when  the  machine  rested,  those  ends 
stuck  in  the  ground  and  supported  it  like  so  many  props.] — Note  in  the 
first  Edition. 
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as  much  in  several  places,  with  a  wonderful  dexterity, 
climbing  up  and  then  beating  down  as  they  pleased,  with- 
out consulting  any  owner  or  so  much  as  saying  "  By  your 
leave,  sir." 

462.  In  this  manner  the  prince  was  conveyed  to  the 
seraglio  and,  placing  the  two  great  machines  before  the 
Iciosque  (or  house  of  pleasure),  the  lesser  were  carried  in. 
So  having  dispatched  the  circumcision,  as  I  have  before  re- 
lated, this  festival  was  at  an  end. 

463.  We  hoped  now  to  obtain  audience  and  dispatch  all 
our  affairs ;  but  the  devil  was  of  another  mind  and  had 
other  matters  in  hand  for  the  solace  of  his  elect,  and  so 
contrived  new  festivals  and  not  without  cause  ;  for  having 
offended  the  goddess  Venus,  sinning  (as  we  account,  that 
are  Christians,  in  opposition  to  the  circumcised  Jews  and 
Turks)  by  a  mutilation  of  that  same,  was  resolved  to  ap- 
pease her  by  celebrating  her  most  sacred  rites  of  marriage. 
And  so,  after  a  few  days  respite,  as  were  necessary  for  the 
preparations,  new  sports  began,  as  I  am  about  to  tell  you. 

464.  When  the  house  of  Musaip  Coglioglu  was  prepared, 
who  was  to  marry  the  Grand  Signer's  daughter,  this  festival 
began ;  whereof  the  greatest  part  was  transacted  within 
doors  among  the  women ;  but,  without,  nothing  appeared 
till  after  kendi  (or  hour  of  three),  and  then  all  the  plays 
and  dances  as  had  been  before  the  seraglio  were  acted  over 
again  ;  only  the  business  of  rope-dancing  was  much  better 
than  before ;  and  really  we  saw  there  things  done  worthy 
of  wonder. 

465.  But  that  I  may  not  dwell  too  long  upon  descrip- 
tions, I  shall  only  tell  you  that  I  saw  a  man  mount  his  rope 
with  a  live  ass,  and  no  small  one,  upon  his  shoulders ;  but 
that  of  dancing  with  a  boy  at  their  backs,  and  such  like 
tricks,  were  ordinary.     But  what  to  me  seemed  very  extra- 
vagant, was  when  a  man,  hanging  at  a  rope  stretched  on 
high,  and  holding  only  by  his  hands,  without  touching  the 
rope  with  any  other  part  of  his  body,  turned  round  the  rope 
at  least  twelve  times  without  any  stay  and  with  such  vio- 
lence that  I  believe,  if  he  had  let  go  his  hold,  he  had  flown 
through  the  air  I  know  not  how  far  off.     And  what  was 
more,  they  fastened  a  large  rope  (or  rather  more  than  one 
spliced  together)  to  the  summit  of  the  tower  of  Sultan 
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Selim,  and  the  other  end  was  made  fast  in  Coglioglu's 
garden.  And  every  day  one  or  two  came  down  this  rope, 
some  by  the  feet  tied,  some  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  some 
sounding  trumpets,  and  others  firing  pistols  after  their  own 
fancy,  for  giving  most  delight  to  the  Grand  Signor,  who 
showed  himself  pleased  with  rope-dancing  more  than  with 
any  other  of  the  sports.  The  distance  between  the  top  of 
the  tower  and  the  garden  where  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
was  fastened,  I  judge  to  be  as  far  as  from  our  ambassador's 
house  in  Pera  to  the  four  corners  (viz.  as  from  the  Ex- 
change to  Paul's)  where  the  resident  of  Genoa  lives.  These 
fellows  came  down  with  such  violence  that  it  was  found  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  stop  them  without  breaking  their 
bones. 

466.  The  best  of  all  was,  that  after  these  ropes  had  been 
stretched  and  for  divers  days  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain ; 
a  fancy  sprang  in  one  of  these  fellows  to  come  down  with  a 
boy  tied  to  his  back,  who  was  to  beat  a  drum  while  he 
sounded  a  trumpet ;  and  being  come  near  Coglioglu's  se- 
raglio, the  rope  broke,  and  so  they  fell  to  the  ground.    But 
fortune  had  ordered  he  should  not  fall  far,  but  in  the  first 
place  to  light  upon  a  tree,  and  then  upon  the  end  of  a  house, 
and  after  that  upon  an  unlucky  Armenian,  whose  shoulder 
was  put  out,  and  there  lay  he  for  dead,  but  little  harm  to 
the  rope-dancer ;  yet  he  and  his  charge  the  boy,  were  taken 
up  as  dead ;  but  in  few  days,  there  being  no  bones  broke, 
he  came  to  himself  again ;  and  the  boy  had  only  a  lusty 
wound  on  his  chin.     For  this  accident  the  Grand  Signor 
settled  on  all  three  a  daily  maintenance  of  I  know  not  how 
many  aspers  for  life.     After  this,  they  used  this  sport  no 
more,  but  contrived  to  fasten  the  rope  to  the  same  tower, 
not  at  the  top  but  next  to  the  second  gallery;  and  yet 
so  high  and  long  as  the  rope  was,  I  saw  many  men  walk 
up  and  come   down  afoot,  going  upright  and  at  a  good 
rate. 

467.  When  these  entertainments  were  over,  they  made 
the  procession  of  the  dowry  and  also  another;  but  first 
went  that  of  the  present  which  the  bridegroom  made  to  his 
mistress.  This  was  attended  by  the  teftardar,  who  was  the 
father,  and  a  mighty  train  of  great  men ;  but  the  vizier,  or 
any  bashas  of  the  council,  were  not  there. 
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468.  This  present  consisted  of  I  know  not  how  many 
mules  loaden  with  sweet-meats  and  as  many  others  charged 
with  several  sorts  of  sugar-works,  made  up  in  all  shapes 
imaginable  as  to  represent  elephants,  camels,  lions,  and  a 
thousand  other  animals ;  there  were  also  gardens  with  trees 
full  of  fruit  all  made  of  sugar.     And  to  say  truth  if,  in  the 
Turkish  religion  it  had  been  prohibited  to  make  any  image 
or  the  likeness  of  any  thing,  I  should  yet  believe  that  in  all 
this  they  were  guilty  of  no  sin ;  for  the  figures  were  so  rude 
and  ill-contrived  that  the  design  of  the  artist  was  seldom 
discovered. 

469.  Then  came  several  agas  afoot,  each  of  them  carry- 
ing in  his  arms  pieces  of  satin  cloth  of  gold  and  the  like, 
for  vests ;  and  these  I  believe  were  in  number  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  carrying  each  five  or  six  vests  apiece 
at  least.      Then  came  on  the  jewels,  carried   open   and 
showed  to  all  people,  the  value  of  which  was  about  five 
hundred  thousand  lion   dollars;  and  after  all  came  the 
teftardar  basha  who,  as  father,  conducted  the  presents  to 
the  bride. 

470.  Among  the  presents  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  of 
twelve  coaches  full  of  slaves  and  about  twenty  eunuchs 
which,  with  the  rest,  were  also  presented.     A  few  days 
after,  they  carried  the  bride  to  the  house  of  her  husband ; 
and  this  was  done  with  the  greatest  pomp,  there  being  pre- 
sent the  grand  vizier  and  all  the  grandees  with  their  atten- 
dants.    Before  the   bride  went  the   nacul,  in   the  same 
manner  as  they  were  borne  before  the  prince  at  the  pro- 
cession of  him  before  his  circumcision,  so  I  need  not  make 
a  new  description  of  them.     The  bride  was  conveyed  in  a 
coach  and  six  horses,  the  furniture  and  harness  of  the 
horses  were  most  sumptuous  and  the  coach  was  all  of 
silver  plates.     Before  the  coach  went  many  eunuchs,  and 
two  on  each  side ;  it  was  followed  by  thirty  coaches,  which 
they  say  contained  all  her  slaves ;  those  had  also  before 
each  two  eunuchs,  and  one  on  each  side. 

471.  So  ended  the  procession,  there  following,  by  way  of 
a  rear  guard,  divers  dozens  of  camels  loaden  with  musi- 
cians and  their  instruments  of  noise  that  sounded  loud 
enough  to  deafen  all  mankind.   A  little  while  after  followed 
divers  other  coaches  filled  (as  was  guessed)  with  ladies, 
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having  eunuchs  without ;  and  here,  as  they  said,  was  the 
queen  mother  and  her  court  who  went  to  visit  the  bride 
in  her  house. 

472.  Here  I  find  I  have  omitted,  among  these  two  pro- 
cessions, to  tell  you  of  another,  which  was  of  the  portion 
which  the  Grand  Signer  gave  to  his  daughter.   It  consisted 
of  some  hundreds  of  mules  laden  with  house-furniture  and 
then  a  world  of  jewels  of  price,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  presents  were  conveyed ;  but  these  were  of  much  greater 
value,  they  say  double  at  least.     And  here  also  were  divers 
coaches  full  of  slaves  and  their  eunuchs,  the  vizier  and  all 
the  grandees  of  the  court  attending. 

473.  I  think  now  I  am  come  to  an  end  of  these  festivals, 
which  we  have  often  cursed  as  being  the  cause  of  our  stay 
here.    But  for  you  Polanders,  if  ye  had  any  more  wit  than 
the  brutes,  you  should  have  praised  God  for  this  happy 
conjuncture ;  for  what  fairer  opportunity  could  you  have 
desired  to  proffer  itself  for  your  recovery  of  Caminiec,  and 
driving  the  Turks  out  of  those  countries,  than  this  time 
when  the  Grand  Signer,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
empire,  were   so  busily  employed  about  this  trumpery? 
But  I  have  told  you  what  you  are,  and  I  scarce  think  you 
will  contradict   me,  having  lost  so  good  an  opportunity 
which  you  may  not  have  again  in  many  years  ;  but  now  it 
is  the  work  to  prepare  yourselves  to  resist  the  united  force 
of  all  Turkey. 

474.  I  shall   not   conclude  this    petit   letter   without 
acquainting    you,    that    among    the    rest   of   our   great 
mortifications  one  greater  arrived  which  was  the  plague. 
For  that,  marching  fiercely  through  all  the  city,  obliged 
his  excellency  after  fifty  days  from  our   first  coming  to 
remove  with  all  his  attendants   to  the  village  of  Cara- 
agate,  and  from  thence,  as  if  it  persecuted  us,  drove  him 
out  into  the  fields  where  we  abode  in  our  tents. 

475.  It  fell  to  my  share  to  be  always  in  the  city,  which 
in  truth  I  could  not  avoid  for  business  of  one  sort  or  other 
required  it.     Care  was  taken  to  find  me  constant  employ- 
ment, and  for  the  most  part  I  went  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  his  excellency. 

476.  This  lord  (for  so  the  people  of  these  parts  call  the 
plague,  and  they  will  have  him  to  be  so)  furious  as  he  was, 
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and  we  being  in  number  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  having  avoided  infection  all  that  was  possible,  did 
not  reach  us  with  any  of  his  strokes;  but  at  last,  not  con- 
tent we  should  escape  without  a  pat,  he  struck  down  two 
of  the  servants ;  which  accident,  without  the  least  hesitation 
(we  not  thinking  fit  to  expect  more)  made  us  dislodge,  and 
not  without  some  disorder,  and  also  admonished  us  to  be 
gone  towards  our  desired  city  Constantinople ;  and  that  will 
be  now  in  a  few  days,  but  had  not  been  thought  of  so  soon 
if  this  accident  had  not  happened,  and  from  thence  I  shall 
not  fail  to  write  you  what  novelty  I  shall  find  after  an 
absence  of  five  months. 


APPENDIX  II. 

477.  IT  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  down  what  I  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  this  honourable  author,  concerning 
the  king's  sentiments  and  behaviour  at  this  time,  because 
he  had  full  opportunity  of  knowing  them.  It  is  as  follows. 

The  firmness  of  Sir  Dudley  North's  before  the  king 
was  not  resented  by  his  majesty  in  the  least,  for  aught  as 
appeared  then  or  afterwards ;  so  far  was  he  from  putting  the 
removal  or  any  affront  upon  him.  And  the  like  appeared  in 
divers  other  instances  of  this  closeting ;  for  if  men  did  not 
set  up  to  censure  or  ad  vise,  but  answered  modestly;  although 
it  was  positively  against  his  majesty's  desires,  he  did  not 
think  the  worse  of  them  for  it.  But  if  they  answered 
pertly  and  pragmatically,  as  showing  somewhat  of  animosity 
or  party,  he  showed  some  marks  of  his  displeasure.  And 
it  may  be  proper  to  declare  farther  what  I  might  observe 
living  in  the  midst  of  these  affairs ;  which  is,  that  the  king 
bitterly  repented  the  parting  with  his  loyal  parliament  and 
laboured  hard  to  get  another ;  and  this  work  about  the 
tests,  &c.  grew  fastidious  to  him  having  brought  many 
evils  and  affronts  upon  him.  But  his  party  urging  him  so 
incessantly  he  would  not  break  with  them  upon  it.  He 
and  they  had  very  different  designs.  He  desired  of  all 
things  to  compass  a  fair  parliament,  and  I  believe  would 
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have  agreed  with  them  in  any  thing  moderate :  but  they 
desired  to  have  no  parliament  at  all  and  invented  all  these 
machinations  to  disgust  the  nation  in  so  high  a  degree,  as 
really  it  did,  that  his  majesty  might  see  plainly  that  all 
parliaments  were  become  impracticable.  And  the  proceed- 
ings were  so  gross,  public,  and  universally  urged  upon  the 
whole  nation,  that  no  other  construction  could  be  made  of 
it,  unless  it  were  right  down  treachery  colluding  with 
foreigners  to  destroy  him.  And  that  might  be  in  some 
sort,  but  not  in  the  general  nor  in  the  chancellor  in  parti- 
cular ;  whose  end  I  verily  believe  was  to  save  his  bacon. 
He  knew,  and  could  tell  his  companions,  that  the  king  was 
dispunishable  and  could  deal  with  any  parliament;  but 
his  ministers  were  obnoxious  and  would  suffer  whatever 
else  happened.  No  wonder  then  they  were  so  copious 
in  methods  to  have  always  this  and  that  and  twenty  matters 
to  dispatch  before  the  parliament  was  to  be  summoned. 
There  were  egregious  marks  of  the  king's  urging  against 
them  for  a  parliament;  for  he  more  than  once  pub- 
licly declared  it  to  the  nation ;  and  once  the  very  day ; 
which  latter  declaration  they  spoiled  by  fixing  an  indul- 
gence to  it.  The  committee  of  regulations  sat  usually  on 
Saturdays ;  and  at  one  of  those  meetings  the  king  came 
and  was  told  they  had  resolved  the  next  should  be  a  fanatic 
parliament,  because  none  else  would  answer  his  majesty's 
ends,  and  therefore  they  moved  him  to  forbid  all  his  ser- 
vants that  were  of  the  church  of  England  to  stand.  At 
that  the  king  was  in  a  great  passion,  and  declared  he  had 
always  found  those  gentlemen  to  be  his  friends  and  he 
would  never  believe  otherwise  of  them  till  he  found  it ; 
and  he  should  rely  upon  them  and  they  should  all  of  them, 
that  he  could  prevail  for,  be  chosen.  Accordingly  intima- 
tion was  given  to  Sir  Dudley  North  and  others  to  prepare 
their  interests  against  the  writs.  This  passage  I  was  told 
by  some  that  might  know,  and  would  not  lie. 
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MY  design  in  these  papers  is  to  frame  a  short  history 
of  the  life  of  an  honourable  person,  some  time  since 
ed,  and  to  represent  his  character  as  near  to  truth  as 
my  stock  of  materials  will  enable  me.  Works  of  this  kind 
may  be  useful  to  such  as  had  rather  profit  by  the  example 
of  others,  than  apply  any  invention  or  industry  of  their 
own  towards  a  moral  improvement ;  or  it  may  be  to  wear 
away  some  heavy  hours  in  reading.  As  for  the  importance 
of  the  present  subject  I  shall  hang  out  no  bush,  but  submit 
to  the  peruser  the  determination  whether  there  was  need 
of  such  a  proverbial  signal  or  not.  Some  have  affected  to 
write  the  lives  of  persons  long  since  dead  and  gone,  and 
their  names  preserved  only  by  some  formal  remains  and 
(ever)  dubious  traditions.  So  painters  copy  from  obscure 
draughts  half  obliterated  whereof  no  member,  much  less  the 
entire  resemblance  is  to  be  found.  But  fiction  supported 
upon  seeming  probability  must  fill  up  the  blanks,  and  supply 
all  defects.  In  this  manner  some  lives  have  become  redi- 
vival  but  with  partial  views,  tending  either  to  panegyric,  the 
advance  of  some  favourite  opinions,  or  factious  intrigues ; 
which  are  fiercely  pursued  while  the  life-scraps  come  out 
very  thin  and  meagre.  And  after  great  length  of  time  how 
should  it  come  off  better?  My  choice  is  of  what  the  present 
undertaking  aims  at,  the  life  of  a  person  l  known  to  some 

1  [This  must  be  understood  of  the  time  when  the  author  wrote.] — Note 
in  the  first  Edition. 
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yet  living,  and  done  by  a  close  acquaintance  and  frequent 
companion  who  hath  neither  inclination  nor  temptation  to 
court  the  public,  or  flatter  the  private. 

2.  The  moral  intent  here  is  to  do  justice  to  the  person, 
and  service  to  his  family ;  both  which  may  result  from  the 
present  endeavour  to  retrieve  his  character.     And  this  is 
no  slight  task,  because  he  took  express  care  that  nothing 
real  should  remain,  whereby  in  after-times  he  might  be 
remembered ;  and  my  memory  is  now  the  repository  of 
most  that  may  be  recovered  of  him.     Therefore  I  think  it 
not  reasonable  for  me  to  let  such  an  ornament  to  his  family 
and  example  of  virtue  be  wholly  forgot  and  lost ;  or  perhaps 
his  name  only  remain,  and  that  confined  to  a  petit  cycle  in 
some  musty  genealogy  ;  and  scarce  that,  since  the  honour, 
nay  the  continuance,  of  families  seems  to  be  slighted  and 
unregarded,  and  since  titles  and  estates  seldom  continue 
in  the  same  line  above  three  generations  ;  which  makes 
pedigrees  good  for  little  but  to  maintain  titles  to  lands 
and  tenements  at  law ;  and  the  remembrance  of  persons 
and  families  good  for  nothing  at  all.     But  yet  it  is  hoped 
the  defection  is  not  so  great  but  some  families  will  remain 
who  would  not  have  any  thing  valuable  of  their  lineage 
forgot ;  and  others  who  are  unconcerned  may  be  glad  to 
know  examples,  whether  of  good  or  bad,  one  for  choice  and 
the  other  for  aversion ;  I  hope  I  need  not  say  which.    But 
these  considerations  have  pinned  me  down  to  the  work ;  and 
I  see  no  means  I  can  have  with  decency  to  escape. 

3.  It  hath  not  been  in  my  power  to  gather  up  the  pre- 
cise times  of  all  the  passages  of  this  life  which  I  have 
mentioned ;  and  for  that  reason  I  could  not  write  it  chrono- 
logically as  I  desired.     But  considering  that  there  is  little 
or  nothing  of  the  public  or  state's  matters  which  may  ever 
require  a  nice  retrospection,  I  chose  to  proceed  in  a  style  of 
familiar  conversation,  and  as  one  engaged  to  answer  such 
questions  concerning  our  Doctor  as  may  be  obviously  de- 
manded.    I  said  our  doctor ;  for,  to  save  often  writing  a 
few  syllables,  I  shall  treat  him  under  that  title,  although 
usurped  until  forms  procure  us   a  better  warrant.     And 
as  to  the  style  aimed  at  here,  I  intend  it  not  polite ;  if 
it  be  significant  it  is  well.     It  is  hoped  that  the  want  of 
a  formal  distribution  and  subdivision  of  matters  by  book, 
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chapter,  and  section  will  not  be  wanted  here.  The  mar- 
ginal numbers  may  be  equivalent  to  titles  of  chapters ; 
and  then  the  series  may  be  continual,  after  the  model  of 
the  Dutch  Le  Clerc  in  his  Parrasiana,  whom  (any  more 
than  the  English  Dr.  Clarke l  )  I  would  not  follow  in  any 
thing  but  philology. 

4.  Dr.  John  North  was  the  fifth  of  seven  sons  of  the 
Eight  Honourable  Sir  Dudley  North  (Knight  of  the  Bath, 
Lord  North  Baron  of  Kirtling)  and  Anne,   one   of  the 
daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Sir  Charles  Mountagu,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Boughton  family.  He  was  born  at  London 
September  4,  1645,  and  had  divers  brothers  and  sisters, 
elder  and  younger ;  of  whom,  with  the  rest  of  his  relation 
which  was  widely  extended  among  the  chief  of  the  nobility, 
a  particular  account  is  not  here  required ;  and  thus  much 
is  mentioned  only  to  show  what  in  the  following  account 
of  his  life  will  be  confirmed ;  viz.  that  the  just  value  of  an 
honourable  descent  received  no  diminution  by  his  character. 

5.  When  he  was  very  young,  and  also  as  he  grew  up,  he 
was  of  a  nice  and  tender  constitution,  not  so  vigorous  and 
athletic  as  most  of  his  brothers  were.     His  temper  was 
always  reserved  and  studious ;  for  which  reason  his  noble 
parents  designed  him  early  for  the  church.    And  the  rather, 
because  they  observed  him  not  inclined  to  those  puerile 
irregularities  to  which  boys  are  ordinarily  prepense  ;  but, 
with  an  unusual  respect,  he  resigned  himself  entirely  to 
the  order  of  his  parents  and  particularly  in  their  profes- 
sionary  disposition  of  him ;  and  even  at  school  as  well  as 
at  home  he  behaved  himself  accordingly.     If  any  thing 
so  early  seemed  amiss  in  him,  it  was  a  non-natural  gravity 
which,  in  youths,  is  seldom  a  good  sign;  for  it  argues 
imbecility  of  body  and  mind  or  both ;  but  his  lay  wholly 
in  the  former,  for  his  mental  capacity  was  vigorous  as 
none  more. 

6.  His  scholastic  education  was  altogether  at  St,  Ed- 
mund's Bury,  in  Suffolk,  under  Dr.  Stephens  then  master 

1  Dr.  George  Clarke,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  and  M.P.  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  from  1717-1736.  He  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
Jacobites,  with  whom  Roger  North  sympathized  to  a  great  extent. 
There  is  a  good  notice  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  Dictionary  of  Natiotwl 
Biography. 
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of  an  eminent  school  there.  It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
to  be  no  forwarder;  for  his  residence  there  fell  in  the 
dregs  of  time  when,  after  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  I., 
a  Babel  of  misshapen  powers  tormented  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, until  the  happy  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  to 
the  crown  and  the  nation  to  their  laws:  a  fit  time  for  a 
monastic  retirement !  The  master  was  pedant  enough, 
and  noted  for  high  nights  in  poetry  and  criticism,  and 
what  we  now  call  jingling,  not  a  little  derived  from  the 
last  age.  All  which  qualities  were  not  amiss  in  his  employ- 
ment. The  worst  of  him  was,  what  his  corpulence  declared, 
being  a  wet  epicure,  the  common  vice  of  bookish  profes- 
sions. We  pass  by  his  partialities  (which  were  indeed 
scandalous  and  pernicious  to  many  of  his  scholars)  because 
they  happened  to  turn  in  favour  of  our  doctor ;  for  his 
master  was  exceedingly  fond  and  proud  of  him.  One  hap- 
piness was,  that  he  was  a  noted  Cavalier,  then  the  title  of 
the  king's  friends,  in  opposition  to  the  rebels  who,  from  a 
precise  cut  they  affected,  were  styled  Roundheads.  In  the 
worst  of  those  times  the  master,  in  his  family,  used  the 
forms  of  loyalty  and  orthodoxy ;  but,  being  reputed  little 
better  than  a  malignant,  he  was  forced  to  use  outwardly 
an  occasional  conformity  by  observing  the  church  duties 
and  days  of  super-hypocritical  fastings  and  seekings,  where- 
with the  people  in  those  days  were  tormented,  though  now 
worn  out  of  almost  all  credibility ;  and  he  walked  to  church 
after  his  brigade  of  boys,  there  to  endure  the  infliction  of 
divers  holders  forth  tiring  themselves  and  every  body  else : 
and  by  these  means  he  made  a  shift  to  hold  his  school.  It 
happened  that  in  the  dawning  of  the  Restoration  the  cancer 
of  the  times  mitigated ;  and  one  Dr.  Boldero,  formerly  a 
captain  in  Scotland  under  Montrose,  and  between  the 
ladder  and  the  rope  had  narrowly  escaped  hanging,  now  in 
episcopal  orders,  kept  a  Church  of  England  conventicle  in 
Bury,  using  the  common-prayer;  and  our  master  often 
went  to  his  congregation,  and  ordinarily  took  some  of  his 
boarders  with  him  of  whom  our  doctor  was,  for  the  most 
part,  one. 

7.  There  may  be  some  doubt  whether  the  genius  of  an 
education  hath  that  mighty  influence  upon  the  conduct 
and  morals  of  a  future  life,  as  commonly  is  reputed ;  for 
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we  see  daily  young  people  coming  up  in  a  strain  directly 
opposite  to  the  opinions  and  usages  of  their  families.  But 
yet  it  is  to  be  accounted  a  f  elicity  to  enter  the  world  in  the 
right  way,  especially  in  a  political  sense ;  for  party  runs  in 
families  more  than  virtue  or  good  manners :  for  strength 
of  mind  may  get  the  better  of  all  prejudices  and  even  of 
that  which  is  the  strongest,  education.  And  I  have  re- 
flected, that  if  our  doctor  (as  I  presume  to  style  him)  had 
been  bred  in  the  horrid  din  of  exclamation  against  prelacy, 
Arminianism,  and  popery,  as  the  mode  of  those  times 
rang,  he  had  such  strength  of  reason  and  bias  towards 
truth,  that  in  his  riper  years  he  could  not  have  been  a 
fanatic,  whereof  the  composition  was  cross-grainedness, 
ambition,  and  malice.  But  herein  I  must  distinguish  pa- 
rentele  from  education ;  for  the  latter  affects  chiefly  those 
who  are  lazy  in  thinking  and,  coming  to  man's  estate,  are 
glad  to  be  determined  any  way  rather  than  endure  the 
fatigue  of  a  serious  deliberation.  But  from  parentele  are 
derived  a  depraved  will,  inclination  to  evil,  and  manners 
every  way  corrupt ;  which  made  a  venerable  gentleman, 
the  honourable  Mr.  Henry  Gray,  use  (in  his  particular 
phrase)  to  say  often,  "  By  Gr— d's  iff,  ware  a  breed." 
Herein  our  doctor  appears  to  have  had  a  double  felicity,  a 
righteous  education  and  parents  of  just  and  honourable 
principles,  if  any  such  ever  were. 

8.  After  the  happy  Restoration  and  while  our  doctor 
was  yet  at  school,  the  master  took  occasion  to  publish  his 
cavaliership  by  all  the  ways  he  could  contrive  ;  and  one 
was  putting  all  the  boarders  who  were  of  the  chief  families 
in  the  country,  into  red  cloaks,  because  the  cavaliers  about 
the  court  usually  wore  such  ;  and  scarlet  was  commonly 
called  the  king's  colour.  Of  these  he  had  near  thirty  to 
parade  before  him  through  that  observing  town  to  church ; 
which  made  no  vulgar  appearance.  It  fell  out  that,  about 
that  time,  one  Mr.  Blemwell,  a  picture-drawer,  resided  at 
Bury.  He  was  an  early  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  who  also  spent  some  time  at  gentlemen's 
houses  thereabouts.  Mr.  Blemwell  was  allowed  of  by 
Lely  to  have  had  a  very  good  judgment  in  the  art  of  pic- 
ture, but  his  performances  were  not  equal  to  his  skill.  He 
was  a  civil  and  well-bred  gentleman,  very  well  accepted 

II.  T 
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and  employed  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and,  among 
others,  he  drew  our  doctor  in  his  red  cloak  just  as  he  wore 
it.1  And  I  cannot  but  appeal  to  this  portrait,  now  in  my 
custody,  for  demonstration  of  what  I  have  alleged  concern- 
ing his  grave  disposition.  The  countenance  is  modest  and 
composed,  copied  from  pure  nature,  wherein  nothing  is 
owing  to  the  painter,  for  it  was  very  like  him.  This  little 
picture  is  the  more  to  be  esteemed  because  there  is  no 
other  ;  for  he  could  never  afterwards  be  prevailed  upon  to 
admit  any  to  be  made  of  him  as,  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
will  be  observed. 

9.  He  was  much  taken  notice  of  for  his  amiable  gravity; 
and  after  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate  he  retained  a  florid 
youthf  ulness  in  his  countenance,  of  which  more  will  be  ob- 
served afterwards.     In  the  mean  time,  this  short  relation 
may  serve  to  interpret  the  bizarre  posture  and  habit  ex- 
pressed in  that  picture.     I  may  remember,  for  the  credit 
of  that  scarlet  troop  and  their  scholastic  education,  that 
not  above  one  or  two  of  the  whole  company,  after  they  came 
to  act  in  their  country  ministrations,  proved  anti-monarchic 
or  fanatic.     The  effect  of  which  good  inclination  towards 
the  person  and  government  of  King  Charles  II.  during  the 
greatest  disorders  in  his  reign,  appeared  in  a  celebrated 
union  of  the  Suffolk  gentry  in  opposition  to  the  rage  of  an 
impetuous   republican   faction  flagrant   in   that   country. 
The  state  of  which  strivings  are  represented  in  the  Ex- 
amen,2  where   it   was   requisite   this  mystery  should   be 
unfolded  in  order  to  resolve  the  famous  law  case  between 
Soams  and  Bernardiston. 

10.  To  return  to  our  doctor ;  I  need  not  stay  to  exagge- 
rate his  steps  of  proficiency  in  learning.     It  is  enough  to 
allege  that  he  was  an  accomplished  scholar  which  the  for- 
wardness of  his  advancement  afterwards  demonstrated.   It 
could  scarce  fall  out  otherwise  with  him,  having  good  parts 
and  having  run  through  the  whole  course  of  a  large  school, 
always  diligently  applied  and  little  diverted  by  play  as 
most  of  his  age  use  to  exceed  in.     And  the  methods  of  the 

1  This  picture  is  still  preserved  at  Rougham  Hall,  Norfolk.  A  copy 
•<>f  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Autobiography  of  Roger  North  first  published  in 
1887,  4to.,  by  the  present  Editor. 

-  kxamen,  p.  516  et  seq. 
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school  \vere  no  slight  advantage ;  for  the  master  required 
all  his  scholars  to  fill  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
their  Latin  themes  and  write  the  English  on  the  opposite 
page.  At  the  presenting  them,  a  desk  was  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  school,  where  the  boy  stood  and  rehearsed  his  theme 
in  Latin  or  English  as  was  required:  and  at  this  act,  a 
form  or  two  of  boys  were  called  for  up  from  the  lower  end 
and  placed  by  way  of  audience ;  and  the  master  had  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  faults  of  any  kind,  pronunciation  as  well 
as  composition.  This  discipline  used  generally  in  free 
schools,  might  prevent  an  obloquy  ;  as  when  it  is  said  that, 
in  the  grand  assemblies  for  English  affairs,  there  are  found 
many  talkers  but  very  few  speakers. 

11.  After  the  doctor  left  Bury  school,  he  passed  some 
time  at  his  father's  house  before  he  went  to  the  University ; 
which  time  was  not  lost,  for  his  father  (according  to  the 
way  he  used  with  some  other  of  his  sons)  read  and  inter- 
preted to  him  a  common  logic,  I  think  it  was  Molineus, 
with  somewhat  of  metaphysics.     This  was  some  ease  at 
his  first  entrance  into  the  college ;  for  many  take  such  a 
distaste  at  what  seems  to  them  at  first  a  mere  rattle  of 
words,  that  they  are  very  slowly  if  ever  reconciled  :  as  the 
scholar,  that  could  not  conquer  the  sense  of  homogene  and 
heterogene,  declared,  "  if  he  were  once  at  home  again,  he 
would  never  come  hither  again."     I  ought  not  here  to  let 
pass  the  care  and  capacity  of  a  nobleman  who  performed 
the  office  of  an  academic  tutor  to  his  sons  in  order  to  ease 
their  first  undertakings  at  the  university  ;  of  which  there 
are  not  many  examples. 

12.  At  length,  in  the  year  1661,  our  doctor  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,   and    planted  in    Jesus   College,   under    the 
tutorage  of  Dr.  Cook.     At  that  time,  Dr.  Feme  was  vice- 
chancellor,  and  our  liturgy  non-con,  Dr.  Boldero,  master  of 
Jesus  ;    with  whom  a  previous  acquaintance  at  Bury  (of 
Dr.  Stephens  at  least)  might  be  the  inducement  of  his 
being  placed  there.     He  was  admitted  a  fellow- commoner. 
But  when  his  grandfather,  the  first  Dudley  Lord  North, 
died,1  whereby  the  barony  descended  upon  his  father,  he 

1  He  was  buried  at  Kirtling    9th  January.   166f.      As  Dr.  John 
North  was  at  this  time  a  Fellow  of  his  College  (see  §  19),  Roger  North 
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left  the  post  of  a  fellow-commoner  and  assumed  that  of  a 
nobleman.  But  notwithstanding  that,  he  was  diligent  in 
his  studies,  kept  chapel,  and  in  person  performed  most  of 
his  exercises  as  were  consistent  with  his  station  in  the 
college.  His  quality  assured  to  him  many  advantages, 
especially  in  the  way  of  preferment  in  the  church.  A 
master  of  arts  of  that  college  used  to  say  that  he  would 
give  all  he  was  worth  to  be  a  lord's  son ;  meaning  that 
such  a  one,  of  ordinary  learning  and  morality,  could  not 
escape  being,  early  or  late,  well  preferred.  This  was  no 
small  encouragement  to  our  doctor,  who  thought  it  an 
instance  of  his  good  fortune  that  his  father  outlived  his 
grandfather ;  otherwise  the  advantage  of  precedence,  &c. 
had  come  short  of  him. 

13.  Here  the  doctor  became  settled  in  a  severe  course  of 
study,  which  he  pursued  with  all  the  ardour  of  one  that 
knew  nothing  but  his  learning  could  make  him  consider- 
able, or  indeed  capable  to  subsist  as  he  desired ;  which  the 
posture  of  his  family,  as  will  be  observed,  made  him  most 
sensible  of.     We  read  of  primitive  inducements  to  enter 
into  holy  orders  with  open  view  of  poverty  and  perse- 
cution ;    but  now  the  case  is  altered  ;    for  the  only  in- 
ducements are  plenty  and  preferment.     And  since  it  is  so 
that  the  church  is  sought  as  a  secular  employment,  we  are 
not  to  expect,  nor  do   we  find,  more  rigour  of  life  and 
practice  in  ecclesiastics  than  in  other  common  men  who 
seek  their  preferment  in  other  professions.     Therefore  it 
is  very  unjust,  under  this  change  of  motives,  that  the 
cause  of  religion  should  in  the  least  suffer  or  be  scanda- 
lised by  the  behaviour  of   particular  clergymen.      It  is 
certain  our  doctor  was  embarked  in  that  vessel ;  and  as  for 
behaviour  in  it  the  rest  of  his  life  must  show.     At  present 
we  will  leave  him  to  his  studies,  and  retreat  awhile  to 
consider  his  natural  temper  and  propensities ;  such  as  of 
one  kind  or  other  all  men  living  have,  and  which  came  into 
the  world  with  them,  and  are  in  their  power  to  alter  no 
more  than  complexion  or  stature. 

14.  The  doctor's  greatest,  or  rather  only,  infirmity  was  a 

was  mistaken  in  saying  that  his  brother  ever  "assumed  the  post  of  a 
nobleman  "  at  the  University. 
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natural  timidity,  owing  to  a  feeble  constitution  of  body 
inclining  to  the  effeminate.  This,  under  some  circum- 
stances, and  without  a  mind  as  vigorous  and  strong  as  his 
body  was  weak,  might  have  oppressed  him.  He  was 
always  sensible  of  this  weakness  and,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  laboured  to  conquer  it  and,  as  to  outward 
appearance,  prevailed  ;  and  what  was  insuperable  lay 
dormant  within  himself.  One  would  have  expected  that  a 
youth  at  the  university,  no  freshman  nor  mean  scholar, 
should  have  got  the  better  of  being  afraid  in  the  dark ; 
but  it  was  not  so  with  him,  for  when  he  was  in  bed  alone 
he  durst  not  trust  his  countenance  above  the  clothes.  For 
some  time  he  lay  with  his  tutor,  who  once,  coming  home, 
found  the  scholar  in  bed  with  only  his  crown  visible.  The 
tutor,  indiscreetly  enough,  pulled  him  by  the  hair ;  where- 
upon the  scholar  slunk  down,  and  the  tutor  followed,  and 
at  last  with  a  great  outcry  the  scholar  sprang  up,  expecting 
to  see  an  enorm  spectre. 

15.  Another  time,  which  was  after  he  was  fellow  of  the 
college,  in  a  moon-shine  night,  he  saw  one  standing  in  a 
white  sheet.  He  surveyed  it  with  all  his  optics  and  was 
confirmed  it  was  a  spirit  (as  they  call  it),  and  resolved 
with  himself  if  he  could  to  find  out  what  it  came  for.  He 
got  out  of  his  bed,  and  being  still  of  the  same  opinion, 
went  nearer  and  nearer  till  he  might  touch  it ;  and  then 
reaching  out  his  hand  he  perceived  it  was  only  his  towel 
hung  against  the  wall  with  the  moon  shining  full  upon  it ; 
and  then  he  went  to  bed  and  slept  well.  I  have  heard  him 
say,  that  he  was  satisfied  the  devil  could  not  discover  any 
man's  thoughts ;  else,  he  might  shrewdly  impose  upon 
those  who  were  inclined,  like  him,  to  be  in  that  manner 
concerned.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  instance 
his  strength  of  mind  got  the  better  of  his  bodily  constitu- 
tion, in  forcing  himself  upon  an  experiment  few  would 
have  cared  to  have  made.  I  mention  not  these  passages 
as  of  themselves  worth  remembering  but  to  show  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  our  doctor,  a  vigorous,  active  spirit  may  be 
quartered  in  a  slight  and  feeble  machine  of  flesh.  But  this 
prepense  disposition  to  fear  had  a  worse  effect  upon  his 
spirits  when  applied  to  the  consequences  of  his  life  ;  and 
not  only  sullied  his  character  by  making  him  seem  avari- 
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cious,  but  even  shortened  his  days,  as  by  the  following 
relation  will  be  made  to  appear. 

16.  He  had  in  his  nature  a  principle  of  justice  and  duty 
inexpugnable ;  and  was  fortified  with  a  resolution  not  to 
run  in  debt  nor  to  help  himself  by  any  wicked  compliances, 
whatever  otherwise  became  of  him.     And  while  he  was  at 
the  college,  he  just  shifted  with  a  small  exhibition  from 
his  family ;  and  if  it  had  been  less  (according  to  his  strict 
economy)  he  had  still  shifted  ;  and  more  he  did  not  expect, 
knowing  that  the  hereditary  honour  must  devour  the  fat 
of  the  land.     And  as  to  future  preferments,  nothing  more 
uncertain.     All  his  hopes  hung  upon  mutable  interests  ; 
and  he  found  in  himself  but  little  inclination  to  courtship 
and  flatteries  for  favours.     His  sheet  anchor  was  the  life 
of  his  life,  a  dear  brother  and  friend,  who  might  drop  from 
him.1     He  had  an  ambition  to  be  master  of  a  good  library, 
but  scarce  hoped  ever  to  obtain  it ;  and  when  he  became 
able  to  make  a  small  purchase  of  books,  he  was  so  far 
happy  and  in  himself  pleased  that  his  management  suc- 
ceeded so  well ;  which  created  in  him  a  sort  of  joy  in  a 
perseverance,  even  after  the  just  cause  by  his  being  better 
provided  for,  ceased. 

17.  It  is   certain  that   studious  and  thoughtful  men, 
having  an  honest  principle,  are  apt  over  critically  to  weigh 
the  contingencies  of  life  and  possibilities  of  good  or  evil 
that  may  concern  them ;  and  as  fears  are  always  much 
stronger  than  hopes,  commonly  expect  the  worst ;  and  that 
inclines  them  to  act  so  as  they  think  may  best  secure  them  ; 
and  in  that  course  please  themselves  so  long  that,  after  all 
cause  of  fear  removed,   they  continue  the  same  caution 
which  becomes  an  habitual  pleasure  to  them  and,  towards 
old  age  when  wants  are  least,  engenders  a  vice  called 
covetousness ;  and  the  rather  because  that  doth  not  con- 
travene their  principle  of  justice  and  honesty,  according  to 
the  sentence  of  an  old  usurer,  that  used  to  say,  "  Saving 
was  the  lawfullest  way  of  becoming  rich." 

18.  This  was  literally  the  case  of  our  doctor  who,  by  the 
ease  he  found  in  his  mind  out  of  a  careful  and  saving 
course  of  life  while  it  was  most  reasonable,  could  not  for- 

1  The  Lord  Keeper. 
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bear  a  hankering  after  the  same  way  even  when  he  was 
preferred  to  his  heart's  content,  and  thereby  the  former 
reason  ceased ;  for  so  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  habitually 
gratified.  But  how  well  he  conquered  himself  in  that,  as 
in  all  other  instances  of  inclination  contrary  to  right 
reason  and  the  decorum  of  his  estate,  such  as  all  men  must 
have  more  or  less,  the  following  account  must  determine. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  demonstrate  how  obnoxious  learned 
men  are  to  these  impotencies,  I  may  remember  the  famous 
Dr.  Cave  and  Dr.  Beaumont,1  men  of  gigantic  knowledge 
yet  having  rose  from  small  beginnings,  under  the  same 
passion  towards  increase,  and  their  fame  not  much  im- 
peached thereby. 

19.  But  now,  to  recover  our  doctor,  we  find  him  at  Jesus 
College  settled  in  a  fellowship  which  he  procured  not  long 
after  he  was  capable.     I  find  the  entry  thus,  Admissus  est 
sodus  Coll.  Jes.  Mandato  et  Literis  Regiis  28  Sept.  1666, 
when  he  was  about  six  years'  standing  in  the  college.    That 
society  is  divided  into  north  and  south,  and  the  order  is  to 
elect  two  into  each  vacancy  either  north  or  south,  as  it 
may  happen,  to  be  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  who 
makes  which  he  pleases  fellow.     The  doctor  came  in  the 
place  of  a  northern  man ;    and  the  bishop  (then  Wren) 
made  an  odd  interpretation  ;  for  "  It  is  strange,"  said  he, 
"  that  Mr.  North  should.be  looked  upon  as  a  northern  man 
who  had  nothing  north  about  him  but  his  name."  Whether 
his  lordship  intended  a  compliment  to  the  country  or  to 
the  scholar  is  no  profound  question.     This  advancement 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  doctor's  mind  ;  for  thereby  he  had 
a  sort  of  home  with  no  small  advantage  in  his  economy, 
and  all  entirely  consistent  with  his  design  of  study,  which 
he  pursued  with  a  full  application. 

20.  Now  he  began  to  look  after  books  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  competent  library.     He  dealt  with  Mr. 
Robert  Scot  of  Little  Britain,  whose  sister  was  his  grand- 
mother's woman ;  and,  upon  that  acquaintance  he  expected 
and  really  had  from  him  useful  information  of  books  and 

1  William  Cave,  author  of  the  Historia  Literaria,  &c.  His  father 
was  vicar  of  Pickwell  in  Leicestershire.  Joseph  Beaumont,  Master  of 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge  ;  son  of  a  clothier  at  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk.  The 
former  died  in  1713,  the  latter  in  1699. 
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the  editions.  This  Mr.  Scot  was  in  his  time  the  greatest 
librarian  in  Europe ;  for,  besides  his  stock  in  England,  he 
had  warehouses  at  Frankfort,  Paris,  and  other  places,  and 
dealt  by  factors.  After  he  was  grown  old  and  much  worn 
by  multiplicity  of  business,  he  began  to  think  of  his  ease 
and  to  leave  off.  Whereupon  he  contracted  with  one 
Mills  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  near  £10,000  deep,  and 
articled  not  to  open  his  shop  any  more.  But  Mills,  with 
his  auctioneering,  atlasses,  and  projects,  failed,  whereby 
poor  Scot  lost  above  half  his  means.  But  he  held  to  his 
contract  of  not  opening  his  shop  and,  when  he  was  in 
London,  for  he  had  a  country  house,  passed  most  of  his 
time  at  his  house  amongst  the  rest  of  his  books  ;  and  his 
reading  (for  he  was  no  mean  scholar)  was  the  chief  enter- 
tainment of  his  time.  He  was  not  only  an  expert  book- 
seller but  a  very  conscientious  good  man ;  and  when  he 
threw  up  his  trade,  Europe  had  no  small  loss  of  him.  Our 
doctor,  at  one  lift,  bought  of  him  a  whole  set  of  Greek 
classics  in  folio,  of  the  best  editions.  This  sunk  his  stock  l 
at  that  time  ;  but  afterwards,  for  many  years  of  his  life, 
all  that  he  could  (as  they  say)  rap  or  run  went  the  same 
way.  But  the  progress  was  small ;  for  such  a  library  as 
he  desired,  compared  with  what  the  pittance  of  his  stock 
would  purchase,  allowing  many  years  to  the  gathering,  was 
of  desperate  expectation. 

21.  He  was  early  sensible  of  a  great  disadvantage  to  him 
in  his  studies,  by  the  not  having  a  good  library  in  his 
reach ;  and  he  used  to  say  that  a  man  could  not  be  a 
scholar  at  the  second  hand :  meaning  that  learning  is  to 
be  had  from  the  original  authors  and  not  from  any  quota- 
tions or  accounts  in  other  books;  for  men  gather  with 
divers  views  and  according  to  their  several  capacities,  often 
perfunctorily  and  almost  always  imperfectly :  and  through 
such  slight  reading,  a  student  may  know  somewhat  but 
not  judge  of  either  author  or  subject.  He  used  to  say  an 
old  author  could  not  be  unprofitable ;  for  although  in  their 
proper  time  they  had  little  or  no  esteem,  yet  in  after-times 
they  served  to  interpret  words,  customs,  and  other  matters 
found  obscure  in  other  books ;  of  which  A.  Gellius  is  an 

1  That  is  his  capital. 
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apt  instance.  He  courted  as  a  fond  lover,  all  best  editions, 
fairest  characters,  best  bound  and  preserved.  If  the  sub- 
ject was  in  his  favour  (as  the  classics)  he  cared  not  how 
many  of  them  he  had,  even  of  the  same  edition  if  he  thought 
it  among  the  best,  either  better  bound,  squarer  cut,  neater 
covers,  or  some  such  qualification.  He  delighted  in  the 
small  editions  of  the  classics  by  Seb.  G-ryphius;  and  divers 
of  his  acquaintance,  meeting  with  any  of  them,  bought  and 
brought  them  to  him ;  which  he  accepted  as  choice  presents, 
although  perhaps  he  had  one  or  two  of  them  before.  He 
said  that  the  black  italic  character  agreed  with  his  eye- 
sight (which  he  accounted  but  weak)  better  than  any  other 
print,  the  old  Elzevir  not  excepted,  whereof  the  characters 
seemed  to  him  more  blind  and  confused  than  those  of  the 
other.  Continual  use  gives  men  a  judgment  of  things 
comparatively ;  and  they  come  to  fix  on  what  is  most 
proper  and  easy  ;  which  no  man  upon  cursory  view  would 
determine. 

22.  His  soul  was  never  so  staked  down  as  in  an  old 
bookseller's  shop ;  for  having  (as  the  statutes  of  the  college 
required)  taken  orders,  he  was  restless  till  he  had  com- 
passed some  of  that  sort  of  furniture  as  he  thought  neces- 
sary for  his  profession.     He  was,  for  the  most  part,  his  own 
factor  and  seldom  or  never  bought  by  commission ;  which 
made  him  lose  time  in  turning  over  vast  numbers  of  books ; 
and  he  was  very  hardly  pleased  at  last.     I  have  borne  him 
company  at  shops  for  hours  together  and,  minding  him  of 
the  time,  he  hath  made  a  dozen  proffers  before  he  would 
quit.    By  this  care  and  industry  at  length  he  made  himself 
master  of  a  very  considerable  library,  wherein  the  choicest 
collection  was  Greek. 

23.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  step  a  little  aside  to  reflect 
on  the  vast  change  in  the  trade  of  books,  between  that  time 
and  ours.1     Then  Little  Britain  was  a  plentiful  and  per- 
petual emporium  of  learned  authors ;  and  men  went  thither 
as  to  a  market.     This  drew  to  the  place  a  mighty  trade ; 
the  rather  because  the  shops  were  spacious,  and  the  learned 

1  As  to  the  state  of  the  bookselling  trade  in  the  year  1666,  after  the 
great  fire  of  London,  see  a  curious  letter  from  Evelyn  to  Lord  Clarendon. 
(Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 
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gladly  resorted  to  them,  where  they  seldom  failed  to  meet  with 
agreeable  conversation.  And  the  booksellers  themselves 
were  knowing  and  conversible  men,  with  whom,  for  the  sake 
of  bookish  knowledge,  the  greatest  wits  were  pleased  to 
converse.  And  we  may  judge  the  time  as  well  spent  there, 
as  (in  latter  days)  either  in  tavern  or  coffee-house ;  though 
the  latter  hath  carried  off  the  spare  hours  of  most  people. 
But  now  this  emporium  is  vanished  and  the  trade  con- 
tracted into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  persons  who,  to 
make  good  their  monopoly,  ransack  not  only  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  trade  that  are  scattered  about  town,  but  all 
over  England,  ay  and  beyond  sea  too  and  send  abroad 
their  circulators,  and  in  that  manner  get  into  their  hands 
all  that  is  valuable.  The  rest  of  the  trade  are  content  to 
take  their  refuse  with  which,  and  the  fresh  scum  of  the 
press,  they  furnish  one  side  of  a  shop,  which  serves  for 
the  sign  of  a  bookseller  rather  than  a  real  one ;  but,  in- 
stead of  selling,  deal  as  factors  and  procure  what  the 
country  divines  and  gentry  send  for  ;  of  whom  each  hath 
his  book-factor  and,  when  wanting  any  thing,  writes  to 
his  bookseller  and  pays  his  bill.  And  it  is  wretched  to 
consider  what  pickpocket  work,  with  help  of  the  press, 
these  demi-booksellers  make.  They  crack  their  brains  to 
find  out  selling  subjects  and  keep  hirelings  in  garrets,  at 
hard  meat,  to  write  and  correct  by  the  great ;  and  so  puff 
up  an  octavo  to  a  sufficient  thickness  ;  and  there  is  six 
shillings  current  for  an  hour  and  a  half's  reading,  and 
perhaps  never  to  be  read  or  looked  upon  after.  One  that 
would  go  higher  must  take  his  fortune  at  blank  walls  and 
corners  of  streets,  or  repair  to  the  sign  of  Bateman,  Innys, 
and  one  or  two  more  where  are  best  choice  and  better 
pennyworths.  I  might  touch  other  abuses,  as  bad  paper, 
incorrect  printing,  and  false  advertising;  all  which  and 
worse  is  to  be  expected  if  a  careful  author  is  not  at  the 
heels  of  them.  But  I  fear  I  am  led  by  these  too  far  out 
of  my  way. 

24.  I  return  therefore  to  our  doctor  who,  in  his  studies, 
was  very  regular  and  took  his  authors  one  after  another 
and  pursued  effectually  through  them,  not  leaving  behind 
any  passage  which  he  did  not  understand  or  at  least  criti- 
cize upon  as  far  as  he  could  reach.  He  noted  as  he  went 
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along,  but  not  in  the  common  way  by  common-place;  but 
every  book  severally,  setting  down  whatever  he  found 
worthy  to  be  observed  in  that  book.  And  these  he  kept 
by  themselves,  as  comments  upon  his  authors,  till  he  had 
a  considerable  body  of  them  :  but  they  are  all  confounded 
by  a  deplorable  sentence,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  account 
afterwards. 

25.  Greek  became  almost  vernacular  to  him,  and  he  took 
no  small  pains  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  seldom  failed  carrying  a  Hebrew  bible  (but 
pointed)  to  chapel  with  him.     He  was  a  notable  husband 
of  his  time,  and  contrived  to  make  his  very  scraps  and 
intercalary  minutes   profitable  ;  and  accordingly,  during 
those  short  intervals  between  dressing   and  dinner  and 
such  like  attendances  when  he  could  not  engage  in  the 
texture  of  his  study,  he  used  to  get  the  best  penned  English 
books  and  read  them  aloud ;  which  he  said  he  did  to  form 
and  improve  his  English  style  and  pronunciation.     And  on 
such  occasions  he  used  to  say,  "  It  was  a  pity  to  lose  any 
of  his  time."     And  for  the  advantage  of  his  Latin,  he  used 
to  keep  his  accounts  in  that  language  and  as  near  the 
classic  as  he  could. 

26.  He  had  a  very  researching  spirit  that  would  not  rest 
even  in  ordinary  company  and  conversation ;  for  with  such 
as  studied  he  never  failed  to  ask  or  propose  some  points  of 
literature  ;  and  then,  by  throwing  out  his  own  sentiments, 
fish  for  the  reasons  and  opinions  of  the  company ;  and 
thereby,  perhaps,  found  occasion  to  correct  himself  as  to 
some  oversights  or  mistakes  he  had  been  guilty  of.     In 
short,  there  was  not  an  opportunity  that  fell  in  his  way 
whereby  he  might  improve  himself,  which  he  willingly  let 
slip.     And  all  this  derived  from  a  native  good  sense :  he 
had  nobody  at  his  heels  to  urge  him  forward.     His  tutor 
was  passive  and  the  scholar  soon  fell  to  shift  for  himself, 
as  a  bird  that  had  learned  to  pick  alone,  and  having  tasted 
the  fruit  of  knowledge  pursued  it  with  an  uninterrupted 
perseverance. 

27.  And  somewhat  less  of  that  might  have  been  better 
for  him.     He  kept  himself  bent  with  perpetual  thinking 
and  study  which  manifestly  impaired  his  health.     Even 
conversation,  which  relieved  others,  was  to  him  an  incen- 
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tive  of  thought.  He  was  sensible  of  this  but  did  not  affect 
any  expedients  of  relief  to  his  mind.  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  he  believed  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  not  wrought 
with  his  hands  in  making  experiments,  he  had  killed  him- 
self with  study.  A  man  may  so  engage  his  mind  as  almost 
to  forget  he  hath  a  body  which  must  be  waited  upon  and 
served  :  the  doctor  could  overlook  in  himself  what  plainly 
appeared  to  him  in  others.  After  dinners  and  in  evenings, 
he  kept  company  with  the  fellows  and  fellow  commoners 
in  the  garden  ;  but  not  long,  for  he  could  not  be  pleased 
with  such  insipid  pastime  as  bowls  or  less  material  dis- 
course such  as  town  tales,  or  punning,  and  the  like. 

28.  The  doctor  had  no  favourite  diversion  or  manual 
exercise  to  rest  his  mind  a  little,  which  he  held  bent  with 
continual  thinking.  His  parents,  who  were  much  addicted 
to  music,  recommended  that  to  him  for  a  diversion  and 
particularly  the  noble  organ  as  the  fullest,  and  not  only  a 
complete  solitary  concert  but  most  proper  for  an  eccle- 
siastic. And  indeed,  if  study  had  not  had  the  upper  hand 
of  all  his  intendments  he  must  of  course  have  taken  up  in 
that  way,  his  parents  themselves  being  so  fond  of  it.  For 
after  the  care  of  prayers  and  meals  nothing  was  more 
constant  and  solemn  than  music  was  in  that  family.  He 
was  sensible  the  advice  was  very  good,  and  accordingly  got 
a  small  organ  into  his  chamber  at  Jesus  College,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  taught  a  lesson  or  two  which  he 
practised  over  when  he  had  a  mind  to  be  unbent ;  but  he 
made  no  manner  of  advance,  and  one  accident  put  him  out 
of  all  manner  of  conceit  of  it.  His  under  neighbour  was 
a  morose  and  importune  master  of  arts ;  and  one  night  the 
doctor  could  not  sleep  ;  and  thought  to  fit  himself  for  it 
by  playing  upon  his  organ.  The  bellows  knocking  on  the 
floor,  and  the  hum  of  the  pipes,  made  a  strange  din  at 
midnight,  and  the  gentleman  below  that  never  heard  it  so 
before  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it ;  but,  at  length  he 
found  it  out  to  be  his  neighbour's  organ.  And  thereupon, 
to  retaliate  this  night's  work,  got  out  of  his  bed  and,  with 
his  two  couple  of  bowls,  went  to  bowls  by  himself.  This 
made  a  much  louder  noise  than  the  organ,  and  the  doctor 
was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  that  meant  but, 
suspecting  how  the  case  stood,  he  left  off  and  scarce  ever 
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touched  his  organ  after.  The  pleasure  of  music  is  like  that 
of  books,  never  true  and  good  unless  easily  and  familiarly 
read  and  performed ;  and  then  nothing  is  more  medicinal 
to  a  crazy  and  fatigued  mind  than  that. 

29.  The  doctor  had  found  out  one  petit  entertainment  in 
his  study  besides  books ;  and  that  was  keeping  of  great 
house  spiders  in  wide-mouthed  glasses,  such  as  men  keep 
tobacco  in.     When  he  had  them  safe  in  hold,  he  supplied 
them  with  crumbs  of  bread  which  they  ate  rather  than 
starve :  but   their  regale   was   flies  which   he  sometimes 
caught  and  put  to  them.     When  their  imprisonment  ap- 
peared inevitable,  they  fell  to  their  trade  of  making  webs 
and  made  large  expansions  and  more  private  recesses.     It 
pleased  him  to  observe  the  animals  manage  their  interest 
in  the  great  work  of  taking  their  prey.     If  it  was  a  small 
fly  given  them,  no  more  ceremony  but  take  and  eat  him ; 
but  if  a  great  master  flesh-fly,  then  to  work  twenty  courses 
round  and  perhaps  not  come  near  him,  for  he  had  claws 
sharp  as  cat's ;  and  after  divers  starts  to  and  fro,  a  web  was 
with  a  hind  leg  dexterously  clapped  over  two  or  three  of 
his  legs.     After  all  his  claws  were  in  that  manner  secured, 
then,  at  a  running  pull,  a  broad  web  was  brought  over  him 
which  bound  him  hand  and  foot ;  and,  by  being  fixed  to 
the  spider's  tail,  the  fly  was  carried  off  into  one  of  his 
inmost  recesses  there  to  be  feasted  upon  at  leisure. 

30.  Spiders,  like  other  creatures  of  prey,  eat  one  another 
and,  for  their  continual  design  of  eating,  are  paid  by  a 
continual  dread  of  being  eaten.     Two  old  spiders  will  not 
be  kept  in  one  glass  unless  accidentally  known  to  each 
other  or,  it  may  be,  male  and  female ;  but  to  work  they  go 
coursing  about  till  the  one  hath  got  the  better  of  the 
other,  and  then  falls  to  and   heartily  feeds   upon   him. 
They  breed  numerously  ;  and  the  young  ones,  after  the 
example  of  their  fathers,  use  the  same  trade.     The  danger 
as  well  as  fear  is  common  to  all.     There  is  little  regard  to 
relation  or  families  ;  and  for  that  reason,  like  pikes  in  a 
pond,  none  ever  takes  a  prey  but  he  turns  suddenly  round 
lest  another   should   take   him.     When    the  young   are 
hatched  and  can  run  about,  they  lie  still,  waiting  for  ad- 
vantages over  the  rest,  and  care  not  rashly  to  expose  them- 
selves.    If  they  are  disturbed  and  some  made  to  run,  the 
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whole  nation  is  alarmed  and  many  a  life  falls  in  the  dis- 
order before  the  wars  cease ;  and  then  each  that  survives 
makes  merry  with  his  booty.  Thus  their  numbers  are 
reduced  to  a  very  few  who  find  means  of  retreating  into 
castles  of  their  own  making.  They  cast  their  skins  at  cer- 
tain periods ;  and  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  remarkable. 
They  hang  themselves  to  the  ceiling  of  their  web  with 
their  body  downwards,  and,  holding  themselves  fast  up 
by  all  their  legs  brought  together  remain  striving  and 
pulling  each  leg,  till  it  comes  out  of  the  hose  and  their 
body  is  freed  from  its  case  ;  and  then  they  turn  and  run 
away  leaving  their  old  coat  in  their  place ;  as  we  often  see 
them  hanging  in  cobwebs.  The  signal  to  them,  of  this 
change  coming  on,  is  a  dry  parting  of  the  skin  upon  their 
backs  ;  whereupon  they  fall  to  work  as  described.  The 
doctor  used  to  divert  us  with  describing  the  course  of  life 
which  his  poor  prisoners  led. 

31.  When  the  doctor  was  abroad  and  absent  from  his 
studies,  either  by  visits  friendly  meetings  or  attendances, 
his  chief  delight  was  in  discourse.     And  he  would  apply 
himself  to  all  sorts  of  company  in  a  brisk  and  smart  man- 
ner ;  for  he  was  very  just  and  ready  in  his  speech,  facetious 
and  fluent ;  and  his  wit  was  never  at  a  nonplus.     I  have 
known  him  at  Act,  keeping  suppers  as  merry  as  the  best, 
and  though  he  drank  little  or  nothing,  he  sparkled  and 
reparteed,  not  only  saving  himself  harmless  (for  the  sober 
man  is  commonly  the  mark),  but  returning  the  bite.     His 
sobriety  was  so  extraordinary  that,  with  entire  assurance  I 
can  affirm  that  never  in  all  his  life  did  he  know  what  a  cup 
too  much  (as  they  term  it)  was.     And  this  continence  was 
more  singular  in  him  who  was  really  a  wit  in  conversation 
and  his  company  desired  by  all  people  that  knew  him  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  how  much  such  qualifications  seduce  men 
to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bottle.     But  this 
abstemiousness  in  extremity  proved  of  ill  consequence  to 
his  health,  as  will  be  showed  in  fit  place. 

32.  When  any  eminent  and  extraordinary  persons  came 
to  the  university,  of  whom  some  had  considerable  recom- 
mendations  and,  for  the  better   knowledge  of  it,  made 
some  short  residence  there  and  were  by  divers  gentlemen 
civilly  entertained,  whether  Swedish  or  Hungarian  clergy, 
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Oxonians,  or  other  home-bred  virtuosi;  the  doctor  very 
often,  as  he  desired,  made  one  in  the  conversation ;  where- 
by he  thought  to  gather  somewhat  out  of  the  common 
road.  And,  being  desired,  he  often  wrote,  in  the  pocket- 
book  of  a  foreigner,  a  sentence  with  his  name;  and  that 
implies  a  small  token,  which  I  know  well,  being  once 
induced  by  him  to  do  the  like.  I  remember  one  Mr. 
Wagstaff,  a  little  gentleman,  had  an  express  audience  at  a 
very  good  dinner  upon  the  subject  of  spectres,  and  much 
was  said  pro  and  con ;  but  I  carried  away  little  except  a 
good  meal.  The  doctor  often  upon  such  occasions  as  these 
took  me  along  with  him  ;  which  was  much  for  my  advan- 
tage, if  I  had  been  capable  of  making  a  true  use  of  it. 
But  as  for  the  spectre  affair,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
gentleman  published  his  notions  in  a  little  book  of  witch- 
craft.1 

33.  At  length  the  doctor  declined  the  common  parlour 
and  spent  the  evenings  in  private  society,  sometimes  at 
Dr.  Shereman's  the  president's,  and  not  seldom  with  his 
old  master  Dr.  Stephens,  who  lived  in  the  house  over 
against  the  college.     This  agreed  best  with  his  humour 
who  did  not  love  morosity  and  sour  looks.    He  was  always 
jocose  and  free  in  his  ordinary  conversation  ;    and  that 
made  him  very  popular  with  the  airy  folks,  as  young  gen- 
tlemen, and  even  with  the  fair  sex ;  for  he  was  a  comely 
person,  and  withal  very  decently  behaved  and  respectful, 
which  set  off  his  wit ;  and  with  that  he  always  made  them 
an  agreeable  diversion.     Whatever  his  company  was  he 
was  always  ready  with  proper  discourse  and,  as  I  said,  no 
niggard  of  it.     If  he  moved  subjects  that  seemed  slight 
yet  he  had  a  design  at  the  bottom,  either  to  exercise  some 
useful  talent  of  his  own  or  to  squeeze  somewhat  useful  out 
of   others;    and  for   that   reason   he   affected   most   the 
acquaintance  and  society  of  such  as  were  in  station  and 
learning  his  superiors. 

34.  Next  to  those,  he  affected  to  refresh  himself  with 
the  society  of  the  young  noblemen  and  fellow-commoners  ; 
and  he  used  to  say  that  he  found  more  of  candour  and 

1  The  Question  of  Witchcraft  debated,  by  John  Wagstaffe,  2nd  edit. 
1671. 
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sincerity  in  them  than  in  the  graver  sort.  And  for  the 
like  reason  he  inclined  to  those  of  the  ancienter  families, 
though  he  owned  that  the  better  parts  were  found  with 
the  latter.  Sorting  himself  with  these,  he  took  great  de- 
light to  oppose  their  raw  wits  with  enigmatic  questions 
and  often  out  of  the  classics.  I  have  seen  him  as  merry 
as  a  schoolboy  with  a  knot  of  them,  like  the  younglings 
about  old  Silenus,  in  deep  consult  about  reconciling  that 
passage  in  Ovid "  Sine  pondere  habentia  pondus." 

35.  He  was  more  attached  to  those  who  were  noted  for 
study  and  learning   extraordinary,  as   Mr.   Wa — le,    Sir 

Edm — d  B n,  &C.1  which  latter  was  a  stout  and  early 

pretender  to  free-thinking.    The  doctor  used  to  pump  him 
to  fetch  up  his  most  reserved  reasonings,  and  used  to  say 
that  he  found  such  conversation  profitable  because  it  made 
him  digest  matters  in  his  own  mind  more  effectually  than, 
not  being  opposed,  he  could  have  done.     He  was  very 
intimate  with  Mr.  Hatton,  a  fellow-commoner,  afterwards 
Sir  Christopher.2     He  was  of  a  merry  and  free  disposition 
and  suited  the  doctor's  humour  exactly  ;  the  rather  be- 
cause he  found  at  the  bottom  of  him  a  sound  judgment 
and  notable  censure  of  most  incidents ;  I  might  as  well 
say  persons.     I   have   heard   the   doctor   say,  that  that 
gentleman  had  more  good  sense  and  understanding  than 
many  were  able  to  discern. 

36.  These  were  his  university  society ;  but,  in  and  about 
London,  he  fell  into  more  considerable  and   important 
acquaintance  :  for  when  he  gave  himself  the  satisfaction 
to  reside  a  little  with  his  best  brother  in  London,  he  was 
introduced   (and  a  small  inlet  served)  to  list  him  in  a 
spacious  catalogue  of  virtuosi.     As  the  Capels  and  G-od- 
olphins ;    first,    Mr.    Sidney  Grodolphin 3  of    the   Middle 

1  Robert  Walpole,  of  Houghton,  Esq.     He  was  the  father  of  the 
great  statesman.     He  matriculated  Fellow  Commoner  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege on  the  6th  July,  1667.     He  took  the  M.A.   degree,  per  literas 
regias,  in    1669.     Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  of  Gillingham,  succeeded   his 
father  as  2nd  Baronet  in  1666 ;  he  matriculated  Fellow  Commoner  of 
Caius  College,  30th  March,  1667,  and  took  the  M.A.  degree  in  1669. 

2  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  of  Long  Stanton,  co.  Cambridge,  Bart. 
He  matriculated  as  Fellow  Commoner  of  Jesus  College  8th  July,  1669. 
He  took  no  degree. 

3  He  was  engaged  in  a  duel  with  Lieut.  Duncomb  in  Nov.,  1682. 
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Temple,  a  very  ingenious  person  and  master  of  an  exqui- 
site library,  which  to  rummage  was  always  a  feast  to  the 
doctor.  After  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  his  brother 
Mr.  Charles  succeeded  him  as  well  in  his  chamber  and 
library  as  in  the  doctor's  acquaintance  ;  and  continued  in 
the  same  chamber  until,  by  the  fire  most  unfortunately 
begun  over  head,  he  was  burnt  out  and  his  choice  collec- 
tion of  books  consumed.  I  shall  venture  to  name  one  or 
two  more ;  the  first  was  Sir  John  King  who  was  a  Tully 
in  Westminster  Hall.1  Then  Mr.  William  Longueville, 
in  polite  knowledge  as  well  as  skill  in  the  law  inferior  to 
none  ;  and,  what  exceeds  all,  of  untainted  integrity.  And 
I  might  mention  some  ladies  with  whom  he  pretended  to 
be  innocently  merry  and  free  ;  and  indeed  more  so  (often) 
than  welcome ;  as  when  he  touched  the  pre-eminencies  of 
their  sex.  As,  for  instance,  saying  that  of  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field  God  Almighty  thought  woman  the  fittest 
companion  for  man.  I  have  known  him  demand  of  the 
ladies  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  by  right  of  their  sit- 
ting there,  that  they  would  carve  for  him  ;  "  Else,"  said 
he,  "let  them  come  down  to  their  places  at  the  lower 
end."  These  passages,  and  the  like,  show  somewhat  of 
his  humour  which  made  him  very  popular  with  the  ladies 
and  young  company.  For  notwithstanding  all  his  serious- 
ness and  study,  none  ever  was  more  agreeably  talkative  in 
fit  company  than  he  was. 

37.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  he  had  no  relish  at  all 
for  the  conversation  of  his  fellow  collegiates  ;  and  they  I 
presume  had  as  little  for  his.  He  might  not  conform  in 
their  measures  or  methods  of  living ;  or  there  being  a 
seeming  inequality  betwixt  them,  by  his  place  in  the  uni- 
versity and  advantages  with  respect  to  preferment ;  and 
his  consorting  rather  with  the  younger  gentlemen  than 
the  grave  and,  as  he  thought  perhaps,  empty  seniors  of 
the  college,  and  affecting  a  select  company  of  the  learneder 
sort  in  other  colleges  :  all  these  ingredients  turned  sour, 
and  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  reflections  with  morose 

Both  combatants  were  seriously  wounded,  and  Godolphin  died  of  his 
wounds.  (Luttrcll,  Hist.  Relation,  vol.  i.  p.  236.) 

1  For  some  account  of  Sir  John  King,  see  the  Life  oj  the  Lord 
Keeper,  §  41 1.  For  Mr.  Longueville,  ibid.,  §  4 10. 

II.  U 
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countenances,  bred  out  of  them;  so  that  he  desired,  if 
possible  without  his  great  inconvenience,  to  remove  him- 
self to  some  other  college  where,  as  he  proposed,  he  might 
pass  his  time  more  agreeably. 

38.  And  in  this  he  was  gratified  by  the  fortune  of  a 
preferment  which  fell  to  his  share.     It  was  a  sinecure  in 
Wales,  being  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Llandinam.1     He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  capable  of  preferment  in  the 
church  when  Dr.  Sheldon  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.2 
That  prelate  was  a  friend  to  quality,  but  more  to  scholar- 
ship and  good  order,  and  could  not  overlook  one  come 
forward  in  the  university  and  so  well  recommended  as  the 
doctor  was  :  and  of  his  own  motion,  without  any  solicita- 
tion or  so  much  as  notice  on  the  doctor's  part,  conferred 
this  sinecure  upon  him  and  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
he  chose  to  give  him  that,  rather  than  any  other  prefer- 
ment; meaning  such  as  in  consequence  might  have  re- 
moved him  out  of  his  station  of  learning  and  study  in  the 
university.     And  for  the  same  reason  it  was  most  suitable 
to  the  doctor's  own  inclinations  ;  for  it  set  him  free,  with 
a  power  uncontrollable  to  settle  himself  in  what  way  he 
pleased. 

39.  I  have  hitherto  dealt  enough  with  the  slighter  cir- 
cumstances of  our  doctor's  character.     But  we  must  now 
advance  to  affairs  of  greater  importance.     As  to  the  public 
and  the  orders  of  the  university  about  congregations  and 
elections,  which  matters  used  to  call  the  scholars  from 
their  studies  into  faction  and  party-making ;  the  doctor 
was  always  disposed  to  be  quiet  and  little  concerned  himself 
with  them.     He  held  a  due  respect  to  superiors,  especially 

1  Llandinam  in  Montgomeryshire. 

2  "  Sheldon,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  esteemed  a  learned  man  before  the 
wars,  but  he  was  now  engaged  so  deep  in  politics,  that  scarce  any  prints 
of  what  he  had  been  remained.     He  was  a  very  dexterous  man  in  busi- 
ness ;  had  a  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  very  true  judgment. 
He  was  a  generous  and  charitable  man.     He  had  a  great  pleasantness 
of  conversation,  perhaps  too  great.     He  had  an  art  that  was  peculiar  to 
him,  of  treating  all  that  came  to  him  in  a  most  obliging  manner  ;  but 
few  depended  much  on  his  professions  of  friendship.     He  seemed  not  to 
have  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all ;  and  spoke  of  it  most  com- 
monly as  of  an  engine  of  government  and  a  matter  of  policy.     By  these 
means  the  king  came  to  look  on  him  as  a  wise  and  honest  clergyman.'' 
— (Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 
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in  politicals ;  and  in  all  his  behaviour  and  conversation  in 
the  university  he  showed  an  innate  hatred  of  popular  fac- 
tion ;  as  well  that  which  had  been  seminated  all  over  Eng- 
land and  began  to  appear  in  the  university  against  the 
court  and  government  of  King  Charles  II.,  as  also  all  those 
perverse  and  contradictory  doings  in  his  time,  too  much 
agitated  with  intent  to  cross  the  heads  or  some  as  irra- 
tional designs.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  wondered 
men  professing  philosophy  and  learning  should  not  judge, 
but  follow  one  another  like  a  rabble  blindly,  as  if  they  had 
not  the  use  of  thinking.  And  he  used  to  say  sharper 
things  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  our  alma  mater,  I  forbear. 

40.  Few  persons  ever  had  more  propitious  circumstances 
of  recommendation,   to   render   him  esteemed,   than  the 
doctor  had ;  for  besides  his  person  and  countenance  seem- 
ing always  juvenile  and  flourishing,  his  relation  to  many 
noble  families,   being   an   excellent   scholar,   industrious, 
sober  without  interruption,  and,  in  his  manners,  devoted 
to  all  good  order,  religion,  and  virtue,  set  him  upon  an 
eminence,  and  so  many  not  common  symptoms  of  speedy 
preferment  made  him  be  more  than   ordinarily  observed 
and  (perhaps)  envied.     Nothing  observed  of  him  turned 
more  to  his  credit  than  his  due  attendance  at  public  exer- 
cises and  lectures  of  most  faculties  in  the  schools,  which 
was  an  unusual  but  very  profitable  diligence.     I  have  been 
told  this  observation  of  him  by  some  of  our  neighbour 
ministers  that  were  his  contemporaries,  and  also  that  great 
account  was  made  of  him  for  it  amongst  them  who  know 
little  besides  such  remarkables  of  him.     His  opinion  was 
that,  since  books  are  so  frequent  as  now  they  are,  public 
lectures  are  not  so  necessary  or  (perhaps)  useful  as  in  elder 
times  when  first  instituted,  because  the  intent  of  them  was 
to  supply  the  want  of  books ;  and  now  books  are  plentiful, 
lectures  might  better  be  spared  and  the  promiscuous  use  of 
books  come  in  the  place  of  them. 

41.  The  doctor  conformed  to  all  the  orders  of  the  college, 
seldom  ate  out  of  the  hall,  and  then  upon  a  fish-day  only, 
being  told  it  was  for  his  health.     He  was  constantly  at  the 
chapel  prayers,  so  much  as  one  may  say  that,  being  in 
town,  he  never  failed.     This,  in  the  morning,  secured  his 
time ;  for  he  went  from  thence  directly  to  his  study,  with- 
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out  any  sizing  or  breakfast  at  all.  Whilst  he  was  at  Jesus 
College  coffee  was  not  of  such  common  use  as  after- 
wards, and  coffee-houses  but  young.1  At  that  time,  and 
long  after,  there  was  but  one  kept  by  one  Kirk.  The  trade 
of  news  also  was  scarce  set  up ;  for  they  had  only  the  public 
Gazette,  till  Kirk  got  a  written  news-letter  circulated  by 
one  Mudiman.  But  now  the  case  is  much  altered ;  for  it 
is  become  a  custom  after  chapel  to  repair  to  one  or  other 
of  the  coffee-houses  (for  there  are  divers)  where  hours  are 
spent  in  talking ;  and  less  profitable  reading  of  newspapers, 
of  which  swarms  are  continually  supplied  from  London. 
And  the  scholars  are  so  greedy  after  news  (which  is  none 
of  their  business),  that  they  neglect  all  for  it ;  and  it  is  be- 
come very  rare  for  any  of  them  to  go  directly  to  his  cham- 
ber after  prayers  without  doing  his  suit  at  the  coffee- 
house ;  which  is  a  vast  loss  of  time  grown  out  of  a  pure 
novelty,  for  who  can  apply  close  to  a  subject  with  his 
head  full  of  the  din  of  a  coffee-house  ?  I  cannot  but 
think  that  since  coffee  with  most  is  become  a  morning 
refreshment,  the  order  which  I  knew  once  established  at 
Lambeth  House  or  somewhat  like  it,  might  be  introduced 
into  the  colleges ;  which  was  for  the  chaplains  and  gentle- 
men officers  to  meet  every  morning  in  a  sort  of  still-house, 
where  a  good  woman  provided  them  their  liquors  as  they 
liked  best ;  and  this  they  called  their  coffee-house. 

42.  The  doctor's  common-placing,  which  is  a  sort  of 
dissertation  upon  some  learned  subject  in  the  chapel,  was 
a  sort  of  preface  to  his  attempting  to  preach ;  but  he  used 
a  precaution  more  positive ;  for  before  he  went  into  orders 
he  procured  a  pulpit  at  one  of  the  villages  near  Cambridge, 
usually  served  by  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  there  preached 
once  or  twice.  This  he  did  to  prove  his  forces  and  acquire 
some  assurance,  before  he  undertook  to  perform  more  pub- 
licly. The  first  sermon  that  he  preached  in  a  solemn 
audience,  was  before  the  king  at  Newmarket,  upon  a  mis- 
sion from  the  university.2  That  was  a  severe  trial  of  his 

1  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  §  226. 

*  This  must  have  been  in  1668.  See  Cooper,  Annals  of  Cambridge, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  528.  Evelyn  also  notices  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king, 
eight  years  later,  by  Doctor  North,  whom  he  terms  "  a  very  young  but 
learned  and  excellent  person."  (Memoirs,  voL  i.  p.  483.) 
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spirits,  and  he  went  with  great  reluctance  of  mind ;  but 
reason  and  resolution  prevailed ;  and  he  was  not  abashed 
at  so  great  a  presence.  He  said  that  he  made  it  a  law  to 
himself  to  confine  his  view,  above  the  people,  to  a  certain 
space  which  he  was  not  to  exceed ;  and,  in  speaking  to  a 
multitude  it  is  a  good  rule  to  mind  none  of  them.  The 
sermon  is  in  print  by  John  Hayes,  1671.  The  text  was  the 
first  verse  of  the  first  Psalm,  and  the  discourse  moral,  fit 
for  an  assembly  not  over-zealous  that  way.  The  king  was 
pleased  to  signify  his  approval  of  it  by  saying,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  church,  that  "  the  preacher  would  soon  be  a 
bishop."  And  if  his  majesty  had  lived  a  little  longer  he 
might  have  proved  himself  a  prophet ;  but  his,  as  well  as 
the  doctor's  untimely  death  fell  in  the  way  of  that  event. 
The  ladies  also  were  pleased  to  accept  the  doctor's  discourse. 
One  of  them,  being  asked  how  she  liked  Mr.  North's  ser- 
mon?, said,  that  "  he  was  a  handsome  man  and  had  pretty 
doctrine." 

43.  The  doctor   had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
divinity  faculty  upon  one  of  his  father's  chaplains.     His 
father,  as  had  been  sometimes  used  in  that  family,  wrote 
formally  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  a  chaplain ; 

and  they  sent  him  one  Kitch n,  a  townsman's  son. 

He  was  very  illiterate,  but  thought  to  supply  that  defect 
by  extraordinary  giftedness  and  behaved  himself  so  fanati- 
cally that  he  was  not  to  be  endured.     After  him  came  a 
brother  of  his,  thought  to  be  a  little  better  scholar  and 
looking  a  little  more  like  a  minister  of  the  English  church. 
This  latter,  when  the  doctor  was  present,  preached  most 
damnable  heresy ;    viz.  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  the 
carnal  son  of  Joseph.     This  nettled  our  young  divine ;  and 
immediately  after  he  had  dined,  he  took  him  to  task  in  his 
chamber  and  so  tutored  him  that  he  thought  fit,  the  next 
Sunday,  to  preach  a  recantation  sermon,  begging  God's 
pardon  and  the  congregation's  excuse  for  his  vile  error  and 
heresy  unthinkingly  preached  the  Sunday  before. 

44.  The  doctor  was  no  great  traveller;  but  sometimes 
he  affected  to  go  abroad  and,  if  he  had  his  choice,  always 
on  horseback;  for  he  fancied  that  exercise  good  for  his 
health  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  gravel,  with 
which  he   was  troubled.     Between   Cambridge  and    his 
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father's  house,  and  to  and  from  London,  were  the  chief  of 
his  journeys.  If  his  post  was  in  the  coach  he  chose  to 
change  with  a  horseman.  Once,  after  riding  a  very  long 
journey,  he  came  into  the  room  in  the  inn  where  the 
company  was  and  threw  himself  down  upon  the  bed. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  very  weary." 
He  often  visited  Sir  Roger  Burgoyne,  a  virtuous  and  learned 
gentleman,  near  Cambridge.  And  once,  at  the  instance  of 
his  mother,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  Lady  Hatton,  her  sister, 
at  Kerby  in  Northamptonshire.  He  found  his  aunt  there 
forsaken  by  her  husband  the  old  Lord  Hatton.1  He  lived 
in  Scotland-yard,  and  diverted  himself  with  the  company 
and  discourse  of  players  and  such  idle  people  that  came  to 
him,  while  his  family  lived  in  want  at  Kerby.  He  had 
committed  the  whole  conduct  there  to  a  favourite  daughter, 
who  was  not  over-kind  to  her  mother.  This  noble  lord 
had  bright  parts,  and  professed  also  to  be  religious ;  for 
he  published  the  book  of  Psalms,  with  a  prayer  suitable 
to  each,  formed  by  himself ;  which  book  is  called  Hatton's 
Psalms  and  may  be  found  in  the  closets  of  divers  devout 
persons.  Such  difference  is  often  found  between  men's 
pretensions  and  actions.  The  famous  Nando  Meldrum 
used,  in  his  drink,  to  curse  him  for  writing  psaumes  (as  he 
termed  it)  and  not  paying  a  debt  due  to  him. 

45.  The  good  old  lady  gave  her  nephew  as  good  enter- 
tainment as  she  could ;  that  is,  took  him  into  hugger 
mugger  in  her  closet,  where  she  usually  had  some  good 
pie  or  plum  cake  which  her  neighbours,  in  compassion, 
sent  her  in ;  for  the  house-keeping  was  very  mean  and  she 
had  not  the  command  of  anything.  When  her  lord  died, 
the  care  of  her  and  of  the  whole  family  and  the  ruined 
estate  of  it,  devolved  upon  that  truly  noble  person  her 
eldest  son,  who,  by  an  unparalleled  prudence  andappli cation, 
repaired  the  shattered  estate,  set  his  brother2  (the  incom- 

1  Christopher,  first  Lord  Hatton,  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Stratton,  of  Kerby,  co.  Northants,  in  1 643.     He  is  mentioned  by  Horace 
Walpole  in  his  Catalogue  of  Noble  Authors.     He  died  in  1670,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

2  [This  gentleman  is  mentioned  in  the  Lord  Keeper's  Life  with  the 
same  encomium ;  but  I  cannot  yet  find  by  any  of  the  author's  papers  upon 
what  account.] — Note  in  the  first  Edition. 
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parable  Charles  Hatton)  and  his  sisters  at  ease.  And  his 
signal  and  pious  care  of  his  good  mother  is  never  to  be  for- 
got :  for  he  took  her  destitute  of  all  jointure  and  pro- 
vision home  to  him,  and  entertained  her  with  all  the 
indulgence  and  comfort  he  could.  And  the  lady  was 
pleased  to  declare  that  the  latter  end  of  her  age  was  the 
beginning  of  the  true  comfort  of  her  life. 

46.  It  may  be  observed  by  those  that  know  much  of 
times  and  read  the  historical  accounts  given  of  them  to 
posterity,   that  many,  and  perhaps   the  most  important 
passages,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  histories.    As  in  topo- 
graphy, some  but  not  half  of  the  remarkables  of  a  country 
are  to  be  found.     Where  in  our  most  voluminous  writers, 
to  say  no  worse,  do  we  find  an  account  of  the  providential 
escape  of  this   noble   lord  ?     I  must  profess  that,  in  my 
judgment,  considering  his  apparent  goodness  and  merit 
and  the  tremendous  calamity  that  fell  upon  his  family 
from  the  hand  of  Heaven,  his  person  was  almost  miracu- 
lously preserved.  There  never  was  an  incident  more  indica- 
tive of  special  providence  than  this  was.     Therefore  I  may 
be  excused  if  I  give  here  a  short  memorandum  of  it.     His 
lordship  was  governor  of  G-uernsey,  and  settled  with  his 
family  in  the  castle.     There  was  his  mother,  his  then  wife 
(the  Countess  of  Thanet's  daughter),  and  divers  of  his 
children,  and  many  servants.     The  castle  stood  upon  the 
rocks  washed  by  the  sea ;  and  one  night,  when  all  were  in 
bed  and  his  lordship  and  his  lady  asleep,  a  storm  of  thun- 
der fired  the  magazine  of  gunpowder  and  blew  up  the  whole 
fabric ;  his  mother  and  wife,  and  some  of  his  children  and 
some  others,  were  killed  right  out.     His  lordship,  in  his 
bed,  was  carried  and  lodged  upon  the  castle  wall,  whence 
was  a  dismal  precipice  among  the  rocks  into  the  sea.     His 
lordship,  perceiving  a  mighty  disorder,  was  going  to  step 
out  of  his  bed  to  know  what  the  matter  was  ;  which  if  he 
had  done  he  had  been  irrecoverably  lost,  but  in  the  instant 
of  his  moving  a  flash  of  lightning  came  and  showed  him  the 
precipice ;  whereupon  he  lay  still  till  people  came  and  took 
him  down.     And  so  was  this  noble  lord  wonderfully,  or 
rather  as  I  said  miraculously,  preserved. 

47.  The  greatest  of  the  doctor's  travels  was  into  Wales, 
to  visit  and  be  possessed  of  his  sinecure  of  Llandinam.   His 
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design  was  to  have  gone  incognito,  but  by  means  of  an 
extraordinary  civility  he  was  discovered  and  then  he  was 
forced  to  receive  a  great  deal  more  ;  for  falling  among  the 
Morgans  and  Mansells,  who  honoured  him  with  a  claim  of 
kindred,  he  could  not  pass  without  being  generously  enter- 
tained. He  came  to  a  Welsh  village  (to  say  no  worse)  in 
order  to  lodge  for  one  night ;  and  the  gentleman  that  lived 
in  the  town,  being  informed  that  a  genteel  young  parson 
was  come  to  lodge  at  the  alehouse,  sent  and  invited  him  to 
take  a  hard  bed  (as  they  say)  at  his  house.  The  doctor 
complied,  and,  after  his  name,  relation,  and  errand  was 
squeezed  out  of  him,  he  must  submit  to  be  conducted  from 
house  to  house,  company  of  the  country  attending;  and 
at  some  he  stayed  a  week,  or  less  as  need  required  ;  for  he 
made  himself  acceptable  every  where,  conforming  to  the 
ordinary  ways  of  entertainment  in  use  there  and  consis- 
tent with  his  character.  Sometimes,  in  the  afternoon  they 
went  to  a  clean  but  mean  alehouse,  and  the  maid  that 
served  the  Welsh  ale  usually  made  a  curtsy  and  drank  to 
the  best  in  the  company,  who  kissed  her,  and  so  the  frolic 
went  round.  But  once,  coming  to  the  doctor,  he  drank  his 
cup  but  omitted  the  ceremony  that  was  to  follow.  The 
maid,  who  perhaps  had  more  mind  to  the  smooth-chinned 
parson  than  to  any  of  the  rest,  made  him  a  curtsy,  and 
"  Sir,"  said  she,  "I  perceive  you  do  like  no  Wels'oman." 
I  remember  the  doctor  told  us  that,  when  he  came  to  his 
parish,  he  found  the  humour  of  the  people  very  different 
from  what,  on  like  occasions,  was  often  found  in  England. 
For  instead  of  grumbling  at  and  affronting  a  new  tithe- 
monger  come  down  amongst  them,  too  often  known  in 
English  villages,  the  parishioners  came  about  and  hugged 
him,  calling  him  their  pastor  and  telling  him  they  were  his 
sheep.  .  After  he  had  made  his  escape  from  his  many  good 
landlords,  he  got  him  back  to  his  college  as  fast  as  he 
could. 

48.  Whilst  the  doctor  passed  some  of  his  time  at  his 
best  brother's  house  in  Oxfordshire,  he  desired  to  make 
use  of  that  opportunity  to  visit  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  some  of  the  eminent 
men  there.  So  we  equipped,  and  fell  in  on  the  road  with 
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a  reverend  divine,  one  Dr.  Hutton,1  fellow  of  a  college,  and 
minister  of  Aynhoe  on  the  Hill,  who  was  bound  for  the 
same  port.  Neither  he  nor  our  doctor  knew  each  other  but 
by  rumour.  But  as  travellers  for  their  pastime  on  the 
road  love  to  get  acquainted,  so  they  began  a  sort  of  amity 
as  well  as  familiarity.  This  was  a  most  propitious  inci- 
dent; for  Dr.  Hutton  not  only  entertained  us  most  hu- 
manely, but  attended  the  doctor  in  his  visits  of  the  colleges 
and  schools,  and  introduced  him  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
heads  of  the  university,  and  particularly  the  great  Dr. 
Fell,2  who  was  truly  great  in  all  his  circumstances,  capaci- 
ties, undertakings,  and  learning,  and  above  all  for  his  super- 
abundant public  spirit  and  good  will,  which  shined  in  his 
care  of  youth,  especially  those  of  quality,  in  the  university. 
O,  the  felicity  of  that  age  and  place  when  his  authority 
swayed !  He  led  us  about  and  showed  his  printing- 
office  and  talked  of  his  designs  there,  and  the  discourse 
fell  wholly  upon  learning,  books,  and  learned  men.  But 
I  was  not  capable  to  bring  away  much  and  remember  none ; 
and  for  that  reason  do  not  take  upon  me  to  account  for 
any  thing  at  all  of  it.  But  I  am  sure  our  doctor  was  much 
caressed  and,  with  those  persons  whom  he  happened  to 
converse  with  seeming  the  most  considerable,  was  courted 
as  one  whose  conversation  they  apparently  affected  to  com- 
pass and  enjoy. 

49.  The  addition  of  this  Welsh  preferment,  being  as  I 
take  a  cure  of  souls,  though  a  vicar  endowed  exercised  it, 
might  second  the  doctor's  desires  to  change  his  college,  as 
being  incompatible  with  his  fellowship,  on  which  account 
only  I  believe  he  stayed  so  long  there.  Thereupon  he  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  admitted  of  Trinity  College  had  a 
chamber  assigned  him  and  removed  all  his  effects  thither. 
He  used  to  allege  many  reasons  for  his  choice  of  that 

1  Matthew  Hutton,  Fellow  of  Brasenose.     "  He  was  a  learned  anti- 
quary, but  never  published  anything.     His  collections,  which  are  large 
and  curious,  have  been  made  use  of  by  divers  of  our  English  antiquaries, 
and  are  often  quoted." — Heame's  Collections,  vol.  iii.  p.  182.     (Oxford 
Hist.  Soc.) 

2  John  Fell.     He  was  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in    1660,  and 
Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1676.     He  held  the  deanery  with  the  bishopric  till 
his  death  in  1686. 
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college ;  as  that  he  valued  much  the  company  of  that 
society  where  resided  many  excellent  persons  ;  and  he  per- 
ceived more  of  the  humane  and  polite  in  that  than  in  the 
lesser  colleges.  But,  above  all,  the  leading  card  was  the 
value  he  had  for  the  more  than  thrice  excellent  master, 
Dr.  Barrow.  He  had  long  ago  contracted  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, I  may  say  friendship,  with  him,  and  they  used 
each  other  in  a  most  delightful  communication  of  thoughts. 
The  good  Dr.  Barrow  ended  his  days  in  London  in  a  pre- 
bend's house  that  had  a  little  stair  to  it  out  of  the  cloisters, 
which  made  him  call  it  a  man's  nest,  and  I  presume  it  is  so 
called  at  this  day.1  The  master's  disease  was  a  high  fever. 
It  had  been  his  custom,  contracted  when  (upon  the  fund  of 
a  travelling  fellowship)  he  was  at  Constantinople,  in  all  his 
maladies  to  cure  himself  with  opium  ;  and  being  very  ill 
(probably)  he  augmented  his  dose  and  so  inflamed  his 
fever,  and  at  the  same  time  obstructed  the  crisis ;  for  he 
was  as  a  man  knocked  down,  and  had  the  eyes  as  of  one 
distracted.  Our  doctor,  seeing  him  so,  was  struck  with 
horror ;  for  he,  that  knew  him  so  well  in  his  best  health, 
could  best  distinguish  ;  and  when  he  left  him  he  concluded 
he  should  see  him  no  more  alive ;  and  so  it  proved. 

50.  After  the  death  of  this  most  worthy  person,  our 
doctor  had  the  mastership  of  Trinity  conferred  upon  him ; 
and  thereby  was  possessed,  as  he  thought,  of  all  the  ease 
and  content  he  could  by  any  means  propose  to  himself; 
and  from  thence  he  dated,  as  from  an  epocha,  the  repose 
he  had  in  present  and  in  future  hoped  to  enjoy.  He  ac- 
counted himself  very  well  settled  when  he  lived  as  a 
common  master  of  arts  in  the  college  without  any  aid  from 
the  revenues  of  the  society.  What  then  must  the  altera- 
tion be  when  he  was  master,  and  had  so  great  an  increase 
of  revenues  and  accommodation  as  that  station  afforded  ? 
But  oh,  the  difference  between  a  private  condition  and  ma- 

1  Dr.  Pope  tells  us  that  he  died  "  in  mean  lodgings  at  a  Sadler's  near 
Charing  Cross,  an  old,  low,  ill  built  house,  which  he  had  used  for  several 
years ;  for  though  his  condition  was  much  bettered  by  his  obtaining  the 
mastership  of  Trinity  College,  yet  that  had  no  bad  influence  upon  his 
morals;  he  still  continued  the  same  humble  person,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take  more  respectable  lodgings."  (See  the  Biographia, 
Brit.,  vol.  i.  p.  634.) 
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gistracy !  Before,  when  the  doctor  had  no  charge  of 
government  upon  his  spirits  but  of  himself  and  his  studies 
only,  he  was  in  all  respects  easy.  But  after  this  prefer- 
ment, than  which  nothing  could  have  more  nicely  suited 
his  desires,  he  fell  under  such  gnawing  cares  and  anxieties 
that  he  had  small  joy  of  his  life ;  and  it  was  really  short- 
ened thereby ;  of  which  in  its  proper  place.  He  was  (to 
speak  ironically)  so  unadvised  as  to  think  of  duty  and  jus- 
tice in  government ;  and,  for  that  reason  he  ought  to  be 
made,  as  he  was,  an  example  for  the  terror  of  others  who 
by  rare  chance  may  fall  under  the  mistake  of  such  bad 
maxims.  But  here  we  are  a  little  too  forward. 

51.  During  his  former  residence  in  Trinity  College,  the 
doctor  persevered  in  his  application  to  the  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  and  his  time  and  pains  therein  were  not  lost,  for  he 
made  such  advances  that  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  best 
Grecians  in  the  university.    And  accordingly,  in  November 
1672, l  he  was  elected  Greek  professor.  That  service  obliged 
[him]  to  read  lectures  publicly  in  the  schools  at  appointed 
times ;  which  he  performed  most  punctually  and  thereby 
confirmed  the  opinion  that  was  preconceived  of  him ;  for  he 
was  really  a  prime  critic  in  that  language.     He  used  to  say 
that  a  due  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  divine :  and  as  the  Grecian,  so  the  divine. 
He  much  wondered  to  see  that  skill  so  much  slighted  and 
laid  aside  as  it  was  by  the  clergy  in  general.     For  his  part, 
he  did  not  see  with  what  face  a  man  could  pretend  to  be  of 
the  clergy  and  not  understand  Greek  ;  since,  not  only  the 
New  Testament,   but  most  of  the  eminent  ecclesiastical 
writers  were  in  Greek :  and  the  idiom  of  that  language  (not 
justly  transferable   into  any  common    speech)  gives  the 
greatest  light  towards  clearing  obscure  questions  in  divinity. 
Latin  and  the  vernaculars  westward,  which  are  almost  all 
deduced  under  it,  carry  nearly  the  same  idiom ;  but  the 
Orientals  and  Greek  partake  not  so  much  of  them. 

52.  There  is  a  notable  recognition  of  our  doctor's  skill 
in  Greek,  left  by  Dr.  Duport  his  predecessor,  who  was  a 

1  He  succeeded  Thomas  Gale,  who  had  been  elected  27th  April  and 
resigned  on  22nd  October,  1672,  on  being  appointed  Master  of  St.  Paul's 
School. 
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famous  Grecian.1  It  is  a  congratulatory  poem  upon  o\ 
doctor's  election  ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  printed  among  his 
poems  in  octavo,  by  John  Hayes,  1676,  and  it  was  designe 
as  a  compliment  for  the  doctor's  honour,  who,  by  manj 
was  thought  too  young  for  that  post.  This  poem  migl 
pass  very  well,  but  for  one  pun,  which  is  this, 

comicique  Nubes 

Profligas,  Aquilo,  et  facis  sudum. 

So  because  Boreas  in  Homer  is  a  clearer  of  the  air, 
North  must  interpret  Aristophanes'  comedy  entitled  Nubes 
and,  by  the  style  of  Aquilo,  make  clear  weather.  This  Dr. 
Duport  was  a  very  little  man  and  inclined  strangely  to 
such  little  conceits.  Even  in  the  chair,  when  he  was  de- 
puted regius  professor  of  divinity  and  styled  pater,  he  could 
not  forbear  saying,  "  Sum  paterculus  sed  non  Velleius." 
But  bating  him  that  ace  he  was  truly  a  great  man. 

53.  Our  doctor,  before  he  was  master  of  Trinity,  or  had 
any  preferment  of  the  gift  of  the  crown,  waited  as  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  King  Charles  II.  That  post  was  not  only 
a  sure  track  to  preferment  in  the  church  but  agreed  ex- 
ceeding well  with  his  humour  ;  for  there  he  lived  upon  a 
hill  and  saw  how  the  world  went,  and  withal  had  his  cell 
to  retire  to,  which  was  a  very  convenient  lodging  in  White- 
hall upon  the  parade  of  the  court,  near  the  presence  cham- 
ber. His  diet  was  provided  for  him  ;  and  the  chaplains  in 
waiting  were  company  to  his  wish.  At  the  beginning  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  troubled  with  impertinent  visits ; 
which  had  proved  cross  to  him  whose  design  and  pastime 
was  reading  and  thinking ;  for  at  court  there  is  always  a 
sort  of  people  whose  day  labour  is  having  nothing  to  do, 
and  who  are  apt  to  say,  "  Come,  shall  we  go  and  spend  half 
an  hour  with  Mr.  Clerk  of  the  Closet  ?  "  and,  adding,  "  to 
drink  a  g^,ss  of  wine  or  ale,"  who  could  resist  ?  But  he 
had  a  caution  given  him  by  a  friendly  old  courtier,  not  to 
entertain  at  his  chamber  upon  any  account,  not  so  much 

1  James  Duport,  D.D. ,  Fellow  of  Trinity.  He  was  elected  professor 
of  Greek  in  1639.  He  was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  by  the  com- 
missioners for  reforming  the  University,  in  1654.  Reinstated  at  the 
Restoration,  he  resigned  the  professorship  in  favour  of  his  pupil,  Isaac 
Barrow,  in  1660. 
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as  with  small  beer  in  hot  weather ;  for  if  he  did  his  quiet 
would  forsake  him.  All  advice  is  acceptable  to  those  who 
are  inclined  beforehand  to  take  it ;  as  the  doctor  was,  who 
lived  like  a  hermit  in  his  cell  in  the  midst  of  the  court, 
and  proved  the  title  of  a  foolish  French  writer,  La  solitude 
de  la  cortr. 

54.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  in  times  before  the  Re- 
formation, by  institution  or  usage,  the  clerk  of  the  closet 
was  the  proper  confessor   of  the  court.     And  when  he 
resided  there,  divers  persons  far  from  Papists,  especially 
ladies,  who  thought  auricular  confession  though  no  duty 
a  pious  practice,  applied  to  him  for  like  purposes,  and  to 
ease  their  minds.     And  he  as  piously  conformed,  and  did 
the  office  of  a  pastor  or  parochus  of  the  court.     I  have  also 
heard  him  say  that,  for  the  number  of  persons  that  resided 
in  the  court,  a  place  reputed  a  centre  of  all  vice  and  irre- 
ligion,  he  thought  there  were  as  many  truly  pious  and 
strictly  religious  as  could  be  found  in  any  other  resort 
whatsoever.     And  he  never  saw  so  much  fervent  devotion 
and  such  frequent  acts  of  piety  and  charity,  as  his  station 
gave  him  occasion  to  observe  there.     It  often  falls  out 
that  extremes  are  conterminous,  and  as  contraries  illus- 
trate each  other  so  here  virtue  and  vice.     Therefore,  it  is 
not  reasonable   to  condemn   aggregates  of   any  denomi- 
nation, or  the  individuals  separately  for  the  practices  of 
some,  although  they  may  be  the  ruling  party  amongst 
them. 

55.  During  this  sunshine  of  favour  the  doctor  obtained 
a  prebendary  of  Westminster ;  *  which  also  suited  him  well 
because  there  was  a  house  and  accommodations  for  living 
in  town,  and  the  content  and  joy  he  conceived  in  being  a 
member  of  so  considerable  a  body  of  learned  men,  and 
dignified  in  the  church,  as  the  body  of  prebends  were ; 
absolutely  unlike  an   inferior  college   in   the  university. 
Here  was  no  faction,  division  or  uneasiness,  but,  as  be- 
coming persons   learned   and  wise,  they   lived   truly  as 
brethren,  quarrelling  being  never  found  but  among  fools 
or  knaves.     He  used  to  deplore  the  bad  condition  of  that 
collegiate  church,  which  to  support  was  as  much  as  they 

1  He  was  installed  llth  Jan.,  167$.— Le  Neve's  Fasti. 
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were  able  to  do.  It  was  an  extensive  and  industrious 
managery  to  carry  on  the  repairs.  And  of  later  time  so 
much  hath  been  laid  out  that  way  as  would  have  rebuilt 
some  part  of  it.  This  residence  was  one  of  his  retreats, 
where  he  found  some  ease  and  comfort  in  his  deplorable 
weakness;  as  I  shall  show  when  I  come  to  that  melan- 
choly pass. 

56.  The  doctor  was  much  honoured  by  the  countenance, 
or  rather  friendship,  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  He  was 
his  majesty's  commissioner  for  Scotland ;  and  being  him- 
self a  very  learned  man,1  was  a  great  favourer  and  en- 
courager  of  all  such.  The  doctor  came  first  into  his 
acquaintance  by  the  means  of  the  duchess.  When  she 
was  a  widow,  with  the  title  of  Countess  of  Dysart,  she  lived 
at  Fakenham  in  Suffolk,  not  far  from  the  doctor's  relations, 
who  neighbourly  corresponded.2  This  lady's  two  sons, 
the  Talmaches,  and  the  doctor  were  playfellows  at  school 
and  at  home  ;  and  after  he  was  grown  up  she  desired  to 
see  him,  and  he  often  waited  upon  her  and  most  respect- 
fully answered  her  severe  catechizations  ;  for  she  was  a 
lady  of  abundant  wit  and  knowledge  of  state  affairs  and 
the  court.  Thence  the  passage  was  direct  into  the  con- 
versation of  the  duke,  who,  finding  the  doctor  a  well-read 
scholar,  judicious,  and  in  the  learned  languages  a  critic, 
and  what  at  that  time  was  too  much  wanted  among  the 
men  of  parts,  of  loyal  principles  sustained  by  rules  of  duty 
and  policy  inexpugnable,  greatly  esteemed  and  frequently 
admitted  him  into  a  familiarity  of  converse  with  him.  He 
communicated  his  library,  which  was  spacious  and  fur- 
nished with  books  that  were  curious  and  scarce,  especially 
in  matters  relating  to  the  sacred  history ;  and  there  was 
opportunity  of  discoursing  of  editions  and  criticism,  and 
also  of  what  had  been  much  the  duke's  study,  the  sub- 
jects of  popery  and  fanaticism. 

1  "  He  was,"  says  Burnet  (who  was  well  acquainted  with  him),  "very 
learned,  not  only  in  Latin,  in  which  he  was  a  master,  but  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew.     He  had  read  a  great  deal  of  divinity,  and  almost  all  the 
historians,  ancient  and  modern ;  so  that  he  had  great  materials.     He 
had,  with  these,  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  a  copious  but  unpolished 
expression.     '  He  was  a  man,'  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  called  him 
tome,  'of  a  blundering  understanding.'" — (Own  Time^  vol.  i.  p.  162.) 

2  See  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  §  260. 
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57.  It  happened  that  once,  when  the  king  was  at  New- 
market, the  duke  though  no  horse  racer  attended.1  And 
it  concerned  him  not  a  little  to  be  continually  near  the 
king ;  for  at  that  time  the  spirit  of  sedition  was  rampant. 
And  with  that  spirit  the  court  itself  was  not  a  little  in- 
fected, which  pointed  not  only  at  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  succession  but,  for  like  ends,  at  the  king  himself ;  but 
most  of  all  at  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  who  stood  like  a 
rock  in  the  way.  It  had  been  a  court  trick,  when  any 
points  of  consequence  and  disagreeable  to  the  ministers 
were  to  be  gained  by  teasing,  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
the  Newmarket  meetings,  when  the  grave  counsellors  were 
at  London  or  elsewhere  far  enough  off.  Therefore  the 
duke,  knowing  that  the  stress  would  light  upon  the  affairs 
of  Scotland,  his  province,  and  person,  in  order  to  get  him 
if  possible  removed,  thought  fit  to  be,  as  they  say,  at  the 
shaving  of  his  own  beard.  The  body  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  complimented  the  duke  with  an  invitation  to 
an  entertainment,  which  he  accepted ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  that  could  be  thought  of  to  make  it  agreeable  to 
him.  In  the  Regent-house  he  was  placed  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table,  and  there  saw  and  heard  the  manner  and 
forms  of  creating  a  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and,  as  a  respect  to 
the  duke,  that  degree  was  solemnly  conferred  upon  our 
doctor  as  one  of  his  favourites  ;  and  by  that  opportunity 
the  doctor  came  into  his  degree  easily,  which,  in  the 
common  track,  had  been  both  expensive  and  troublesome. 
Then  the  duke  had  the  offer  of  doctor  of  laws,  with  which 
statesmen,  as  suitable  to  their  profession,  are  ordinarily 
complimented.  The  duke  accepted  it,  and  the  grace  of 
the  houses  for  it  passed  in  form.  Then,  the  orator 
having  made  his  eloquent  speech,  all  was  thought  to 
be  over.  But  the  duke  rising  up  began  with  a  loud  voice 
"  Non  conabor"  &c.  to  answer  the  orator,  and  concluded 
in  a  stately  form,  with  thanks  to  his  alma  mater.  One 
thing  was  remarkable :  the  duke  was  one  of  the  tallest 
and  most  bulky  men  one  should  ordinarily  see,2  and  the 
orator  the  least.  But  whether  the  duke  complimented  the 

1  This  was  during  the  summer  of  1676.     See  Cooper's  Annals  of  Cam 
bridge,  vol.  iii.  p.  573. 

a  "  He  was  very  big ;  his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him  ;  his 
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orator  with  an  advantage  in  eloquence  as  himself  had  in 
figure,  those  who  saw  and  heard  both  may  determine.  But 
certainly  the  discourse  of  the  professor  in  executing  the 
forms  of  creating  the  doctor  of  divinity,  all  in  purest  Teren- 
tian  Latin  and  most  apt  invention,  was  an  accomplished 
delight  and  entertainment  to  us  aliens  that  never  heard 
the  like  before.  But,  in  conclusion  of  all  these  academic- 
operations,  we  have  got  a  finished  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and 
now  we  may  with  better  warrant,  than  as  hitherto  for  pure 
compendium,  give  him  the  style  accordingly. 

58.  After  the  death  of  the  excellent  Master  Dr.  Barrow,1 
who  sat  as  vice-chancellor  at  the   solemnity  beforemen- 
tioned,  our  doctor,  as  I  hinted  before,  was  preferred  to 
the  mastership  of  Trinity  College.     That  was  a  settlement 
beyond  which  his  ambition  had  no  farther  view  :  and  he 
was  not  in  his  nature  capable  of  being  more  happy  than 
he  was  at  his  first  entrance  upon  that  charge.     But  how 
circumstances  altered  to  prevent  his  ease  and  content  unto 
a  state  of  trouble,  misery  and  finally  loss  of  life,  I  am  to 
make  the  conclusion  of  this  narrative.     But  in  the  mean 
time,  upon  his  leaving  his  attendance  at  court,  which  had 
made  a  great  gap  in  the  midst  of  his  studies  and  caused 
him  often  grievously  to  complain,  he  was  restored  to  his 
text  and  might  prosecute  his  designs  in  his  beloved  college, 
where  he  found  himself  posted  with  honour  and  advantage  ; 
and,  as  it  was  his  desire  so  it  was  his  fate  to  die  master  of 
Trinity. 

59.  And  now,  before  we  advance  farther,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  take  some  account  of  the  doctor's  studies,  relate 
what  we  know  of  them  and  of  his  designs  to  publish ;  as 
he  had  surely  done  if  he  had  lived  to  have  (or  to  have 
thought  he  had)  finished  any  of  the  works  upon  his  anvil. 
And  considering  I  have  here  undertaken  the  life  of  a  per- 
son who,  like  a  flourishing  fruit-tree,  blossomed  fairly,  and 
then  underwent  a  fatal  blight  that  destroyed  fruit  and 
tree  altogether,  for  which  reason  there  will  not  fall  out 
much  of  action  to  be  historically  related,  I  may  be  in- 

tongue  was  too  big  for  his  mouth,  which  made  him  bedew  all  that  he 
talked  to." — (Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  162.) 

1  He  died  on  the  4th  May,  1677,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  oil  the  "th.     (Col.  Chester,  Westminster  Abbey  Begisters.) 
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dulged  in  speculation,  which  had  been  the  chief  work  of 
his  life.  The  work  of  philology  being  well  over,  the  doctor 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  though 
that  was  become  his  avowed  profession,  but  extended  his 
inquiries  into  the  dark  recesses  of  learned  antiquities,  lan- 
guages, and  philosophy,  and  making  comparisons  of  it  in 
the  several  ages  of  its  flourishing ;  noting  the  various  sects 
and  the  changes  in  their  opinions  and  the  transitions  from 
one  sect  to  another.  He  took  notice  that  such  a  history 
was  much  wanted ;  but,  of  collectors  and  transcribers  of 
sentences,  that  there  were  more  than  enough.  He  was 
partial  to  Plato  and  recommended  the  reading  his  works 
to  students.  He  put  out  an  edition  of  some  select  pieces, 
which  concerned  chiefly  the  catastrophe  of  Socrates.  This 
was  published  in  octavo,  at  Cambridge,  1673,  and  entitled, 
"  Platonis  Dialogi  Selecti."  In  a  short  preface,  the  doctor 
shows  how  moral  philosophy  came  into  Greece,  gives  a 
short  character  of  Socrates  and  his  manner  of  teaching, 
and  then  the  occasion  of  this  publication  and  why  of  these 
rather  than  any  other  pieces  of  Plato  ;  for  these  contain  a 
knowledge  that  every  one  ought  to  covet ;  whereas  the 
others  contain  many  dry  speculations  fit  enough  for  the 
proper  time,  and  now  for  such  as  covet  to  know  every 
thing.  And  hereby  this  choice  is  had  at  a  cheap  rate 
which,  in  the  whole  works,  would  be  a  great  expense  ;  and 
he  wonders  that  Aristotle  had  been  often  published  in 
separate  volumes,  but  never  Plato.  He  gives  a  short 
account  of  each  of  the  pieces,  and  why  he  chose  the  trans- 
lation of  Ficinus  rather  than  Serranus,  and  of  his  adding 
a  sectionary  index  to  the  whole.  There  are  some  other 
pieces  of  ancient  philosophy  which  are  published  and 
joined  in  a  collection  of  the  like,  made  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Gale.  These  were  published  in  1671 ;  and  of  our  doctor's 
share,  he  gives  this  account : —  "  Habes  denique  Pyiha- 
gorica  Fragmenta.  Videre  ea  quidem  jam  scepius  lucem 
transfusa  in  plures,  credo,  formas  quam  ipsius  Pythagorce 
Anima.  Ex  iis  alia  nunc  primo  Latine  versa,  alia  autem 
notis  illustrata  debes  Johanni  North,  V.C.  qui  generis  sui 
claritudinem  virtute  et  eruditione  excequat."  Nothing  more 
of  his  hath  come  through  the  press  to  my  knowledge ;  but, 
by  what  I  have  heard  him  say,  I  guess  he  intended  to 
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publish  more  of  the  like ;  intending  thereby  to  draw  the 
scholars  off  from  their  rigid  attachments  to  Aristotle  into 
an  acquaintance  with  Plato  ;  and  if  he  had  lived  he  might 
have  done  much  more  towards  it,  if  what  he  did  had  not 
a  considerable  effect. 

60.  It  seems  the  doctor  thought  Plato's  way  of  philoso- 
phizing more  consonant  to  Christian  morality  than  Aris- 
totle's was.     The  ancient  fathers  inclined  that  way,  until 
a  known  course  of  corruption  in  the  hierarchy  bred  an 
occasion  to  abandon  Plato  and  to  take  up  with  Aristotle, 
whose  discipline  was  apter  for  maintaining  indeterminate 
disputes  about  any  thing  or  nothing,  truth  or  falsity  and 
error,  almost  indifferently.     What  else  could  be  the  mean- 
ing of  their  pouring  out  of  Aristotle  that  empty  jargon, 
of  matter  and  form,  upon  the  holy  eucharist ;  by  which, 
and  many  syllogistical  artifices,  they  maintain  their  gainful 
impositions   and   particularly   that  monstrous   absurdity 
transubstantiation.     Which    they   fortify   with    chimeric 
notions  of  substance  and  accident,  out  of  the  same  non- 
sensical  philosophy.      What   imports   Aristotle's   having 
had  a  transcendent  genius,  if  his  insufferable  domineering 
and  contempt  of  others  led  him  to  divide  from  truth,  and 
to  take  up  with  certain  schemes   of  words  that  signify 
nothing,  whereby  to  make  all  his  own  ? 

61.  The  doctor's  hand-writing  was  very  neat  and  clean, 
much  resembling  what,  now-a-days,  they  call  an  Elzevir 
letter.     He  used  a  smooth  and  round  pen,  without  cutting 
his  letters  which  were  singularly  well  formed  and  legible ; 
and  yet  not  like  to  any  other  man's  hand- writing,  which 
happens  to  many  that  write  for  themselves  and  much  in  a 
solitary  way.     His  characters  were  small  but  very  black 
using  no  abbreviations.     But  above  all  his  Greek  writing 
was  exquisite,  which  demonstrated  that  he  wrote  a  great 
deal  of  it.     I  have  seen  many  of  his  letters  and  also  notes 
upon  authors  ;  and  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  blot 
or  obliteration  in  them.     This  argues  a  very  considerate 
proceeding  and  a  clear  understanding  which,  going  before 
the  pen,  prevented  the  occasion  of  many  corrections  and 
alterations,  as  most  ordinary  writers  are  tormented  with. 
And  it  seems  that,  for  order  of  writing,  he  chose  the  pat- 
tern of  printed  books. 
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62.  As  for  the  arts  and  sciences  that  flourished  in  his 
time,  he  desired  to  be  a  stranger  to  none ;  but  did  not 
professedly  pursue  them.  Upon  this  account  he  applied 
to  the  mathematics  but  as  a  friend  and  not  as  a  lover. 
He  used  to  converse  much  with  Dr.  Barrow  (who,  in  those 
sciences  had  gone  great  lengths)  which  one  would  have 
thought  should  have  fired  him ;  but  it  had  a  most  con- 
trary effect,  for  it  cooled  him  and  made  him  abandon  the 
study.  The  doctor  represented  to  him  what  pains  he  had 
taken,  and  particularly  that  he  had  spent  more  time  upon 
one  proposition,  which  was  to  prove  an  arch  of  a  circle 
equal  to  a  straight  line  (in  order  to  square  the  circle)  than 
most  men  spend  in  qualifying  themselves  for  gainful  pro- 
fessions ;  and  all  that  he  got  was  a  demonstration  that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  done.  He  found  reason  to  suspect 
that  every  arch  and  every  straight  line  were  incommen- 
surable, and  then,  as  he  observes,  "  actum  est  de  tetra- 
gonismo,"  there  is  an  end  of  squaring  the  circle.  Hereby 
the  doctor  perceived  that,  if  he  pursued  mathematics,  he 
must  adhere,  and  neglect  all  his  other  studies  and  designs 
in  which  he  found  himself  much  advanced.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  in  the  college  a  contemporary  and,  being 
made  by  nature  and  inclination  for  mathematical  studies, 
had  much  encouragement  and  assistance  therein  from  Dr. 
Barrow  who,  as  some  say,  first  hinted  to  him  the  plan  of 
his  great  cosmographical  system.  But,  however,  it  falls 
out  oddly  that,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  Dr.  Barrow 
is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  any  of  his  writings.  This 
being  so,  old  Aristotle  himself  consulting  his  own  fame 
could  not  have  done  better. 

63.  While  the  doctor  lived  in  Jesus  College  and  was 
fellow,  he  had  but  one  solitary  pupil;  and  that  youth1 
discovered  to  him  an  inclination  to  know  what  the  mathe- 
matics were.  His  tutor  thereupon  procured  him  Four- 
nier's  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  wished  him  to  read 
them.  The  lad  fell  to  and,  after  the  definitions,  read  the 
two  first  propositions  and  then  remonstrated  to  his  tutor 
that  he  found  no  encouragement  to  go  on ;  for  there  was 
a  triangle  and  a  straight  line  and  a  stir  to  prove  equalities 

1  His  brother  Roger.     Cf.  Autobiography  of  Roger  North,  §  21. 
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that  were  plain  of  themselves.  The  doctor  answered, 
"  that  if  any  one  read  mathematics  and  was  not  delighted, 
he  might  take  it  for  granted  that  he  did  not  understand 
what  he  read."  Thereupon  the  scholar  read  farther,  and 
found  that  a  line  struck  obliquely  over  one  or  two  others, 
plainly  proved  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  were 
equal  to  two  right  ones.  And  then,  mastering  the  47th 
proposition  and  some  others,  he  acquired  such  a  taste  as 
carried  him  through  a  student's  course ;  and  though  he 
was  no  great  proficient  yet  he  was  fond  of  the  matheniatic 
sciences  ever  after. 

64.  As  for  the  philosophy  whereof  M.  Descartes  was 
the  celebrated  author ;  the  doctor  made  himself  master  of 
it  so  far,  that  he  could  show  wherein  it  was  coincident 
with  and  wherein  it  differed  from  the  ancient  sects,  and  so 
brought  it  into  connexion  pursuant  to  the  design  of  his 
intended  history  of  philosophy.  But  he  did  not  set  up 
for  a  dogmatist  in  particulars,  and  chose  to  keep  upon  the 
volant,  free  to  discourse  and  censure  as  he  from  time  to 
time  thought  fit,  declining  all  ipse  dixits  or  taking  sides 
as  of  a  sect  or  party.  In  his  conversation  Tipon  these  sub- 
jects, he  kept  to  the  method  of  the  schools,  where  solvit,  or 
non  solvit  rather  than  true  or  false  carries  it ;  though  the 
former  is  not  the  criterion  of  the  latter ;  for  there  may  be 
many  solutions  and  yet  there  can  be  but  one  truth.  And 
it  may  happen  that,  according  to  our  understandings,  one 
truth  in  our  judgment  shall  appear  to  be  no  solution. 
Among  his  virtuosi  friends  and  acquaintance,  he  loved  to 
spar  questions  and  foment  disputes  and  then  whip  into 
the  chair  as  moderator,  siding  as  he  thought  the  reason 
swayed  :  and  they  must  look  well  to  their  hits ;  for  a  false 
or  weak  reasoning  seldom  escaped  him;  and  they  must 
make  good  their  arguments  or  let  go  their  hold.  His 
hardest  task  was  to  keep  his  disputants  in  due  bounds ; 
for  in  the  most  disinterested  altercations  heats  will  kindle 
and  exasperate,  till  the  parties  can  scarce  understand  one 
another.  And  in  this  manner  the  doctor  and  his  near 
friends,  with  utmost  content  and  satisfaction,  used  to 
entertain  their  hours,  when  affairs  permitted  them  to  be 
so  happy. 
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65.  I  have  observed  that  men  professing  general  learn- 
ing, after  they  have  coursed  through  all  sciences  and  lite- 
rate enquiries,  have  at  length  determined  their  thoughts 
towards  some  particular  subjects  which  have  proved  to  be 
favourites,  and  have  become  so  taken  up  with  them  that 
their  application  hath  been  chiefly  regarding  them ;  and 
from  thenceforth  matters  relating  thereto  shall  be  more 
strictly  canvassed  and  pursued  than  any  other  ;  and  all  in 
hopes  of  making  some  advances  therein.     Accordingly  the 
doctor  began  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  to  certain  par- 
ticular subjects,  and  had  formed  the  outlines  of  some 
tracts  he  intended  to  compose  for  the  improvement  of 
learning  in  those  topics  which  he  thought  had  been  im- 
perfectly held  forth  and  not  well  understood.     And   of 
these,  according  to  my  best  remembrance  of  his  ordinary 
talk  and  the  hints  he  threw  out,  I  purpose  to  give  the  best 
account  I  can. 

66.  I  am  well  assured  that  he  intended  to  compose  a 
critical  history  of  philosophy  and  philosophers,  with  the 
originations,  connexions,  transitions  and  alterations  of  the 
opinions,  and  also  of  the  several  sects  how  they  sprang  up 
one  under  another,  comparing  their  tenets  and  showing 
wherein  they  agreed  and  disagreed,  with  their  squabblings 
and  altercations ;  and  so  coming  down  so  low  as  his  own 
time,  to  show  how  the  moderns  had  borrowed  from  the 
ancients  and  what  they  had  set  up  new  of  their  own.     He 
used  to  say  there  was  little  of  this  kind  of  learning  to  be 
found  in  print,  and,  being  once  well  done  it  would  be  very 
useful   to   scholars.      I   do   not   remember   that   Eapin's 
Works,  which   tend   a  little   that  way,  were  then   pub- 
lished ;   but  his  design  is  more   criticism   than   history. 
The  doctor  also  intended  a  history  of  the  heathen  theology 
which  he  said  was  almost  wholly  wanted.     As  for  com- 
ments and  notes  of  his  own  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classic  authors,  he  had  great  heaps  of  them  by  him.     But, 
as  I  think,  he  intended  not  to  publish  any  but  occasionally, 
as  authors  might  happen  to  be  reprinted,  when  they  might 
be  serviceable.     And  of  that  sort  were  his  notes  upon 
some  forementioned  pieces  of  the  Platonic  school,  put  out 
by  Mr.  Gale. 
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67.  In  Christian  theology  he  had  a  full  intention  to 
publish  a  thorough   confutation   of  the   Socinians ;    and 
some  shrewd  touches  that  way  were  found  in  a  note-book 
which  by  chance  escaped  the  fire,  as  I  shall  show.     I  have 
heard  him  speak  much  of  the  importance  of  that  contro- 
versy ;   and  he  was  so  far  a  prophet  as  to  declare   he 
thought  that   heresy  would   soon  break  out  and   insult 
Christianity  itself.     I  do  not  remember  he  discovered  any 
disposition  to  attack  the  papists  or  sectaries,  though  he 
had  considered  them  well ;  but  he  might  think  there  were 
labourers  enough  at  that  oar.     In  politics  he  had  no  mean 
designs.     I  think  they  may  be  reduced  to  three  subjects. 

68.  (1)  To  expose  a  deceitful  notion  of  a  republic,  which 
he  accounted  the  worst  of  tyrannies  under  a  mask  of  liberty, 
showing  the  diabolical  oppressions,  injustices,  and  ingrati- 
tude of  communities  acted  in  course,  and  especially  against 
good  and  just  men.   He  saidhe  would  go  no  farther  for  this 
than  a  history  of  the  republic  of  Athens,  which  would  show 
it  fully.  The  government  of  that  city  came  nearest  to  a  pure 
democracy  of  any  that  ever  was  in  the  world.     It  suffered 
continual  changes  (such  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  popu- 
lace), and  at  length  fell  under  tyranny  in  the  worse  sense, 
which  is  the  proper  end  of  all  popular  sway.      (2)  He  in- 
tended a  confutation  of  Mr.  Hobbes  (a  writer  at  that  time 
much  in  vogue)  ;  and  (3)  as  an  appendant  to  that,  a  dis- 
course of  natural  justice  amongst  men,  all  positive  laws 
whatsoever  abstracted  ;  that  is,  how  all  men  according  to 
right  reason  are  bound  to  live  together,  if   no   pact  or 
law  of  any  kind  had  been  ever  established.     This  was  the 
forwardest  of  any  design  he  had.     I  have  cast  an  eye- 
glancing  at  a  large  folio  book  of  his  own  hand-writing 
(and  very  fair)  upon  that  subject,  but  might  not  read  any 
part  of  it.     So  nice  was  he  of  even  his  friend's  censure  of 
what  he  did  :  how  much  more  of  the  public  ?     I  neither 
know  nor  believe  that  he  made  any  person  living  acquainted 
with  his  scheme  ;  but  he  hath  often  in  discourse  proffered 
divers  of  his  notions,  which  I  thought  very  singular.     I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  writing  design  he  had  ;  but  am 
sure  his  mind  was  always  full  of  various  flowers  which 
often  in  discourse  broke  from  him,  and  were  such  as,  if  he 
had  lived,  might  have  proved  subjects  of  useful  treatises. 
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And  as  to  his  tenets  and  opinions  in  those  he  was  at  work 
upon,  I  shall,  from  the  light  of  the  little  note-book  I  have 
of  his,  give  some  faint  account. 

69.  By  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely nice  in   all   his   compositions ;    and,  however  it 
fared  with  the  subject  matter,  he  was  sure  never  to  be 
pleased  with  his  own  composition  and  style.     He  never 
used  an  amanuensis;    therefore  he  might  justly,  as  he 
often  did,  complain  of  the  drudgery  of  composing  and  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  writing  well.     He  was  much  taken 
with  the  penning  of  the  History  of  the  Royal  Society  by 
Dr.  Sprat,  and  said,  that  if  he  might  so  acquire  the  style 
of  that  writer,  he  would  read  no  other  book  for  a  whole 
year.     He  used  also  to  say,  that  study  and  invention  were 
his  pleasures  but  penning  his  greatest  labour  and  pain. 
It  is  thought  that  the  Lord  Verulam  invented  and  sug- 
gested ;  but  then,  as  to  the  transcribing  or  even  methodis- 
ing his  matters,  he   rested   himself  upon   others.     The 
Romish  interest  have  numerous  learned  societies  and  not 
a  few  of  the  same  order ;  witness  the  Jesuits  who  com- 
municate in  any  great  work  that  is  to  be  published,  by 
sending  out  tasks  to  their  brethren  as  they  think  will  be 
best  performed ;    all  which  returned,  and  composed  by 
that  college  or  person  who  sits  at  the  helm,  a  stately  work 
is  launched.     These  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  solitary 
author  whose  heart  is  broken  by  the  pains  of  digesting 
and  transcribing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  charge  of  amanu- 
enses and  copiers.     It  is  pity  there  is  not  the  like  com- 
munication amongst  us. 

70.  This  niceness  of  our  doctor,  being  so  very  severe  as 
it  was,  had  an  unlucky  turn  by  keeping  back  the  closing 
of  any  work.     He  never  thought  it  complete  as  it  should 
be  and  would  do  all  himself,  invent,  consult,  compare, 
digest,  and  transcribe,  and  never  used  any  amanuensis  or 
copier  and,  by  this  means,  the  public  lost  all  the  fruit  and 
he  the  credit  of  all  his  labours.     He  had  a    ready,  clear, 
and  significant  style,  and  wanted  nothing,  but  what  too 
many  have  too  great  a  share  of,  confidence  and  assurance 
of  himself.     This  may  appear  in  those  scraps  of  his  which 
are   in   print.     But  another  inconvenience   attended   his 
labours  to  be  exact :  and  it  was  this.     He  found  that  by 
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often  iterating,  his  thoughts  lost  of  their  force  and  his 
pen  grew  stiff  (as  they  say  that  painters,  in  working  up, 
lose  the  spirit  of  the  first  draught).  I  have  heard  him 
complain  sensibly  of  these  inconveniences ;  but  such  helps 
as  I  have  mentioned  would  have  given  him  great  ease,  but 
he  was  not  disposed  to  favour  himself  that  way.  This 
slowness  of  his  penwork  was  a  prejudice  to  him  in  other 
respects  ;  for  his  mind  was  full  and  wanted  a  discharge ; 
and  that  drew  a  weight  upon  his  spirits.  Sorrow,  they 
say,  is  eased  by  complaining  though  to  the  winds.  So  a 
learned  man  that  gathers  for  writing  may  be  so  full 
charged  that,  until  he  hath  unloaded  his  thoughts  upon 
paper  and  to  his  satisfaction,  he  finds  little  ease. 

71.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  that,  while  his  writings 
were  in  this  manner  retarded,  young  as  he  was,  a  fatal 
sickness  overtook  him,  whereby  all  at  once  he  was  utterly 
disabled  to  pursue  or  finish  any  thing  he  had,  at  any  time 
of  his  life,  given  a  beginning  to.  Under  this  infliction, 
finding  himself,  as  to  all  future  study  and  composing  in  a 
desperate  condition,  he  adjured  his l  best  friend  and  trustee 
of  all  his  concerns  (whom  he  had,  in  his  will,  made  sole 
executor)  to  burn  every  writing  of  his  own  hand  left  be- 
hind him,  immediately  after  his  death.  And  he  would  not 
be  entreated  to  the  contrary,  nor  satisfied  without  a  solemn 
promise  of  him  in  express  words,  that  he  would  faithfully  do 
it.  It  is  probable  he  had  done  it  himself ;  but  life  is  scarce 
ever  without  hopes  of  better  than  utter  extremity  ;  and  it 
was  possible  for  G-od  to  restore  him  to  his  strength  of 
body  and  mind.  But  it  fell  out  otherwise  ;  for  his  condi- 
tion was  languishing  to  the  time  of  his  death,  of  which 
the  melancholy  account  is  at  hand:  and  he  was  so  far 
desperate  as  to  all  study  that,  if  he  attempted  any  thing 
tending  that  way,  it  brought  epileptic  fits  upon  him  which 
tortured  and  exceedingly  dispirited  him ;  so  that  his  friend 
could  not  deny  what  he  so  fervently  asked.  Accordingly 
not  long  after  his  death,  all  his  critical  notes,  lectures, 
sermons,  animadversions,  treatises,  and  discourses  of  all 
kinds,  perfect  if  any  were  so  and  imperfect,  useful  or  not, 
went  altogether  in  lumps  as  innocent  martyrs  to  the  fire. 

1    The  Lord  Keeper  Guilford. 
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72.  But  it  hath  fallen  out  that  one  of  his  pocket-books 
in  octavo,  containing  some  of  his  extemporaneous  thoughts 
upon  various  subjects  out  of  all  order,  some  with  ink,  but 
most  with  red  chalk  or  black  lead,  clapped  down  there  on 
a  sudden,  lay  down  there  out  of  the  way  and  escaped  this 
general  conflagration.     And  however  I  am  suspended  from 
communicating  these  notes  in  any  way  (for  such  extempo- 
raneous scraps  must  needs  carry  many  defects)  I  shall 
nevertheless  give  a  short  account  of  the  chief  of  them, 
and  thereby  demonstrate  the  tendency  of  his  designs  and 
studies. 

73.  The  subjects  may  be  ranged  under  these  general 
heads:  1.  Divinity,  2.  Criticism,  3.  Philosophy,  4.  Politics. 
As  to  the  first,  it  appears  the  doctor  was  prepared  to  batter 
the  atheists  and  then  the  Arians  and  Socinians.     After 
having  laid  open  their  strengths,  he  meant  to  attack  them 
with  their  own  arms  (as  they  pretend),  right  reason.   And, 
in  order  to  this,  he  hints  somewhat  of  the  reason  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the   holy  sacraments   of   it ;  and 
finally  to  support  the  authority  of  the  holy  scripture ;  which 
done  he  thought  there  would  be  an  end  of  Socinianism. 
There  are  some  remarkable  touches  concerning  Arminius 
and  Calvin.     He  is  manifestly  of  opinion  with  the  former, 
but  looks  upon  the  other  with  respect  to  ignorant  men  to 
be  more  politic,  and  thereby  in  some  respects  fitter  to  main- 
tain religion  in  them,  because  more  suited  to  their  capacity. 
But  that  is  referred  to  art  and  not  to  truth,  and  ought  to 
be  ranked  with  the  pice  fraudes  or  holy  cheats ;   which 
seems   no   good  character  of  presbytery.      It  hath  been 
known  that   the  worst   of  heresies   have  been   popular. 
There  are  some  remarks  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
latitudinarians,  but  not  so  copious  as  upon  other  heads. 
There  are  also  many  touches  about  the  heathen  theology,  a 
learning  he  much  affected,  tending  to  improve  and  clear  the 
history  of  the  heathen  idolatry.     There  is  little  Criticism ; 
but  enough  to  show  he  was  not  a  little  concerned  about 
style  and  language.    The  account  given  of  Aristotle's  logic 
is  with  more  freedom  than  the  humour  of  the  university, 
among  the  seniors  at  least  at  that  time,  would  have  allowed. 
He  chargeth  it  to  be  not  only  useless  but  pernicious  to  all 
true   philosophy  and  knowledge ;   and  proves  it  by  the 
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vain  offspring  it  had,  meaning  the  schoolmen  and  scho- 
lastic disputation.  As  to  his  Philosophy,  I  must  observe 
that  there  is  a  manifest  track  of  the  beforementioned  de- 
sign of  writing  the  history  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  with 
a  comparison  of  the  ancients  one  with  another  and  of  all 
with  the  moderns  ;  which  had  been  a  work  which  the 
greatest  scholar  might  have  been  proud  of.  It  appears 
here  he  was  not  a  follower  of  Aristotle  or  of  any  other ; 
but,  according  to  the  justness  of  his  thoughts,  doth  right 
to  all,  and,  impartially  to  prefer  truth,  he  applauds  and 
censures  clearly  and  (after  his  way  of  thinking)  according 
to  merit.  He  was  not  wonderfully  instructed  in  the 
minute  particularities  of  Cartesius's  mundane  system,  nor 
was  it  very  material  for  him  or  any  one  else  so  to  be. 
The  last  head  of  those  under  which  I  have  ranged  his 
notes,  is  Politics,  and  dealt  most  in  the  state  of  nature 
and  the  original  foundations  of  right  and  wrong  amongst 
men  ;  from  whence,  as  I  touched  before,  he  intended  to 
derive  his  principles  of  government  and  law.  This  is  chiefly 
levelled  against  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  shows  some  sparks  of  that 
fire  he  was  kindling  to  cast  a  better  light  upon  nature's 
primordial  laws  than  that  author  had  set  up.  He  slighted 
confuting  that  author  whose  frame  leaned  upon  two  or 
three  principles,  which  when  once  proved  false  the  whole 
structure  must  come  down  which  that  author  had,  with  a 
world  of  wit  and  plausibility,  erected  thereupon.  As  for 
instance,  against  the  opinion  that  a  state  of  nature  is  a 
state  of  war,  he  oppose th  demonstration  that  it  is  other- 
wise, being  a  state  of  pure  amity  and  innocence.  And  it 
is  this  :  Man  entered  not  into  society  for  fear ;  for  before 
there  could  be  any  causes  of  fear  from  one  another,  they 
joined  themselves  into  little  companies.  Now  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Hobbes  is,  that  he  measures  the  primitive  state  by 
the  humour  of  men  now  in  society.  There  was  that  innate 
simplicity  in  men  themselves  which  we  admire  now  only 
in  children ;  and  that  which  collected  them  first  together 
was  no  other  than  what  makes  other  creatures  delight  in 
their  own  kind,  and  herd  together.  So  by  degrees  they 
came  to  the  more  close  union  of  society ;  and  when  the 
world  grew  straiter  and  men  were  put  to  greater  shifts 
then  they  began  to  war.  He  is  much  against  that  piece 
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of  Hobbism,  that  the  magistrate's  power  is  derived  from 
the  people ;  and,  for  that  reason,  a  supreme  magistrate  can 
do  no  wrong  or,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  says,  right  and  irresistible 
power  are  all  one.  The  doctor  shows  that,  tinder  laws,  the 
magistrate  can  do  no  more  rightfully  than  a  private  person 
might  do  by  the  law  of  nature.  As  when  a  magistrate  kills 
a  thief,  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  a  power  derived  from  the  thief 
as  one  involved  in  the  common  submission ;  but  he  doth  it 
in  right  of  the  injured  party  who,  in  the  state  of  nature, 
might  rightfully  have  done  the  same.  Therefore  as  par- 
ticular persons  in  the  state  of  nature  may  do  wrong ;  so 
when  the  magistrate  (though  enabled  as  to  force  under 
laws)  doth  the  like  he  is  equally  a  wrong  doer.  And  for 
this  reason  the  chief  magistrate,  under  laws,  may  act  as 
wickedly  unjust  as  a  private  person,  in  a  natural  state, 
can.  Therefore  it  is  a  pernicious  opinion  that  the  supreme 
power  can  do  no  wrong,  and  countenanceth  tyranny,  and 
especially  that  of  assemblies  who  are  most  to  call  them- 
selves the  people.  The  doctor  derided  the  opinion  that 
the  estimate  of  pure  nature  was  to  be  taken  from  any  per- 
sons adult,  and  educated  in  corruption  and  confirmed  by 
practice,  howsoever  lawlessly  jumbled  together.  All  which 
bad  customs  reflecting  upon  pure  nature,  vanish,  leaving 
only  innocence  in  the  room.  And  even  his  terrigenal  men 
would  be  void  of  ambition  or  knowledge  of  wants ;  for 
even  appetite  is  a  result  of  experience.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber much  in  his  notes  of  the  patriarchal  or  theocratical 
schemes  of  government ;  perhaps  they  lay  out  of  the  way 
of  his  inquisitions.  He  thought  that  adult  persons  were 
free  from  the  duty  of  filial  obedience ;  which  is  against  the 
patriarchal  scheme  and,  as  I  take  it,  right  reason,  which 
makes  that  duty  co-equal  with  life  itself;  for  he  that  hath 
a  life  lent  him  is  a  debtor  for  it  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

74.  I  shall  next  touch  upon  some  singularities  of  the 
doctor's  fancy  and  humour,  and  some  other  circumstances 
relating  to  his  character  and  studies;  and  so,  passing  over 
the  divers  stages  of  his  life,  as  my  memory  serves  defer 
what  will  be  very  melancholy  as  near  the  catastrophe  of 
this  design  as  I  may.  He  was  taken  notice  of  in  the  uni- 
versity for  venting  new  notions,  as  they  are  called,  in  his 
public  exercises  ;  for  which  I  might  appeal  to  his  notes. 
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But  that  is  so  sorry  a  one  that  I  shall  lay  no  stress  upon 
it ;  and  must  profess  myself  under  no  small  concern  that 
all  his  books  and  papers  fell  not  into  my  hands  as  those 
did.  It  had  been  a  shrewd  temptation  to  have  snapped  a 
parole  or  trust,  prejudicial  to  no  account  but  of  the  fire. 
But  his  humour  was  to  hold  all  within  himself  till  he  was 
entirely  satisfied  that  no  slip  or  oversight  might  give  dis- 
advantage to  his  cause  or  himself ;  lest  any  less  guarded 
words  or  expressions  should  escape  him.  Nothing  could 
have  secured  him  better  in  that  point  than  the  participa- 
tion of  his  friends.  In  a  critic  of  works,  an  author  hath 
but  one  eye  upon  his  own ;  but  upon  another's  he  hath 
two,  and  spectacles  to  boot.  He  was  so  deeply  concerned 
for  his  cause  as  well  as  his  own  esteem,  that  he  durst  not 
trust  even  a  friend  with  either.  And  he  had  a  dread  lest 
this  little  note-book,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account, 
might  happen  to  stray  and  fall  into  unknown  persons' 
hands  who  possibly  might  misconstrue  his  meaning.  In 
contemplation  of  which  contingent,  he  wrote  upon  it  this 
pleasant  imprecation :  "  I  beshrew  his  heart,  that  gathers 
my  opinion  from  any  thing  he  finds  wrote  here." 

75.  He  was  always  exceeding  thoughtful   and  full  of 
notions.     He  could  not  rest  from  working  upon  his  de- 
signs and,  at  the  same  time  so  diffident  of  the  event,  that, 
between  impulse  and  despair,  he  was  like  Mahomet  in  his 
tomb,  or  as  they  say  Erasmus  hung.      Despair  had  the 
greatest  influence  ;  and  it  sat  so  hard  upon  his  spirits  that 
he   desired  rather  to  be   utterly  forgot,   than   that   any 
memorial  of  his  dealing  in  literature  should  remain  to 
show  that  such  a  one  as  he  existed,  which  should  not  be 
proof  against  the  teeth  of  the  next  ages.     After  he  had 
the  government  of  himself,  he  would  not  endure  that  a 
picture  should  be   made   of  him,  though  he  was  much 
courted  and  invited  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  to  it.     And,  what 
was  very  odd,  he  would  not  leave  the  print  in  his  bed 
where  he  had  lain,  remain  undefaced. 

76.  As  to  his  person  and  constitution,  excepting  only 
the  agreeable  air  of  his  countenance  and  florid  head  of 
flaxen  hair,  I  have  little  to  produce  that  may  be  com- 
mended.    His  temperature  of  body  and  his  austere  course 
of  life  were  ill  matched,  and  his  complexion  agreed  with 
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neither  ;  for  his  face  was  always  tinted  with  a  fresh  colour 
and  his  looks  vegete  and  sanguine,  and,  as  some  used  to 
jest,  his  features  were  scandalous,  as  showing  rather  a 
madam  entravestie  than  a  bookworm.  But  his  flesh  was 
strangely  flaccid  and  soft,  his  going  weak  and  shuffling, 
often  crossing  his  legs  as  if  he  were  tipsy ;  his  sleep  seldom 
or  never  easy,  but  interrupted  with  unquiet  and  painful 
dreams,  the  reposes  he  had  were  short  and  by  snatches ; 
his  active  spirit  had  rarely  any  perfect  settlement  or 
rest. 

77.  The  distempers  which  most  afflicted,  or  rather 
frighted  him,  were  gravel  and  rheums.  The  former  held 
him  in  sad  expectations  most  part  of  his  life,  and  the 
other  were  most  urgent  towards  his  latter  end ;  and,  in 
truth,  were  the  occasion  of  his  death,  as  will  be  showed 
afterwards.  His  worst  indisposition  lay  in  his  mind,  that 
is,  an  unhappy  tendency  to  believe  that  in  all  incidents 
and  emergencies  the  worst  that  in  possibility  might  happen, 
would  fall  to  his  share  ;  and,  accordingly,  his  mind  always 
lighted  upon  extremes.  He  never  had  a  fit  of  the  stone 
in  all  his  life,  but  voided  plenty  of  red  gravel  which  he  was 
told  was  a  symptom  that  no  stone  gathered.  But  that 
weighed  little  with  him  ;  for  every  morning  he  speculated 
his  urine  and,  as  the  use  of  splenetic  folks  is,  called  wit- 
nesses to  see  what  quantities  of  gravel  he  voided.  But 
such  are  the  failings  of  sedentary  persons  and  those  who 
]tass  most  of  their  time  alone.  A  life  of  action  allows  not 
leisure  to  dwell  upon  such  reflections.  But  this  excuse  the 
doctor  had :  his  father  died  a  miserable  martyr  to  the 
stone  ;  and  many  think  that  disease,  as  well  as  the  gout, 
often  goes  from  father  to  son.  But  the  doctor's  humour 
in  these  respects  was  so  extreme,  that  his  foreboding  of 
evils  to  come  often  put  him  into  real  passion.  I  have 
heard  hirn,  in  almost  agonising  concern,  say  that  it  was 
not  death  that  he  feared  but  a  painful  life.  I  have  hinted 
his  corporal  infirmity  before.  He  had  not  the  spirits  of  a 
good  constitution,  such  as  support  men  in  actions  of  per- 
sonal valour,  and  contempt  of  danger,  though  staring 
them  in  the  face.  He  had  a  good  share  of  philosophy,  but 
not  enough  to  fill  up  that  blank  in  his  nature.  If  there 
be  a  state  wherein  brutes  have  an  advantage  over  human 
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kind,  it  lies  in  their  nescience  of  evils  to  come,  which  pro- 
tects them  from  anticipating  calamities  or,  like  men, 
whether  certain  or  uncertain,  make  them  present  by  ima- 
gination. 

78.  It  is  certain  he  was  overmuch  addicted  to  thinking, 
or  else  he  performed  it  with  more  labour  and  intenseness 
than  other  men  ordinarily  do  ;    for,  in  the  end,  it  will 
appear  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  study.     He  scarce  ever 
allowed  himself  any  vacation ;    what  he  had  was  forced 
upon  him.     There  was  no  undertaking  or  occurrence,  how 
trivial  soever,  whereof  all  the  circumstances  or  emergencies 
that  possibly  might  concern  him  were  not  valued  and  re- 
volved in  his  mind,  lest  he  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to 
oversee  any ;  as  if  mere  trifles  had  been  cardinal  to  the 
interests  of  his  whole  life.     If  he  was  to  ride  to  his  father's 
house,  walk  to  church  or  make  any  visit  in  town,  he  was 
in  pain  about  the  contingents  and  so  low  as  to  fret  at  the 
fancy  he  had  that  the  people  in  the  street  looked  on  him. 
He  was,  in  a  word,  the  most  intense  and  passionate  thinker 
that  ever  lived  and  was  in  his  right  mind.     I  may  be  here 
told  that  if  I  think  by  these  descriptions  to  exhibit  the 
portrait  of  a  great  man,  I  am  out  of  the  way  ;  for  what  is 
less  consistent  with  such  a  character  than  such  timidities  ? 
I  answer  that  I  am  not  giving  the  portrait  of  a  perfect 
man ;  and  whoever  pretends  so  to  do  is  a  foul  flatterer ; 
and  yet  the  character  I  give,  is  no  small  one  because  of  a 
single  infirmity  natural  and  unavoidable.     If  any  mart, 
however  in  name  and  truth  great,  did  [not  labour  under 
some  unhappy  crisis  of  body  of  one  kind  or  other  which 
inclined  him  to  transgress  in  the  decorum  of  his  actions, 
the  doctor  had  much  to  answer  for  in  being  so  singular  ; 
but  if  it  be  (as  certainly  it  is)  otherwise,  then  all  that  can 
be  required  of  a  wise  and  good  man  is  to  know  his  foible 
and  strive  to  correct  it ;  and  if  he  hold  himself  firm  against 
all  manner  of  corruption  which  might  grow  up  under  it, 
and  keeps  down  scandal,  he  is  completely  absolved. 

79.  That  our  doctor  was  well  entitled  under  this  apology 
I  am  fully  satisfied.     For,  first,  he  understood  himself 
and  all  his  peculiar  frailties   perfectly   well.      And   his 
friends  could  not  show  him  more  of  himself  than  he  knew ; 
and,  if  there  was  any  difference,  the  weight  fell  on  his 
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side  who  was  sensible  of  more  foibles  in  his  nature  than 
his  friends  could  observe.  But  they  could  perceive  him 
often  struggling  with  himself  to  curb  excesses  growing 
upon  him ;  and  he  was  either  much  overseen  or  surprised 
when  he  showed  any  extraordinary  concern  or  passion. 
And  in  his  government  of  himself  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  strangers  seldom,  or  never,  perceived  his  disorders : 
but  among  friends  he  was  more  off  his  guard,  and  gave 
some  advantages  against  himself  which  served  for  raillery ; 
and  that  never  displeased  him.  And  he  used  his  friends 
as  spies  upon  himself  to  discover  his  own  failings ;  and 
for  that  end  used  to  be  very  sharp  upon  the  company ; 
and  if  any  one  that  he  might  be  free  with  had  a  sore  place, 
he  was  sure  to  give  it  some  rubs,  and  harder  and  harder 
till  they  must  needs  feel,  and  then  they  fell  to  retaliating 
which  was  his  desire ;  often  saying  that  he  loved  between 
jest  and  earnest,  to  tell  people  of  their  faults,  that  they 
might  pay  him  in  the  same  com  by  telling  him  his  own. 
A  small  degree  of  acquaintance  gave  him  an  inlet  to  this 
kind  of  sport ;  and  he  managed  his  freedoms  with  such 
fluent  wit  and  respect,  and  with  such  decency  of  be- 
haviour, that  nothing  was  ever  on  that  score  taken  ill  of 
him.  But  what  imports  all  this  to  the  character  of  a 
person  honourable  by  birth  and  not  only  studious  but 
politely  learned,  and  for  his  religion,  justice,  sobriety  and 
good  manners,  unblameable ;  and  one  that  laboured  all 
his  life  to  make  himself  in  all  respects  better,  and  to 
amend  whatever  he  found  amiss  in  himself ;  wherein  he 
was  not  unsuccessful?  And  that  carries  more  of  merit 
than  virtue  itself,  when  there  is  no  natural  impulse  or 
temptation  to  the  contrary. 

80.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  relate  what  I  know  of  his 
character  more  particularly.  As  to  his  religion,  his  being 
in  priest's  orders  speaks  him  to  be  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land established  by  law  ;  although  that  rule  hath  of  late 
undergone  many  scandalous  exceptions.  But  he  was  criti- 
cally orthodox  and  sincere,  as  the  whole  series  of  his  life 
and  actions  plainly  demonstrated.  And  his  zeal  was 
never  more  exasperated  than  against  men  busy  in  dis- 
turbing the  orderly  exercise  of  pure  Christianity  amongst 
us ;  especially  in  our  church,  within  the  pale  of  which 
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iniquity  itself  could  not  find  a  plausible  scruple  either  on 
account  of  doctrine  or  discipline ;  for  the  sustaining  of 
which  his  mind  was  chiefly  at  work.  And  to  show  his 
conscientiousness  herein,  I  shall  relate  one  passage.  Sir 
John  Cuts  of  Childersley,  a  relation  of  his,  knowing  that 
the  doctor  used  to  touch  an  organ,  and  for  that  purpose 
had  one  in  his  chamber,  which  was  borrowed  and  not  his 
own,  very  generously  offered  to  make  him  a  present  of 
one  that  had  stood  in  his  house  but  never  to  any  one's 
knowledge  made  use  of.  The  doctor  positively  refused  it, 
although  in  a  free  circumstance  he  could  have  been  glad 
of  a  present  so  seasonable  to  him  as  that  was.  And  he 
told  me  his  reason  was,  that  the  room  where  the  organ 
stood  was  called  the  chapel ;  and  he  supposed  the  instru- 
ment had  been  intended  for  religious  service  and  probably, 
at  some  time,  made  use  of  accordingly.  And  he  said  to 
me  that  "  others  might  think  of  those  matters  as  they 
pleased ;  but  he  had  and  ever  should  have  a  great  regard 
to  them."  He  was  so  very  nice  that  he  could  not  bear 
that  any  religion,  no !  not  a  false  one,  should  be  ridiculed, 
and  scarce  allowed  the  prophet's  direction  in  deriding 
Baal's  priests.  For  false  religions  are  evidences  of  the 
true  ;  and  if  derision  be  put  in  common  practice  against 
the  one  it  will  soon  be  perverted  upon  the  other.  I  need 
not,  to  complete  his  character,  add  any  thing  of  his  per- 
sonal virtues,  such  as  probity,  temperance,  chastity,  com- 
moii  honesty,  and  justice.  His  enviers  (for  enemies  he 
had  none)  had  never  any  colour  to  insinuate  any  thing 
to  his  disadvantage.  In  short ;  religion,  justice,  probity 
and  humanity  were  his  study,  delight,  and  practice. 

81.  As  to  the  public,  which  in  his  time  began  to  be 
muddled  with  faction  that  through  the  carelessness  of  our 
government  had  got  ground,  and  the  artificial  cry  of 
popery  and  arbitrary  power  sounded  loud  in  all  corners, 
he  showed  an  utter  detestation  of  the  faction  and  their 
rabble  and  could  not  but  be  angry  when  he  heard  what 
trouble  they  created  to  the  state  at  that  time.  He  was 
well  apprized  of  the  history  of  the  then  late  troubles,  and 
thought  the  like  in  danger  to  be  repeated.  He  declaimed 
against  all  the  proceedings,  however  popular,  tending  that 
way,  as  no  less  than  the  actions  of  stolid  brutes,  void  of 
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thought  and  foresight  of  consequences  that  hurry  them- 
selves into  perdition  and  ruin.  Brute  beast  indeed  (mean- 
ing the  populace),  but  it  hath  horns  and  hoofs  ;  therefore 
stand  clear.  But  it  hath  neither  eyes  nor  ears  to  any 
purpose  but  finding  the  shortest  cut  to  confusion  and 
destruction  of  itself  and  everything  else  that  stands  in  it's 
way.  And  the  case  is  not  at  all  mended  by  a  set  of  fine 
appellatives ;  for  hypocrisy  is  commonly  varnished  with 
the  like.  The  doctor,  as  I  showed,  "had  been  a  notable 
student  in  the  qualities  of  powers  in  government,  and 
really  thought  that  of  the  two  extremes,  absolute  monarchy 
or  pure  democracy,  the  former  was  incomparably  to  be 
preferred;  and  since  exorbitances  will  grow  up  in  all 
governments,  the  rule  of  one  hath  fewer  and  those  less 
oppressive  than  that  of  many.  The  great  fault  of  monarchy 
is  that  it  cannot  be  pure  monarchy,  but  must  be  assisted 
in  government  by  many,  as  counsellors,  ministers,  &c.  and 
still  of  those  the  fewer  the  better  even  to  a  single  viceroy, 
if  he  can  well  act  the  monarch.  Solemn  councils  are 
formal  and  hypocritical ;  and  the  best  council  is  taken  of 
a  sudden  as  things  offer.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  argu- 
ments against  monarchy  were  taken  from  the  examples  of 
bad  kings.  But  who  called  up  the  examples  of  bad 
republics  ?  To  the  little  finger  of  one  of  them  the  loins 
of  a  monarch  were  light.  And  weighing  the  happiness  of 
people  in  general,  there  is  no  comparison  between  those 
which  have  been  under  monarchies  and  those  under  re- 
publics :  so  much  do  the  former  exceed.  The  grievances 
under  monarchy  fall  mostly  upon  ambitious  troublesome 
grandees,  who  are  made  amends  by  the  advantages  they 
have  in  high  places.  But  all  that  while  the  people  have 
their  ease  and  quiet ;  and  in  that  one  single  article  of 
suppressing  civil  war,  the  people,  who  are  seldom  undone 
any  other  but  most  frequently  that  way,  are  more  than 
adequately  compensated  for  all  the  evils  of  monarchy  that 
speech-makers  can  suggest.  The  doctor  was  often  copious 
in  his  discourses  upon  these  subjects,  and  used  to  toss  and 
tumble  over  his  Grecian  republics,  under  which  no  honest 
good  man  could  serve  and  not  be  ungratefully  used  and 
finally  destroyed.  He  had  a  just  value  for  the  temperate 
government  of  his  own  country,  and  abhorred  as  he  did 

II.  T 
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the  devil  and  his  angels  all  those  troublesome  folks  that 
laboured  by  altering  to  make  it  worse,  and  so  finally  to 
enslave  the  people. 

82.  But  now  I  must  withdraw  from  speculation  into 
actual  practice  of  government, — I  mean  that  of  our  doctor 
as  master  of  Trinity  College.  This  preferment  took  him 
partly  from  his  studies,  but  almost  entirely  out  of  those 
advantages  which  by  a  few  friends  he  enjoyed :  that  is 
from  a  frequent,  easy,  free  and  pleasant  conversation,  into 
an  anxious,  solitary,  and  pensive  course  of  life ;  which, 
with  his  austere  way  of  ordering  himself,  drew  upon  him  a 
most  deplorable  sickness  ;  and  that  proved  the  ruin  of  all 
his  powers  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  then,  by  a  slow, 
painful  gradation,  laid  him  down  in  the  arms  of  ever- 
lasting rest.  This  track  will  lead  me  to  consider  the  doctor 
now,  not  as  a  private  person  but  as  a  magistrate,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  no  slight  charge.  He  wanted  the  nervous 
capacity  of  his  immediate  predecessor  Dr.  Barrow,  who 
was  moulded  for  indefatigable  labour ;  but  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  frail  and  infirm  and  of  a  nature  that  needed 
recruits  and,  to  reinstate  its  forces,  some  measures  of 
indulgence.  He  was  temperate  and  regular,  and,  at  chapel 
and  meals,  lived  by  the  rule  of  his  college.  He  kept  a 
good  table  and  always  invited  some  of  the  fellows  and 
fellow- commoners  to  dine  with  him ;  and  all  was  well  but 
as  touching  the  bottle  which  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  too 
many  for  them.  But  if  his  line  had  been  a  little  extended 
that  way,  it  would  have  produced  freedoms  and  dispersed 
those  cloudy  formalities  which  will  fall  between  a  superior 
and  inferiors,  unless  the  nerve  is  cut  with  the  glass,  and 
humour  hath  a  free  play.  He  wanted  nothing  more  than 
a  free  society.  The  state  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  of  a  master 
of  a  college  is  such  that  he  can  scarce  look  out  or  make  a 
visit  but  with  attendance  and  form  ;  and  in  his  college  all 
are  upon  their  guard  where  he  is,  and  very  few,  if  any, 
were  thought  capable  of  a  true  and  familiar  friendship 
that  is  clear  of  all  design  or  project.  He  was  always  dis- 
posed to  be  free  enough ;  but  it  never  works  well  between 
inferiors  and  superiors.  He  had  not  learnt  the  art  of  some 
persons  well  preferred ;  I  mean,  to  be  careful  of  himself 
and  to  use  the  means  of  long  life  in  order  to  make  the 
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most  of  what  is  fallen  to  their  share.  Nor  is  it  expected 
that  one,  in  his  place,  should  have  put  himself,  as  he  did, 
under  all  the  severities  of  a  college  life.  But  he  considered 
that,  having  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  discipline  and 
order  of  the  college,  his  demeanour  there  was  not  his  own 
to  dispose  of  but  dedicated  for  example  to  others,  and  that 
he  ought  to  perform  strictly  in  his  own  person  all  that,  by 
a  common  rule,  he  required  of  the  scholars  under  him  : 
especially  in  keeping  chapel  wherein  he  never  (willingly) 
failed ;  not  in  winter  nor  summer,  whatever  the  season  or 
how  early  soever  the  time  was.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of 
duty  could  have  made  him  swerve  from  the  interests  of 
his  health.  And  I  am  very  well  assured  that  he  laid  to 
heart,  as  they  say,  the  good  of  the  society  and  his  duty 
regarding  it,  against  which  he  slighted  all  considerations 
relating  to  himself. 

83.  There  are  some  I  have  known,  who  make  such  trusts 
no  incumbrance  at  all ;  but  let  things  pass  as  they  may, 
and  take  little  care  but  of  their  profits.  But  our  doctor's 
principle  was  very  different ;  and  that  being  derived  upon 
a  strict  integrity  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  perfunc- 
tory ;  but  he  thought  himself  bound  to  be  active  as  well  in 
keeping  down  disorders,  always  apt  to  rise  under  him,  as 
also  to  see  justice  done  to  all  the  scholars.  And  in  particu- 
lar, he  was  resolute  in  adhering  to  the  statutes  of  the  col- 
lege and  to  see  that  elections  went  fairly;  and,  in  the 
business  of  fellowships,  that  created  him  no  small  trouble. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  pupil-mongers,  often  senior 
fellows,  who  were  his  coadjutors,  would  favour  good  pupils 
though  perhaps  no  good  scholars,  in  order  to  get  them  into 
good  fellowships  when  others  had  better  pretensions.  This 
bred  interest-making  and,  for  the  most  part,  brought  im- 
portunities upon  him ;  as  if  by  teazing  and  urging  points 
might  be  gained.  All  which  partialities  were  fastidious 
and  hateful  to  him  that  had  none,  and  whatever  impet- 
uosity he  endured  he  never  would  consent  to  have  a  dunce 
preferred  to  a  good  scholar  when  the  standing  was  equal ; 
but  always  declared  to  do  justice  to  whom,  upon  account 
of  better  merit,  it  belonged.  These  were  not  slight  cares 
to  him  that  used  to  create  great  ones  out  of  slighter 
occasions. 
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84.  The  court  mandates  for  elections  were  very  irksome 
to  him.     He  knew  well  how  those  favours,  by  means  of 
courtiers,  were  obtained;  and  often  suspected  that  some 
of  his  seniors,  when  they  could  not  compass  their  will  of 
him  another  way,  were  instrumental  in  obtaining  them. 
And  he   used  to  inveigh  bitterly  against   that   practice, 
declaring  that  whoever  of  them  was  guilty  of  it  did  not 
consider  their  duty  and  their  oaths ;  and  that  it  must  in 
time  bring  the  college  to  nothing ;  for  if  elections  are  for 
favour  and  not  merit,  who  will  think  of  rising  by  any 
means  but  courtship  or  corruption  ?     And  then  flattery  or 
money  must  supply  want  of  parts,  learning  and  sobriety ; 
and  the  college  once  so  filled  will  continue  and  avow  the 
same  methods :  whereby  gentlemen's  sons  in  the  college, 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  regimen,  will  be  exposed  to 
the  mischiefs  of  idleness,  expense,  and  debauchery,  spread- 
ing in  the  university  as  bad  as  in  any  lewd  corporation 
town.     It  is  a  common  unhappiness  that  whoever  opposes 
growing   corruptions  and   abuses   in  societies  shall  have 
enemies  enough.     And  no  vexation  of  him  be  left  unin- 
flicted  that  might  be  raised  up  against  a  common  enemy ; 
and  so  hornets,  when  disturbed,  become  impertinent  anc 
endeavour  to  sting.     As  for  the  mandates,  I  believe  thej 
were  too   hard   for   him  that   had  as   good   an   appetit 
to   disobey  them  as  to  his  meals  at  high  noon :  but  in- 
stead of  that,  and  to  ease  his  mind  a  little  (for  he  live 
in  perpetual  dread  of  mandates),  but  principally  for  the 
good  of  the  college,  he  found  out  a  way,  by  pre-elections 
to   obviate  an   inconvenience   he   could  not  resist.     Anc 
thereupon,  out  of  the  several  years,  four  or  five  one  under 
another,   he    caused  to   be    pre-elected    into  fellowshij 
scholars  of  the  best  capacities  in  the  several  years ;  whicl 
made  it  improbable  another  election  should  come  about 
so  many  years  then  next  ensuing  ;  for,  until  all  these  elec- 
tions were  benefited,  there  could  be  no  vacancy.   And  that 
broke  the  course  of  mandates  whilst  he  lived.     The  doctor 
was  solicitous  about  nothing   more  than  the  business  of 
elections,  which  he  thought  the  spring  of  good  and  evil 
the  college  and  (as  he  thought)  in  some  degree  to  the  public 

85.  He  had  occasion  enough  to  exercise  all  his  philoso- 
phy ;  for  without  any  thing  else  to  make  him  uneasy, 
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disposition  in  the  scholars  to  make  him  uneasy  had  been 
sufficient.     He  had  first  laid  down  his  own  example  of 
regularity  and  sobriety  before  them,  which  ought  to  have 
inclined  them ;  and  after  that  done  and   continuing,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  be  informed  as  well  as  might  be  of 
what   was  outrageously  amiss  amongst  them.     He  never 
connived  at  anything  whereof  by  the  duty  of  his  place  he 
was  bound  to  take  notice;  but  either  by  admonition  or 
otherwise  he  did  his  best  to  amend  it.     He  endeavoured 
also  to  make  the  discipline  of  the  college  as  light  and  easy 
to  the  scholars  as  he  could,  by  using  private  intimations 
and  friendly  advices  tempered  with  mild  reasonings  and 
persuasion.     But,  for  all  that,  he  grew  unpopular  amongst 
them.   They  took  him  to  be  over  officiously  rigid  and  strict, 
saying,  "  it  had  not  been  so  before."     Youth  will  always 
mistake  manhood  to  consist  wholly  in  disorderly  living, 
and  that  order  and  discipline  belong  only  to  boys.     And, 
to  show  how  much  men  they  are,  they  behave  themselves 
as  some  did  to  him  contumaciously,  and  many  of  them 
contrived  to  affront  him.     I  have  heard  it  said,  but  not 
credibly,  that  one  night  as  he  was  walking  in  the  cloister, 
some   lads,  merry-making   in  an  opposite   chamber   and 
fancying  he  came  there  to  spy  what  was  doing,  came  down 
and  used  him  ill ;  but  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  it  as  he 
did  of  most  things  that  concerned  him ;  nor  did  he  make  any 
inquiry  about  it,  as  he  would  have  done,  to  discourage  such 
affronts ;  therefore  I  do  not  believe  the  story  to  be  true. 
This  I  was  a  witness  of.     One  winter  night,  whilst  we  sat 
in  his  dining-room,  by  the  fire,  the  chimney  being  opposite 
to  the  windows   (looking  into   the   great  quadrangle),  a 
stone  was  sent  from  the  court  through  the  window  into  the 
room,  and  fell  but  a  little  short   of  the  company.     He 
seemed  to  take  but  little  notice.     We  guessed  him  to  be 
inwardly  vexed ;  and  soon  after  the  discourse  fell  upon 
the  subject  of  people's  kicking  against  their  superiors  in 
government,  who  preserves  them  as  children  are  preserved 
by  parents ;  and  then  he  had  a  scroll  of  instances  out  of 
Greek  history  to  the  same  purpose,  concluding  that  no 
conscientious  magistrate  can  be  popular ;  but,  in  lieu  of 
that  he  must  arm  himself  with  equanimity. 

86.  When  the  doctor  entered  upon  the  mastership  of 
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Trinity  College,  the  building  of  the  great  library,  begun 
by  his  immediate  predecessor  Dr.  Barrow,  was  advanced 
about  three  quarters  of  the  height  of  the  outward  wall ;  and 
the  doctor  most  heartily  and  diligently  applied  his  best 
forces  towards  carrying  it  on ;  and,  besides  his  own  con- 
tributions, most  of  his  friends  and  relations  upon  his  en- 
couragement became  benefactors;  the  particulars  whereof 
will  appear  in  the  accounts  of  that  noble  structure.  The 
tradition  of  this  undertaking  runs  thus.  They  say  that 
Dr.  Barrow  pressed  the  heads  of  the  university  to  build 
a  theatre;  it  being  a  profanation  and  scandal  that  the 
speeches  should  be  had  in  the  university  church,  and  that 
also  be  deformed  with  scaffolds  and  defiled  with  rude 
crowds  and  outcries.  This  matter  was  formally  considered 
at  a  council  of  the  heads ;  and  arguments  of  difficulty  and 
want  of  supplies  went  strong  against  it.  Dr.  Barrow 
assured  them  that  if  they  made  a  sorry  building  they 
might  fail  of  contributions  ;  but  if  they  made  it  very  mag- 
nificent and  stately,  and  at  least  exceeding  that  at  Oxford, 
all  gentlemen  of  their  interest  would  generously  contri- 
bute ;  it  being  what  they  desired  and  little  less  than 
required  of  them ;  and  money  would  not  be  wanted  as  the 
building  went  up  and  occasion  called  for  it.  But  sage 
caution  prevailed,  and  the  matter  at  that  time  was  wholly 
laid  aside.  Dr.  Barrow  was  piqued  at  this  pusillanimity, 
and  declared  that  he  would  go  straight  to  his  college  and 
lay  out  the  foundations  of  a  building  to  enlarge  his  back 
court  and  close  it  with  a  stately  library,  which  should  be 
more  magnificent  and  costly  than  what  he  had  proposed  to 
them,  and  doubted  not  but  upon  the  interest  of  his  college 
in  a  short  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  And  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word ;  for  that  very  afternoon  he,  with  his  gardeners 
and  servants,  staked  out  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
the  building  now  stands ;  and  Dr.  North  saw  the  finishing 
of  it,  except  the  classes,  which  were  forward  but  not  done 
in  his  time;  and  divers  benefactions  came  in  upon  that 
account ;  wherewith,  and  the  liberal  supply  from  the  col- 
lege, the  whole  is  rendered  complete ;  and  the  admirable 
disposition  and  proportion  on  the  inside  is  such  as  touches 
the  very  soul  of  any  one  who  first  sees  it. 

87.  I  mentioned  before  some   uneasiness   between   the 
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doctor  and  his  seniors  about  elections;  and  since  those 
matters  sunk  deep  in  his  mind  and  some  have  thought  fit 
in  print  to  refer  to  them,  I  shall  relate  all  I  know,  or  have 
credibly  heard,  of  that  matter.  There  was  much  of  con- 
tingency in  what  happened ;  for  two  masters,  Pearson  and 
Barrow,  preceded  our  doctor,  and  both  being  more  addicted 
to  books  than  business  or  government  were  contented  the 
eight  seniors  should  determine  affairs,  and  at  meetings 
readily  joined  in  what  they  agreed.  This  easiness  had 
bred  a  sort  of  expectation  that  what  the  seniors  had  pre- 
determined about  elections,  leases,  &c.  should  pass  cur- 
rent ;  it  being  enough  to  make  the  master  acquainted  or 
to  show  him  their  opinions.  But  our  doctor  did  not  under- 
stand this  method  of  proceeding,  and  consulted  his  own 
reason  and  would  be  guided  by  that  and  that  only  what- 
ever the  rest  thought ;  for  he  looked  upon  himself  as  one 
intrusted  and  bound  by  duty  and  oath  to  act  for  the  good 
of  the  college,  and  for  that  was  answerable  to  his  own  con- 
science; and  nothing  but  reasoning  and  convincing  his 
judgment  would  induce  him  to  comply.  This  behaviour 
seemed  a  little  new  to  them  who  had  been  used  so  much  to 
dictate  as  scarce  to  endure  contradiction;  and  they  used 
all  means,  civil  and  uncivil,  to  reduce  this  master  under 
the  like  reglement  as  the  former.  It  is  hard  to  allege  this  ex- 
traordinary conduct  and  to  rest  it  upon  pure  parole ;  there- 
fore I  shall  add  one  instance  of  fact  which  the  doctor  him- 
self told  me.  Once  at  a  meeting,  the  seniors  had  agreed 
upon  a  business ;  but  the  master  did  not  think  fit  to  join 
with  them  to  establish  it.  They  most  importunately  urged ; 
as  if  their  unanimous  accord  were  reason  enough  to  satisfy 
him.  But  it  was  all  one ;  he  thought  it  unreasonable  and 
positively  refused  to  concur.  At  last  one  of  them  said, 
"  Master,  since  you  will  not  agree,  we  must  rise  and  break 
up  the  meeting."  "  Nay,"  said  the  master,  "  that  you  shall 
not  do,  for  I  myself  will  rise  and  be  gone  first."  And 
accordingly  he  rose  and  went  into  his  chamber,  leaving 
them  in  a  sort  of  consternation  ;  for  they  knew  that  with- 
out their  master  they  could  do  nothing  at  all.  After  a 
while  they  thought  fit  to  drop  their  huff  and,  in  a  proper 
manner,  sent  and  desired  him  to  return  to  them ;  which  he 
did,  and  they  went  on  with  other  business. 
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88.  I  never  heard  him  mention  any  other  sort  of  affront 
done  to  his  face  but  this;  and  it  seemed  to  grieve  him 
because  it  was  during  his  weakness,  of  which  I  am  about 
to  give  an  account ;  for  while  he  was  vegete  and  strong  he 
could  contend,  and  sustain  his  authority  by  the  force  of 
his  reasons  ;  and  those  he  never  failed  to  bestow  fluently. 
But  after  his  first  attack  from  the  fit,  his  body  was  weak 
and  his  utterance  imperfect  and,  what  was  worst  of  all, 
passions  apt  to  rise  in  him,  which  caused  his  epileptic  fits 
to  return ;  whereby  he  was  disabled  as  to  all  serious  de- 
bate and  contention.     And  I  do  believe  that  too  much  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  his  weakness ;   for,  being  near  his 
end,  he  ordered  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  outward 
chapel,  that  the  fellows  might  trample  upon  him  dead  as 
they  had  done  living.     This  was  spoken  in  the  anguish  of 
his  mind  when  he  could  judge  and  would  be  just;  but 
wrangle  he  neither  would  nor  could  because  of  the  hideous 
consequences ;  and  possibly  some  things  might  pass  in  his 
absence  contrary  to  his  mind,  and  on  such  occasions  he 
used  to  throw  out  such  tragical  speeches.     But  we  are  a 
little  too  early  for  such  melancholy  notes. 

89.  I  am  next  to  give  in  the  history  of  the  doctor's  fatal 
sickness,  so  often  touched  upon,  with  the  presumed  occa- 
sion, accession,  and  conclusion ;  and  what  should  that  be 
but  the  end  of  all  things  death  ?  I  have  already  accounted 
for  his  thoughtful  and  studious  course  of  life  and  habitual 
fulness  and  care  in  his  mind.     But  after  he  came  into  a 
post  of  magistracy,  all  his  solicitudes  exasperated,  and  the 
ordinary  refreshments  which  he  sometimes  met  with  before 
failed.     And  I  must  add,  that  as  his  course  of  life  so  his 
diet  was  severe  to  himself ;  for  he  was  always  sober  and 
temperate  and  scarce  spared  the  time  of  eating  from  think- 
ing.    After  morning  prayer  and  a  solitary  dish  of  coffee, 
he  retired  to  his  study  at  the  end  of  a  gallery,  and  there 
he  was  fast  till  noon,  unless  college  or  university  affairs 
called  him  out.     After  his  meals  a  meagre  dish  of  tea,  and 
then  again  to  his  post  till  chapel  and  supper ;  and  then,  if 
he  had  any  friendly  conversation,  it  was  still  in  a  studious 
way,  that  is  discoursing  of  abstruse  matters  which,  how- 
ever pleasant  to  him,  kept  his  head  at  work.     His  chief 
remissions  were  when  some  of  his  nearest  relations  were 
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with  him  or  he  with  them,  and  then,  as  they  say,  he  was 
whole-footed ;  but  this  was  not  often  nor  long  together. 
Some  of  them  used  to  be  free  with  him  and,  in  his  own 
way,  between  jest  and  earnest  tell  him  he  must  indulge 
a  little,  go  abroad  and  be  free  with  a  glass  of  wine 
with  good  company  in  his  college  as  he  used  to  be  with 
them;  that  his  self-denials  would  endanger  his  health, 
and  the  like.  To  which  sort  of  discourse  I  have  heard 
him  return  a  tradition  of  Bishop  Wren  who,  when  he  was 
told  he  must  not  keep  Lent,  his  body  would  not  bear 
it :  "  Will  it  not  ?  "  said  he.  "  Then  'it  is  no  body  for 
me."  And  the  doctor  by  his  life  of  perpetual  thinking 
had  settled  his  mind  in  a  resolution  so  stiff  that  he  often 
seemed  rather  morose  and  humoursome  than,  as  his  con- 
stant profession  was,  to  be  governed  by  reason.  When  his 
friends  have  been  importunate  with  him  to  say  (in  the 
common  forms  of  free  converse),  "Why?  and  for  what 
reason?"  He  hath  answered,  "  Reason  is  to  govern  me, 
but  my  will  is  a  reason  to  every  body  else." 

90.  It  was  very  remarkable  that  nothing  of  any  evil 
which  the  doctor  at  any  time  in  his  life  feared  ever  came 
upon  him;  but  somewhat  else,  and  of  which  he  had  no 
imagination  or  dream,  and  indeed  the  worst,  I  think,  that 
could  befall  human  kind ;  that  is  to  be  paralytic  and  epi- 
leptic. If,  in  his  anticipating  mind,  a  thought  had  entered 
that  he  had  been  obnoxious  to  those  distempers,  I  cannot 
say  how  he  would  have  comported  under  it ;  for  nothing 
could  come  nearer  the  quick  with  him  than  a  distemper 
that  insulted  his  faculties  of  reasoning  and  judgment, 
wherein  his  mind  must  suffer  as  well  ^,s  his  body.  The 
distemper  came  upon  him  by  these  steps;  first,  a  cold, 
then  an  unusual  quantity  of  rheum  discharged  at  his 
throat,  and  the  tonsil  glands  swelled,  and,  at  length,  his 
uvula ;  and,  as  the  course  of  these  colds  is,  a  deal  of  spit- 
ting and  venting  of  rheum  at  his  mouth,  followed.  Here 
is  nothing  extraordinary  but  what  happeneth  in  colds,  and 
being  assisted  with  warm  humectations  and  repose,  the 
disease  itself,  allowing  time  for  it,  makes  the  cure:  and 
what  could  be  done  more  reasonably  than  to  encourage 
that  proper  discharge  of  a  peccant  humour  which  nature 
itself,  and  in  the  way  of  a  common  catarrh,  had  found  out  ? 
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But  that  which  most  concerned  the  doctor  was  the  swel- 
ling of  his  uvula,  which  continuing  over  long,  gave  him, 
that  always  anticipated  extremes,  an  apprehension  that  he 
must  at  length  submit  to  have  it  cut  off.  And  this  opera- 
tion was  so  dreadful  to  him,  that,  to  prevent  it,  he  must 
needs  apply  to  the  most  noted  physicians  in  the  university ; 
and  they  considered  the  case  and  prescribed  as  they  thought 
proper.  But  their  endeavours  succeeded  not,  but  in  all 
appearance  (if  any  judgment  may  be  made  by  events) 
proved  the  ruin  of  their  patient.  And  this  may  be  a  warn- 
ing not  to  seek  extraordinary  remedies  in  ordinary  cases. 

91.  I  fear  that,  in  my  report  of  this  case,  I  may  offend 
the  medical  faculty ;  but  I  am  not  free  to  suppress  or  pal- 
liate matters  of  fact  which  were  of  the  last  concern  to  my 
subject.     If  one  may  be  so  free  to  interpose  a  censure, 
their  fault  (if  any  was)  lay  in  meddling  at  all  and  not 
sending  the  good  man  home  to  his  mother  to  be  nursed. 
But  instead  of  that,  partly  as  I  guess  to  humour  him  and 
partly  to  put  in  practice  their  university  learning,  fell  in 
pesle  mesle  with  their  prescriptions  to  divert  this  flow  of 
rheum  from  discharging  at  his  throat  and  mouth,  and  to 
send  it  another  way.     But  first,  as  they  said,  the  cause  must 
be  removed ;  which  was  to  be  done  by  rectifying  his  diges- 
tions that  rheums  might  not  breed  so  copiously  ;  and  then 
they  might  safely  stop  the  vent.     And  in  order  to  this,  a 
circulatory  course  (as  they  called  it)  of  physic  was  pre- 
scribed enough  to  have  purged  a  strong  man  from  off  his 
legs  ;  and  the  doctor  most  scrupulously  conformed ;  for  he 
had  a  great  regard  to  all  kinds  of  university  learning,  and 
believed  that  of  physic  to  have  more  logical  conclusions  in 
order  to  cures  than  their  own  faculty,  elsewhere,  will  allow 
them.     After  this  career  performed,  the  prescription  was 
to  take  amber  as  tobacco  in  pipes,  and  to  have   certain 
astringent  powders  in  quills  blown  into  his  mouth  upon 
his  uvula.     The  unctuous  smoke  of  the  one  joined  with 
and  held  the  other  so  fast,  that  nothing  might  pass  in  or 
out  that  way.     It  was  not  considered  all  this  while  that 
the  patient  with  his  cathartic  courses  was  grown  so  weak 
and  feeble  that,  in  all  likelihood,  rheums  must  breed  in  his 
body  rather  than  abate. 

92.  But  they  had  a  resigned  patient  to  themselves,  than 
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whom  a  tamer  subject  to  make  experiments  upon  could 
not  have  been  found.  It  is  certain  that,  by  these  methods 
of  physic,  smoke  and  powder,  the  doctor  was  reduced  to 
extreme  weakness  and,  finding  no  amendment,  ventured 
to  come  up  to  his  friends  in  London.  They  knew  nothing 
of  his  having  been  ill ;  for  in  his  letters  he  complained  of 
nothing  b\it  a  cold  he  had  got.  They  were  amazed  to  see 
him  come  helmeted  in  caps  upon  caps  and  meagre  as  one 
newly  crept  out  of  a  fever.  His  regimen  was  no  less 
changed  than  his  habit  and  countenance.  He  must  stir 
little  abroad  and  for  the  world  not  after  sunset,  though  it 
was  July,  (which  was  the  only  time  of  his  friends'  refresh- 
ment abroad)  for  fear  of  increasing  his  rheums.  He  must 
drink  nothing  small  nor  much  of  any  thing.  Grapes  and 
peaches,  being  full  of  humidity,  were  poison  ;  but  nuts  and 
dry  bread  toasted,  without  stint ;  and  all  the  while  at  fit 
periods,  the  pipes  and  powders  came ;  and  one  or  other 
must  blow  for  him.  His  friends  had  no  notion  of  this 
latter  medicament ;  nor,  as  I  guess,  his  physicians  ;  other- 
wise they  had  not  prescribed  nor  we  suffered  the  continu- 
ance of  it.  After  the  doctor's  death,  I  told  the  case  and 
method  to  Dr.  Lower,  the  prime  physician  of  his  time,1  and 
he  said  that  he  would  undertake,  by  the  smoke  of  amber 
only,  to  put  the  soundest  man  in  the  world  into  convulsion 
fits. 

93.  The  doctor's  friends,  having  all  this  wonderful 
alteration  before  them  to  observe,  concluded  him  gone  of 
the  spleen,  and  that  the  best  physic  for  him  was  society, 
plentiful  diet,  and  turning  abroad  in  the  air  when  we 
could  get  him  so  to  do ;  and  not  without  perpetual  raillery 
at  his  caps  and  new  discipline  so  contrary  to  what  he  was 
always  used  to.  Upon  this  account  he  was  taken  down  to 
Hammersmith,  a  country-seat  of  his  best  brother's ;  and 
in  the  space  of  a  month  from  his  first  ^coming  up,  purely 
by  his  coming  into  his  friends'  way  of  living,  between 
London  and  the  country,  a  perfect  cure  of  him  was  made  ; 
and  he  made  no  scruple  of  eating,  drinking,  and  airing  as 
they  did.  His  volumes  of  caps  were  disbanded  ;  his 

1  He  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Willis,  and  was  himself  suc- 
ceeded by  the  famous  Radcliffe.  (Wood's  Ath.  Ox.,  vol.  ii.  p.  857.) 
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countenance  grew  florid  and  his  ordinary  briskness  and 
good  humour  returned  to  him.  Thus  (under  Grod)  by 
pure  relaxation  and  diet  (all  medicines  apart)  this  egre- 
gious cure  was  wrought.  In  this  state  he  returned  to  his 
college  with  good  counsel  enough  to  indulge  as  he  had 
done  with  us ;  and  for  doctors,  to  use  only  the  famous 
three,  Diet,  Quiet,  and  Merriman.  But,  as  to  his  amber 
and  powders,  which  he  cared  not  to  leave  wholly  off,  his 
friends  pretended  not  to  judge  of  them  but  thought  them 
to  be  whims  of  the  physicians  and  as  chips,  neither  evil, 
nor  very  good. 

94.  After  the  doctor  was  returned  to  his  college,  his 
rigours  to  himself  and  austere  course  of  life  also  returned ; 
and  his  rheums  beginning  again  to  flow,  by  like  advice  as 
before,  cathartic,  amber  and  powder  were  reiterated  in 
full  force ;  and  all  without  the  least  regard  to  that  suc- 
cessful experiment  that  was  made  upon  him  in  London. 
So  that  his  body  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  his 
disease  stronger,  the  humour  having  no  vent  at  his  mouth 
as  it  naturally  tended  (for  all  those  parts  were  closed) 
broke  out  in  his  brain ;  and  threw  him  down  all  at  once 
in  a  desperate  apoplexy.  The  manner  of  its  access  was 
this.  The  masters  and  seniors  thought  fit  to  revive  an 
antiquated  discipline,  according  to  the  statutes,  of  ad- 
monishing disorderly  scholars  in  order  (without  amend- 
ment) to  expulsion ;  and  in  the  morning  the  doctor  came 
out  from  the  meeting  (where  probably  he  had  been  a  little 
roiled)  to  perform  his  duty  upon  two  scholars  then  brought 
to  be  admonished.  And  it  was  observed  that  he  ad- 
monished with  more  than  usual  earnestness  and  acrimony 
in  his  speech ;  for  the  lads  were  much  to  blame  and  be- 
haved themselves  very  contumaciously.  When  the  body 
is  weak  passion  is  usually  strong,  and  divers  things  con- 
curred to  stir  it  up  in  him  which  probably  touched  the 
trigger  and,  while  he  was  speaking,  down  he  dropped.  It 
is  possible  that  without  these  circumstances  of  emotion  of 
his  spirits  this  had  not  happened  at  that  time ;  but  then  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  on  some  more  unhappy  place  or 
occasion,  as  preaching  or  in  some  other  solemn  presence, 
the  like  had  happened  ;  but  here  it  was  almost  at  his  bed- 
chamber door.  He  was  immediately  taken  up,  wherein 
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the  two  scholars  were  very  assistant,  and  carried  to  his 
bed,  there  being  little  hopes  of  life  in  him.  But  the  phy- 
sicians were  immediately  sent  for,  and  due  methods  were 
used  as  in  cases  of  apoplexies. 

95.  After  the  ordinary  tormenting  operations  were  over, 
he  recovered  a  little  sense  but  was  excessive  drowsy ;  and 
it  was  judged  that  unless  that  symptom  could  be  con- 
quered he  must  drop  from  them.  Whereupon,  by  direction, 
followed  perpetual  noise  and  clangor  of  one  sort  or  other, 
to  keep  him  awake.  There  was  concert  of  tongs,  firegrate, 
wainscot  drum,  and  dancing  of  curtains  and  curtain  rings, 
such  as  would  have  made  a  sound  man  mad.  It  was  pre- 
sumed that,  if  he  fell  asleep  he  would  never  wake  more ; 
so  his  instruments  were  plied  until  his  good  mother  (who 
was  immediately  sent  for)  came  to  take  care  of  him.  She 
was  a  magnanimous  lady  that  had  nursed  a  large  family 
old  and  young  for  divers  years,  and,  in  experience,  was 
more  than  a  match  for  a  college  of  physicians.  She  saw 
in  what  torment  her  son  lay  drowsy  to  death  and  gave 
attention  to  what  the  physicians  said ;  but  all  the  while 
admired  the  music  they  made.  She  desired  of  the 
physicians  that  her  son  might  have  a  little  sleep.  "  No 
madam,"  said  they,  "  for,  if  he  sleeps  yet,  he  will 
never  wake  again."  The  good  lady  had  no  longer 
patience  but  set  up  her  maternal  authority,  and  told  them 
flat  and  plain  that  her  son  should  have  rest  and  that 
quietly  for  full  two  hours,  and  she  would  answer  the  con- 
sequences. He  was  her  son  and  she  would  have  the 
nursing  of  him.  Thereupon  she  dismissed  the  musicians, 
and  desired  the  learned  and  unlearned  (for  there  were 
many  eavesdroppers  and  news-carriers  in  the  room)  to 
withdraw  and  leave  her.  She  kept  with  her  only  the  maid 
she  brought ;  and  they  two  went  to  work,  ordered  the  bed 
and  laid  the  poor  patient  in  such  a  posture  as  she  thought 
most  proper  for  his  taking  rest ;  and  then,  sending  her 
maid  to  wait  without,  she  sat  herself  down  at  the  bed's 
head  and  all  was  hush  for  the  full  time.  Sometimes  she 
peeped  in  upon  him  and  found  no  reason  to  retrench  any 
part  of  it.  After  this  she  opened  the  curtains  and  called 
in  the  physicians  and  the  rest  that  had  a  mind  to  be  there, 
and  showed  them  how  easy  and  quietly  he  lay  and  breath- 
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ing  as  nature  required.  His  countenance  had  a  good 
colour  and  his  face  was  composed,  which,  before,  was  dis- 
torted in  divers  manners  with  his  eyes  staring  like  one  of 
the  Furies.  "  Now,  doctors,"  said  she,  "  what  think  ye  ?" 
"  But,  Madam,"  said  one,  "  will  he  wake  ?  "  "  You  shall 
see,"  said  she,  and  gently  jogging  him  by  the  arm  as  he 
lay,  he  awoke  and  opening  his  eyes  knew  several  there 
and  spoke  to  them.  The  physicians  were  exceedingly  sur- 
prised; for  they  expected  great  difficulty  in  waking  him 
and  had  been  consulting  of  methods  how  to  do  it. 

96.  Now  the  mine  was  fired,  and  all  the  havoc  it  could 
make  upon  a  poor  mortal  bulwark  of  animated  earth  de- 
termined ;  and  what  remained  was  only  ruin  and  con- 
fusion as  the  blast  had  left  it ;  never  to  be  recovered  into 
its  former  order  and  strength  again.  The  fit  went  off 
but  left  the  doctor  under  an  infliction  of  a  desperate  numb 
palsy  all  on  one  side  of  him  ;  which  the  learned  call  an 
hemiplagia.  He  kept  his  bed  for  some  considerable  time 
before  he  ventured  to  rise ;  and  then  was  able,  only  with 
help  of  a  friend  and  crutch,  to  crawl  a  little  about  the 
room.  His  mouth  and  face  were  drawn  up  on  the  lame 
side,  and  his  left  arm  and  leg  altogether  nervous;  and 
neither  did  him  much  service  as  long  as  he  lived.  But,  in 
time,  the  weak  leg  served  just  to  lean  on,  while  the  other 
got  a  little  forwards  ;  but  itself  was  dragged  after.  He 
dropped  his  crutch,  but  never  ventured  to  walk  far  with- 
out help  at  or  near  his  elbow.  He  told  me  the  images  in 
his  mind  during  this  infliction,  as  far  as  he  could  remember 
them.  First,  during  his  admonishing  he  perceived  him- 
self to  lean  towards  his  left  side ;  and  the  leg  that  shoulc 
have  sustained  him,  seemed  to  have  lost  its  bone  and 
be  like  the  finger  of  a  glove ;  by  which  it  was  plain  to  hii 
that  he  must  fall,  and  accordingly  he  gave  way  to  it. 
After  this  he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  until,  by  help  of  his  mother,  he  had  taken 
little  rest.  And  then,  in  a  dreaming  manner,  his  conceit 
was  that  he  had  got  a  strange  leg  in  bed  with  him  anc 
was  much  perplexed  which  way  to  get  rid  ot  it ;  whether 
he  should  call  to  have  it  taken  away  or  not :  and  it  was 
great  while  before  he  could  bring  himself,  even  awake, 
own  it. 
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97.  It  is  an  uneasy  task,  but  (according  to  the  pro- 
fession I  make  of  truth  for  better  or  worse)  necessary,  to 
show  the  miserable  decay  of  the  doctor's  thinking  and 
memorial  capacities.  What  is  the  difference  between 
manhood  and  puerility,  but  that  the  former  hath  a  large 
stock  of  useful  memoirs  and  also  strength  habituated  to 
action ;  which  the  latter  wanting,  runs  after  levities  and 
any  thing  for  variety  without  choice,  unless  appetite  or 
inclination  (and  even  that  flows  from  experience)  draws 
it?  Suppose  a  hurricane  to  fall  upon  a  sound  man's 
memory  and  obliterate  great  part  of  his  collections  and 
confuse  the  rest,  as  one  may  imagine  a  fine  poem  wrote 
upon  the  sands  and  much  ruffled  by  the  wind.  There 
may  be  enough  left  to  show  it  had  been  good  sense,  but 
the  dignity  of  the  verse  was  lost.  So  the  man  would  lose 
his  judgment  of  true  values  and  relapse  into  a  sort  of 
puerility ;  but  still  his  moral  character,  that  is,  his  will  to 
do  good  or  evil,  remains  unaltered.  This  was  the  case  of 
our  good  doctor.  The  seat  of  his  memory  was  ruffled  by 
the  disease  falling  upon  his  brain  and  nerves,  which  had 
made  such  havoc  that  he  had  no  firm  notion  of  himself  or 
of  any  thing;  but  had  his  experience  to  gather  and  his 
understanding  to  frame  over  again.  After  he  could  lie 
awake  and  think,  I  guess  he  had  some  reflection  that  he 
had  been  over  severe  with  himself  by  too  much  hard  study 
and  abstemiousness,  which,  possibly,  had  brought  that 
disease  over  him  ;  and  then  fancied  he  must  cure  himself 
by  a  course  clean  contrary ;  and  accordingly  he  thought 
that  now  he  must  be  merry  and  jolly.  Pursuant  to  this 
(conjectured)  model,  the  company  that  assisted  about  his 
bed  to  entertain  him  must  find  merry  tales  to  tell,  and  if 
a  little  smutty  the  mirth  paid  for  it.  The  lighter  sort  of 
books  and  frivolous  comedies  were  read  to  him,  and  he 
heard  them  with  notable  attention  and,  at  the  quaint  pas- 
sages, was  unusually  affected,  and  often  laughed  but  (as 
his  visage  was  then  distorted)  most  deformly.  He  fancied 
to  admit  a  young  gentleman  of  the  college,  one  Mr.  Warren, 
to  be  his  reader  in  ordinary,  who  was  very  useful  during  his 
weakness  and  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  much  respect. 
98.  After  he  was  enfranchised  from  his  bed,  and  had 
the  entertainment  they  call  walking  about  his  chamber, 
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and  divers  friends  and  acquaintance  came  and  stayed  with 
him,  he  gathered  some  little  strength.  But  his  levities 
still  continued;  and  he  used  to  please  himself  with  re- 
hearsing paltry  rhymes  and  fables ;  and  what  with  difficulty 
of  utterance  (for  his  speech  was  touched  and  never  perfectly 
recovered),  and  what  with  his  unseemly  laughing,  it  was 
long  before  he  could  get  any  thing  well  out ;  and  at  last 
he  made  but  broken  stuff  of  it.  All  this  was  inexpressible 
grief  and  mortification  to  his  friends,  seeing  that  dismal 
alteration.  They  had  known  his  genius  bright,  and,  in  his 
health,  solemn,  grave,  and  instructive ;  and  his  mirth,  when 
it  happened,  not  without  a  flow  of  pleasant  wit  and,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  ever  decent  and  without  offence  ;  far  from  all 
suspicion  of  a  possibility  that  such  levity  of  humour  and 
discourse  should  ever  appear  in  him.  He  seemed  as  a 
high-flying  fowl  with  one  wing  cut ;  the  creature  offers  to 
fly  and  knows  no  cause  why  he  should  not,  but  always 
comes  with  a  side  turn  down  to  the  ground.  The  doctor 
had  some  remembrances  of  his  former  forces  when  he 
could  mount  up  and  fly ;  now,  his  instruments  on  one  side 
failing  him,  he  was  forced  to  deal  in  low  concerns  and 
reptile  conceits  that  scarce  rose  from  the  ground. 

99.  The  doctor  lived  to  recover  his  faculties  of  mind  and 
powers  of  his  body  in  some  measure ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  one  immense  malady  that  attended  the  palsy  and  held 
him  down,  there  had  been  hopes  of  a  competent  recovery ; 
and  that  malady  was  epileptic  fits.  These  appeared  soon 
after  the  apoplexy  went  off.  They  were  gentle  at  first  but 
continually  invigorated,  and  every  one  of  them  gave  him 
a  twitch  nearer  his  grave.  And  these  were  esteemed  the 
result  of  amber  smoke.  There  happen  many  apoplexies 
and  palsies ;  but  few  come  off  with  an  epilepsy.  These  fits 
came,  nearly,  after  a  month's  interval;  but  were  not  strictly 
prejudicial  or  lunar  (as  old  women  dream).  Any  disorder 
or  intention  of  thought,  a  little  anger,  cold  or  disappoint- 
ment, brought  them,  which  made  him  seek  to  be  as  quiet 
and  still  as  he  could.  They  dejected  his  spirits  to  a  very 
great  degree  and  deprived  him  of  all  comfort ;  and  one 
great  unhappiness  was  that  in  his  fits  he  could  not  help 
biting  his  tongue,  and  that  kept  back  the  recovery  of  his 
speech.  He  found  that  strong  wines  helped  to  put  off  a 
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fit,  which  made  him  when  he  suspected  one  to  desire  it  as  a 
condemned  malefactor  does  a  reprieve,  and  accordingly  he 
used  the  strongest  sherry,  glass  after  glass,  which  formerly 
he  would  have  thought  more  than  a  cup  too  much  ;  but  it 
was  a  reasonable  recruit  of  his  spirits,  which  by  such  fits 
were  of  course  overthrown.  As  the  doctor's  strength  of 
body  decreased  so  the  malignant  fits  returned  thicker, 
but  more  languid ;  for  there  was  scarce  left  substance 
enough  to  sustain  the  rancour  of  them.  After  they  had 
brought  him  almost  to  forget  the  world  and  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  upon  a  couch,  which  was  after  near  five 
years  from  his  first  stroke,  there  was  very  little  left  for 
them  to  do. 

100.  I  must  here  do  a  piece  of  justice  to  the  doctor  and 
his  memory,  by  affirming  upon  my  own  knowledge  that, 
during  the  extremity  of  his  mental  weakness,  his  religious 
principles,  resolution  in  justice,  and  good  will  to  the  world, 
which  I  may  call  universal  charity,  continued  as  entire 
and  in  violated  as  they  were  in  the  strongest  moments  of 
his  life  and,  respecting  his  external  behaviour,  much  more 
zealous  than  before.     Such  a  trial  coming  over  a  man  as 
this  was,  if  he  had  worn  a  mask,  or  had  had  the  least  tinct 
of  hypocrisy,  it  had  gone  off  and  the  pure  man  appeared  as 
he  was.     And  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life  was  of 
great  service  to  him ;  else,  as  happens  to  weak  women  and 
others  in  like  case,  he  might  have  fallen  into  melancholy, 
dejections,  misconstructions  of  Providence,  despair,  and 
the  like  extremes  of  weak  minds.    But,  as  I  said,  whatever 
the  state  of  his  body  was  or  his  capacity  of  study,  his  will 
and  moral  determinations  were  not  in  the  least  wavering. 
There  never  fell  a  word  from  him  tending  to  complaint  or 
discontent  at  his  condition ;  he  would  freely  relate  what 
he  felt  and  how  and  no  more.     He  governed  himself  as 
well  as  he  could;  his  submission  was  absolute  and  l\is 
patience  exquisite. 

101.  I  have  had  two  observations  upon  the  doctor's  case. 
One  is  that,  in  the  progress  of  his  disease,  as  his  body  grew 
weaker  his  judgment  grew  stronger ;  so  that  his  levities 
wore  off  and  he  became  again  sociable.     After  he  retired 
to  the  college  he  dealt  in  the  college  affairs  with  a  sense 
clear  enough,  though  he  could  not  debate  or  contend, 
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because  of  his  fits  which  any  earnestness  brought  upon 
him ;  and  they  continually  left  him  weaker.  After  the 
first  year  of  his  illness  he  behaved  himself  with  gravity 
and  respect ;  and  the  chief  failing  that  appeared  in  him 
was  an  over  repetition  of  gratulatories  and  compliments, 
and  a  greater  inclination  to  silence  than  formerly  he  had. 
The  other  observation  is,  that  strength  or  weakness  of  body 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  will  and  morality  in  relation 
to  duty  and  honesty.  Nay  farther,  that  strength  of  parts 
or  understanding,  which  in  itself  is  not  free,  doth  not 
control  the  will  which  is  free.  And  here  we  are  not  to 
argue  moral  honesty  or  knavery  in  any  man  on  account  of 
his  strength  of  body  or  mind  ;  for  it  is  found  that  the 
best  parts  are  often  joined  with  the  most  corrupt  natures, 
witness  the  famous  heretics,  politicians,  and  malefactors. 
Therefore  they  are  much  to  blame  who  argue  against  any 
thing  of  duty  from  the  examples  of  any  persons  strong  in 
wit  and  invention  ;  who,  with  all  their  sophistry,  may  have 
a  corrupt  will.  Every  man  hath  wit  enough  to  be  upright. 
It  may  be  said  that  Providence  hath  dispensed  strength 
of  mind  unequally ;  and  the  like  may  be  pretended  of  form, 
beauty,  and  wealth.  But  no  man  can  complain  for  want 
of  free-will  whereby  he  is  justified.  Men  may  be  forced 
to  act  but  never  to  will  ill  things.  Accordingly  the  doctor, 
to  his  last  behaved  himself  in  his  college  in  maintaining 
the  statutable  order,  steadily  doing  justice  to  the  deserving 
scholars  and  discouraging  others.  Nor  was  it  possible,  by 
any  means  fair  or  foul,  to  move  or  corrupt  him  to  any  act 
against  his  judgment  or  conscience. 

102.  But  now,  before. we  part,  I  shall  add  a  few  words 
about  the  doctor's  manner  of  passing  his  time  in  his  weak- 
ness. After  he  was  able  to  go  abroad  and  to  use  his  coach, 
which  he  did  not  without  much  trouble  and  assistance,  he 
went  sometimes  to  visit  his  mother  near  Bury,  where  he 
passed  his  time  most  easy  and  to  his  content,  because  it 
was  void  of  all  manner  of  business.  He  there  made  the 
proofs  of  his  ability  to  preach,  and  with  much  ado  was  got 
into  the  country  pulpit.  His  matter  was  very  plain  and 
pious ;  but  he  laboured  under  such  an  invincible  want  of 
utterance,  and  what  he  did  speak  was  with  so  much  pain 
and  deformity  as  rather  mortified  than  edified  the  congre- 
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gation ;  and  at  length  he  was  forced,  for  fear  of  his  fits,  to 
leave  off  abruptly.  He  desired  also  to  resume  a  little  study 
and  the  use  of  his  pen  ;  but  his  fits  said  nay.  Therefore, 
finding  that  all  preparation  towards  any  actual  exercise  of 
his  duty  threw  him  into  fits,  he  was  forced  to  be  contented 
with  having  a  good  will  and  made  his  utmost  proffers 
towards  it.  His  mother  parted  with  her  woman  to  be  his 
constant  attendant  and  nurse,  and  she  commonly  travelled 
and  went  abroad  with  him ;  and,  without  so  good  a  servant 
and  friend,  he  had  passed  his  time  very  painfully.  He 
often  went  to  London  and  resided  at  his  prebendary; 
which  was  a  pleasing  variety  to  him.  All  the  service  his 
friends  could  do  him  was  to  visit  and  indulge  and  con- 
verse merrily  and  freely  with  him.  He  did  not  well 
bear  long  visits ;  especially  of  those  whom  he  did  not  much 
like.  If  he  found  a  disposition  to  fits,  he  called  for 
wine  which  re-invigorated  his  spirits.  His  best  diversion 
was  variety ;  and  he  had  most  of  that  in  London ;  for 
he  could  creep  about  the  cloisters  to  prayers  and  to  visit 
his  neighbours. 

103.  In  these  marches  the  beggars  had  found  him  out 
and  marked  him  for  their  own  ;  and  he  always  carried  a 
cash  on  purpose  for  them.  They  knew  his  motions  as  well 
as  if  they  had  been  his  domestics.  He  scarce  ever  failed 
of  giving  every  one  that  asked,  something.  Always  at  his 
taking  coach  and  lighting  his  attendance  was  great;  and 
whoever  was  with  him  must  stay  till  the  dole  was  finished. 
Sometimes,  if  he  fancied  them  good  people  in  a  garb  of 
humility,  he  would  ask  their  prayers,  which  they  plenti- 
fully bestowed,  in  his  hearing  at  least ;  and  probably  with 
a  true  zeal  for  he  was  the  best  master  they  had.  These 
charities  were  public,  and  all  besides  what  must  necessarily 
be  so,  he  affectedly  concealed.  By  his  last  will  he  left  a 
full  fourth  part  of  all  his  estate  to  be  distributed  to  poor 
people,  which,  by  his  best  brother,  whom  he  made  his  sole 
executor,  and  those  that  came  under  him,  was  done.  His 
devotions,  besides  the  public  service  of  the  chapel,  and 
churches  where  he  was  (which  he  never  failed  if  he  was 
able),  were  no  less  affectedly  secreted  than  his  charities; 
for  they  were  always  in  perfect  privacy  and  by  himself. 
He  had  certainly  a  sound  mind,;  would  to  God  his  body 
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had  been  so  too !  About  three  or  four  years  after  his  first 
illness,  he  made  his  last  retirement  to  Cambridge  and 
seemed  to  bid  all  his  friends  adieu  ;  and  there  he  passed 
the  sorry  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  most  alone  by 
himself,  for  his  mother  was  dead  and  his  most  esteemed 
friends  engaged  in  great  dealings  above.  He  declined 
college  business  which,  because  of  his  too  sensible  inca- 
pacity, he  found  he  could  not  administer  to  his  mind. 
He  took  most  to  silence,  and,  however  seldom  yet  when  he 
did  speak  it  was  much  to  the  purpose,  and  often  very 
pathetic  and,  perhaps,  being  offended,  reseutingly  sar- 
castic. He  frequently  wrote  to  his  best  brother,  which 
he  could  with  his  sound  hand  do  at  times,  and  as  he 
found  himself  easy.  I  have  seen  some  of  those  letters, 
which,  as  I  remember,  were  in  a  fervent  or  rather  naming 
style,  upon  the  subjects  of  his  esteem  and  value  and  his 
own  wretched  unworthiness.  But  they  are  all  gone  to  the 
fire  or  swept  aside  and  out  of  my  reach.  His  weakness  of 
body  continually  increased  and  his  fits  came  on  quicker. 
His  chief  ease  was  the  couch,  where  he  usually  lay  expect- 
ing fits  and  wishing  for  death,  the  only  means  to  free  a 
limpid  soul,  as  his  certainly  was,  from  that  dungeon  of 
flesh  in  which  he  lay  stuck  fast  as  in  a  mire.  At  length, 
in  one  of  his  fits  as  was  supposed,  without  discovery  of 
any  pain,  about  April  1683,  he  went  out  rather  than  died. 
He  lies  interred  in  the  ante-chapel,  as  he  directed  in  his 
lifetime  and,  as  was  noted,  nothing  significative  but  J.  N. 
upon  a  small  stone  over  him.  He  was  desirous,  if  he 
could  not  leave  somewhat  behind  him  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered, of  which  (as  I  have  shown)  he  never  was 
satisfied,  not  to  be  remembered  at  all. 

104.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  if  he  had  married  it 
would  have  preserved  him  longer,  for  the  cares  of  a  family 
are  frequent  and  importune  enough,  but  interrupted. 
These,  compounded  with  his  studies,  had  relieved  both. 
And  he  was  not  at  all  averse  to  it,  for  he  used  to  say  that 
a  rich  wife  was  a  good  benefice  ;  and  he  found  no  topic 
more  for  his  purpose  in  rallying  his  friends  than  that. 
Once  he  observed  that,  at  one  of  his  best  brother's  chris- 
tenings, there  was  a  grievous  clutter  about  gossips,  enter- 
tainments, nurses,  &c.  ,He  comes  to  his  brother,  and 
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"  Seriously,"  said  he,  "  and  as  I  am  a  living  man,  brother, 
there  is  more  than  one  would  imagine  in  that  saying, — 
'  Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life.'  "  In  a  word  ;  however  the 
doctor  pleased  himself  with  whetting  his  wit  upon  his 
married  friends  to  such  a  degree  as  they  scarce  bore, 
they  yet  were  pleased :  for  his  girds  were  oblique  and 
touched  to  the  quick,  but  not  directly  exceptionable; 
and  they  commonly  brought  a  shower  of  like  hail  upon 
himself. 

105.  I  know  nothing  of  exception  justly  taken  to  him 
during  his  whole  life,  although  he  was  a  scholar  almost 
universally  known  and  observed,  unless  it  were  after  he 
came  to  the  government  of  the  college ;  and  then  only  for 
his  rigorous  exaction  of  duty  and  order  in  the  scholars 
and  severe  justice  in  elections.  As  to  the  former,  he  was 
taken  for  an  innovator  but  by  the  disorderly  only ;  and 
those  carried  it  so  far  as  to  say,  his  passionate  severity 
(which  they  called  malice)  brought  his  disease  upon  him. 
For  the  other ;  although  the  seniors  were  much  piqued  at 
him  for  not  always  agreeing  with  them,  it  was  only  among 
themselves  and  in  particular  cases.  Neither  side  carried 
it  farther  into  malice  and  rancour,  whence  open  faction 
and  party-making  might  flow.  The  doctor  contented  him- 
self with  the  ordinary  allowance,  and  never  made  any 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  college 
nor  squandered  their  monies  in  decorations,  or  otherwise, 
after  his  own  fancy  or  advantage,  to  the  oppression  of  the 
fellows.  If  any  have  done  otherwise  since,  let  them  go 
away  with  the  honour  of  it.  And  as  to  the  late  contro- 
versies between  the  master  and  his  fellows,  in  which  they 
have  on  both  sides  alluded  to  our  doctor's  case.it  is  certain 
it  signified  no  more  to  the  questions  of  right  depending 
amongst  them,  than  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  For  what 
was  it  to  the  purpose  if  Dr.  North  vexed  the  fellows  or 
they  him,  and  in  some  particular  instances  only,  and  those 
not  referred  to  the  profit  of  either  but  only  to  government 
in  the  college?  but  so  people  in  difference  are  apt  to  scold. 
I  might  here  insert  their  several  prints ;  but,  having  de- 
clared the  whole  matter  in  itself  impertinent  and  withal 
not  touching  our  doctor  in  any  respect,  I  hope  it  may  be 
excused.  And  here  I  leave  the  good  doctor,  freed  from 
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his  unhappy  case  of  flesh, — but,  withal,  a  bright  example 
of  orthodox  religion,  learning,  justice,  and  good  will, — 
to  his  eternal  rest,  and  assurance  of  the  rewards  of  well 
doing. 
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Selections.     With  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  Leigh  Hunt. 

BECKM,VNN  (J.)  History  of  Inven- 
tions, Discoveries,  and  Origins.  With 
Portraits  of  Beckmann  and  James  Watt. 

2  VOls. 

BELL  (Robert).— Set  Ballads,  Chaucer, 
Green. 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson,  with 
the  TOUR  in  the  HEBRIDES  and 
TOttNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
, Napier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Vicar  of  Holkham,  Editor  of  the 
Cambridge  Edition  of  the  '  Theological 
Works  of  Barrow.1  With  Frontispiece  to 
each  vol.  6  vols. 

BREMER'S      (Frederlka)      Works. 

Trans,  by  M.  Howitt.  Portrait.  4  vcls. 


BRINK  (B.  T.)  Early  English  Litera- 
ture (to  Wiclif).  By  Bernhard  ten  Brink. 
Trans,  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Kennedy. 

BRITISH  POETS,  from  Milton  to  Kirke 
White.  Cabinet  Edition.  With  Frontis- 
piece. 4  vols. 

BROWNE'S   (Sir    Thomas)   Works. 

Edit,  by  S.  Wilkin,  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
Life  of  Browne.  Portrait.  3  volf  . 

BURKE'S  Works.    6  vols. 

-  Speeches  on  the  Isipeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings  ;  and  Letters,     a  vols. 

-  Life.     By  J.  Prior.    Portrait. 

BURNS  (Robert).  Life  of.  By  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  With  Notes  and  Appendices  by 
W.  S.  Douglas.  Portraft. 

BUTLER'S   (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Reli- 

gion; Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature  ;  with  Two 
Dissertations  on  Identity  and  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.  With  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  Memoir.  Portrait. 

CAMOEN'S  Lnaiadj  or  the  Discovery 
of  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  Trans,  from 
the  Portuguese,  with  Dissertation,  His- 
torical Sketch,  and  Life,  by  W.  J.  Mickle. 
5th  edition. 

CARAFAS  (The)  of  Maddaloni. 
Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans. 
by  Alfred  de  Reumont.  Portrait  of  Mas- 
saniello. 

CARREL.  The  Counter-Revolution 
in  England  for  the  Re-establishment  of 
Popery  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
by  Armand  Carrel  ;  with  Fox's  History  of 
James  1  1  .  and  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir  of 
James  II.  Portrait  of  Carrel. 


CARRUTHERS.-6V/ 

trated  Library. 


BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


CART'S  Dante.  The  Vision  of  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paiadise.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Gary,  M.A.  With  Life,  Chronolo- 
gical View  of  his  Age,  Notes,  and  Index 
of  Proper  Names.  Portrait. 

This  is  the  authentic  edition,  containing 
Mr.  Gary's  last  corrections,  with  additional 
notes. 

CELLINI  (Benvenuto).  Memoirs  of, 
by  himself.  With  Notes  of  G.  P.  Carpani. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  Portrait. 

CERVANTES'  Galatea.  A  Pastoral 
Romance.  Trans,  by  G.  W.  J .  Gyll. 

Exemplary   Novels.     Trans,   by 

W.  K.  Kelly. 

Don    Quixote    de    la    Mancha. 

Motteux's  Translation  revised.  With  Lock- 
hart's  Life  and  Notes.  2  vols. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Works.  With 
Poems  formerly  attributed  to  him.  With  a 
Memoir,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sary, by  R.  Bell.  Improved  edition,  with 
Preliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.  Portrait.  4  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing  Rasselas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and 
The  Sentimental  Journey. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gion. Portrait. 

Aids  to  Reflection.    Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ;  and  Essays  on 
Faith  and  the  Common  Prayer-book.  New 
Edition,  revised. 

Table-Talk   and   Omniana.    By 

T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Lectures    on    Shakspere     and 

other  Poets.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Containing  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
1811-12  by  J.  P.  Collier,  and  those  de- 
livered at  Bristol  in  1813. 

Biographia  Literarla;  or,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions ;  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 

Miscellanies,    .Esthetic    and 

Literary  ;  to  which  is  added.  THE  THEORY 
OF  LIFE.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

COMMINES.— See  Philip. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.  3  vols. 

COWPER'S  Complete  Works,  Poems, 

Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit, 
with  Memoir  by  R.  Seuthey.  45  En- 
gravings. 8  vols. 


COXE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  ot 
Marlborough.  With  his  original  Corre- 
spondence, from  family  records  at  Blen- 
heim. Revised  edition.  Portraits.  3  vols. 
***  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of  Marl- 
borough's  campaigns,  410.  IOT.  dd. 

History  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

From  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy  by 
Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh  to  the  Death  of 
Leopold  II.,  1218-1792.  By  Archdn.  Coxe. 
With  Continuation  from  the  Accession  of 
Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
4  Portraits.  4  vols. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the  most 

Eminent  British  Painters.  With  Notes 
and  16  fresh  Lives  by  Mrs.  Heaton.  3  vols. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  With  Prefaces  and  Notes,  in- 
ducing those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Portrait.  7  vols. 

DE  LOLME'S  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  it  is  compared  both  with  the 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  the 
other  Monarchies  of  Europe.  Edit.,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Macgregor,  M.P. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction.  With 
Introduction  and  Supplement  adapting  the 
work  to  present  requirements.  By  Henry 
Wilson.  2  vols. ,  $s.  each. 

ELZE'S  Shakespeare.— Ste  S/iahsteare 

EMERSON'S  Works.  3  vols.  Most 
complete  edition  published. 

Vol.  I.— Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 

Vol.  II. — English  Trails,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III.— Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  Papers 
(hitherto  uncollected) — May-Day,  &c. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence. Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Por- 
trait. 2  vols. 

Lectures  at  Broadmead  Chapel. 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    2  vols. 

Critical   Essays  contributed  to 

the  '  Eclectic  Review.'  Edit,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.  2  vols. 

Essays :  On  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self; on  the  epithet  Romantic ;  on  the 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Proua- 
gation  of  Christianity  in  India. 

Essay  on  the  Improvement  of 

Time,   with  Notes  of  Sermons  and  other 
Pieces.     N.  S. 

Fosteriana  :  selected  from  periodical 

papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Bohn. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  3.)— See  Carrtl. 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes ;  including  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  others.  7  vols.  2  Maps  and  Portrait. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swamvick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.  14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and  An- 
nals. Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV. — Novels  and  Tales  :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Npuvelette. 

Vol.  V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol.  VI. — Conversations  with  Eckerman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII. — Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
Dorothea. 

Vol.  VIII.— Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  — Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 


Vol.  XII. — Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  XII I . — Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

Correspondence  with   Schiller. 

2  vols. — See  Schiller, 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.    5  vols. 

Vol.1.— Life, Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II.— Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV. — Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  V.  —  Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE,  MARLOW,  and   BEN 

JONSON  (Poems  of).    With  Notes  and 
Memoirs  by  R.  Bel!. 

GREGORY'S    (Dr.)    The  Evidences, 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 

GRIMM'S  Household  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  a 
vols. 


GUIZOT'S  History  of  Representative 

Government  in  Europe.  Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

English  Revolution  of  1640.  From 

the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Diath. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  Portrait. 

History  of  Civilisation.    From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  Portraits.  3  vols. 

HALL'S   (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 

Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Essay  by  J.  Foster.  Portrait. 

HAUFF'S    Tales.     The  Caravan  — The 

Sheikh  of  Alexandria  —  The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.  Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II.— Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  Housa 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III. — Transformation,  and  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

HAZLTTT'S  (W.)  Works.  7  vo!s. 
Table-Talk. 

The  Literature   of  the  Age    of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

English  Poets  and  English  Comic 

Writers. 

The  Plain  Speaker.    Opinions  on 

Books,  Men,  and  Things. 

• Round    Table.      Conversations    of 

James  Northcote,  R.A.  ;   Characteristics. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter- 
slow. 

Spirit    Of   the    Age;    or,   Contem- 
porary  Portraits.      New  Edition,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  ia  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B. 

Travel-Pictures.    The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Norderncy,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 
gether with  the  Romantic  School.  Trans, 
by  F.  Storr.  With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.  The  Serapion 
Brethren.  Vol.  I.  Trans,  by  Lt.-CoI. 
Ewing.  [Vol.  II.  in  the  press. 

HOOPER'S     (G.)     Waterloo  :     The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon:  a  Hi>- 
tcry  of  the  Campaign  of  iSij.  By  George 
Hooper.  AVith  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
Edition,  re',  i 


BOHWS  LIBRARIES. 


HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic  Works. 

Hernani— Ruy  Bias— TheKing's  Diversion. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.     Collected  by 

H.  L.  Williams. 

HUNGARY :  its  History  and  Revo- 
lution, with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.  Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Memoirs  ! 
of.  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Autobio-  • 
graphy,  and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 

Portrait. 

IRVING'S    (Washington)    Complete 

Works.     15  vols. 

Life  and  Letters.    By  his  Nephew, 

Pierre  E.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Portrait.  2  vols. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion.  Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus.  2  vols. 

Louis  XIV.    Portraits.    2  vols. 

JAMESON    (Mrs.)     Shakespeare's 

Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  PAUL Set  Richter. 

JOHNSON'S    Lives    of   the    Poets. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Alexander. 
Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.  2  vols. 

JONSON  (Ben).  Poems  of*— See  Greene. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavins),  The  "Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical 
and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  Wood/all's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes of  Handwriting.  2  vols. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Elizur  Wright.  ' 

LAMARTTNE'S   The    Girondists,  or 

Personal  Mei-oirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.  3  vols. 

— —  The  Restoration  of  Monarchy 
in  France  (a  Sequel  to  The  Girondists). 
5  Portraits.  4  vols. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Ella  and  Ellana. 

Complete  Edition.     Portrait. 


LAMB'S    (Charles)     Specimens     of 

English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  Notes,  with  the  Extracts  from 
the  Garrick  Plays. 

Talfourd's   Letters  of  Charles 

Lamb.  New  Edition,  by  W.  Caiew 
Hazlitt.  2  vol.". 

LANZI'S   History   of  Painting   in 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  i8th 
Century.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
Portraits  of  Raffaelle,  Titian,  and  Cor- 
reggio,  after  the  Artists  themselves.  Trans, 
by  T.  Roscoe.  3  vols. 

LAPPENBERG  S  England  under  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.  Thorpe, 
F.S.A.  2  vols. 

LESSENG'S  Dramatic  Works.  Com- 
plete. By  E.  Bell,  M.A.  With  Memoir 
by  H.  Zimmern.  Portrait,  a  vols. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Ancients. 
Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works,  con- 
taining Human  Understanding,  with  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Malebranche's  Opinions,  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Reading  and  Study. 
With  Preliminary  Discourse,  Analysis,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  Portrait.  2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from 

his  Common-place  Books.  By  Lord  King. 

LOCKHART  ( J.  G.)— See  Bums. 
LONSDALE  (Lord) — See  Carre!. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  and 
LUTHER'S  CATECHISM.  Portrait  after 
Cranach. 

Autobiography. — See  Mkhckt. 

MACHIAVELLI'S  History  of  Flo- 
rence, THE  PRINCE,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.  Portrait. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  of.— See  Greene. 

MARTTNEAU'S     (Harriet)    History 

of  England  (including  History  of  the  Peace) 
from  1800-1846.  5  vols. 

MENZEL'S   History   of  Germany, 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean 
War.  Portraits.  3  vols. 

MICHELET'S  Autobiography  of 
Luther  Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  With 
Notes. 

The  French    Revolution   to   the 

Flight  of  the  King  in  1791.     Ar.  .S. 

MIGNET'S  The  French  Revolution, 

from  1789  to  1814.     Portrait  of  Napoleon. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  With  Pre. 
face,  Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.  5  vols. 

Poetical  Works.  With  120  Wood 

Engravings.  2  vols. 

Vol.  I. — Paradise  Lost,  complete,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index. 

Vol.  II. — Paradise  Regained,  and  other 
Poems,  with  Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poems. 

MITFORD'S  (Miss)  Our  Village. 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery. 
2  Engravings,  a  vols. 

MOLIERE'S  Dramatic  "Works.  I, 
English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.  3  vols. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  good  a  translation  of 
Moliere  as  can  be  given.' — Academy. 

MONTAGU.  Letters  and  Works  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Wharncliffe's  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  With  steel  plates.  a 
vols.  5;.  each. 

MONTESQOTEU'S    Spirit   of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir.  2  vols. 

NEANDER  Dr.  A.)  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.  With  Short  Memoir.  10  vols. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  In  its  His- 
torical Connexion  and  Development. 

The    Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tullian.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  a  vols. 

Lectures    on     the    History    of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ry- 
land. 2  vols. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life  In 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  including 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland. 

OCKLEY  (S.)  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik.  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Prof,  of  Arabic 
in  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd  edition. 

PERCY'S  Rcllques  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  consisting  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary.  2  vols. 


PHILIP  DE  COMMINES.  Memoirs 
of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  J.  de  Troyes.  With  a  Life 
and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Scoble.  Portraits. 
2  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Newly  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes  and  Life,  by  A 
Stewart,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  jind  G.  Long,  M.A. 
4  vols. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.    Selections 

from  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  With  Introductory  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J. 
Lmton.  Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic  Works. 
A  metrical  English  version,  with  Bio- 
graphical notice.  By  R.  Bruce  Boswcll, 
M.A.,  Oxon.  Vol.  I. 

Contents  :—  The  Thebaid  —Alexander 
the  Great — Andromache— The  Litigants— 
Britannicus — Berenice. 

RANKE  (L.)  History  of  the  Popes, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  their  Conflicts 
with  Protestantism  in  the  i6th  and  171(1 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Portraits 
of  Julius  II.  (after  Raphael),  Innocent  X. 
(after  Velasquez),  and  Clement  VII.  (after 
Titian).  3  vols. 

History  of  Servla.    Trans,  by  Mrs. 

Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Ten- 
tonic  Nations.  1494-1514.  Trans,  by 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gneist's 
'History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

REUMONT  (Alfred  Ae).—Sec  Caro/os. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 
With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.  2  vols. 

RICH  TER  (Jean  Panl).  Levana, 
a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

—  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces, 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 

of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewing. 

The  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  of  Leo  X.,  with 
Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser- 
tation on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits. 

2  vols. 

Lorenzo   de'  Medici,  called    'The 

Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Notes, 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.  With  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,     History    of,    from    the 

earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.  3  Portraits,  a  vols. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER'S  Works.    7  vols. 

Vol.  1. — History  of  the  Thirty  Years' War. 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.  Portrait. 

Vol.  II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  the  Reign 
cf  Henry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

Vol.  III.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stuart.  Mellish  — Maid  of  Or- 
leans. Anna  Si«anwick — Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).  Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre,    i 

Vol.  IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Love  and 
Intrigue^Demetrius — Ghost  Seer — Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  V.— Poems.     E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI. — Essays,  vEsthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wailenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge. — William 
Tell.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
SCHILLER  and  GOETHE.  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  A.D.  1794-1805. 
With  Short  Notes  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 
2  vols. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.)  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.  By  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 

and  Modern. 

The  Philosophy  of  History.  With 

Memoir  and  Portrait. 

Modern  History,  with  the  Lectures 

entitled  Caesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  By  L.  Purcel 
and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

—  ^Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 
Works,  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  the  Language  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Indians.  By  E.  J.  Millington. 
SCHLEGEL  (A.  W.)  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  Portrait. 
SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Works.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 

Early  Letters.    Translated  by  May 

Herbert. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic  Art. 
The  History  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici.  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schrr.itz.  2  vols. 

SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  55. 


SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works.  With 
Memoir.  Portrait  (after  Reynolds). 

SKEAT  (Rev.  W.  W.)-See  Chaucer. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  South  of  Europe.  With  Notes 
and  Memoir  by  T.  Roscoe.  Portraits  of 
Sismondi  and  Dante.  2  vols. 

The  specimens  of  early  French,  Itr.Han, 
Spanish,  and  Portugese  Poetry,  in  English 
Verse,  by  Gary  and  others. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.  Reprinted  from  the  Sixth 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ernest 
Belfort  Bax.  2  vols. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
byDugald  Stewart. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures  on 
Modern  History  ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  2  vols. 

— -  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. With  Index.  2  vols. 

SOUTHEY.— See  Confer,  Wesley,  and 
(Illustrated  Library)  Nelson. 

STURM'S  Morning  Communings 
with  God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLY.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of, 
Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  Por- 
traits. 4  vols. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain- 
ing the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrait. 

THD3RRY'S  Conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans ;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conse- 
quences in  England  and  the  Continent. 
By  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir.  2  Por- 
traits. 2  vols. 

TROYE'S  (Jean  de).  —  See  Philip  de 
Cotnmines. 

ULRICI  (Dr.)— See  Shakespeare. 

VASARI.  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  vols.,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  J.  P.  Richter. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

WESLEY,  the  Life  of.  and  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
Southey.  Portrait.  $s. 

WHEATLEY.  A  Rational  Illustra- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  being 
the  Substance  of  everything  Liturgical  in 
all  former  Ritualist  Commentators  upon  the 
subject.  Frontispiece. 

YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 
Edited  l>y  Miss  Betham  Edwards.  With 
a  Portrait. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  at  5*.  each.     (5^.  ror.  per  set.) 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  N.  S.  45  Engravings  (after  Van- 
dyke, Lely,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c.). 

N.B. — This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  contained  in  no 
other  edition. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
4  vols.  N.  S.  With  Appendix  containing 
additional  Letters,  an  Index,  and  31  En- 
gravings (after  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
Holbein,  Kneller,  &c.). 


JESSE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  42 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.  7  Portraits. 

NU GENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials  of 
Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  12  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 

8uecns     of  England    from    the    Norman 
onrjuest.      From    authentic    Documents, 
public  and  private.     6  Portraits.     6  vols. 
N.S. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen   of  Scots. 

2  Portraits.    2  vols. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.     With  2  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols.  at  $s.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (3/.  igs.  per  set.) 


BACON'S  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.    A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena.'  5.1. 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 
An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of '  The  Life  of  Goethe.* 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
2  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  of  History.  By 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S   Critique   of  Pure  Reason. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 
Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
graphy and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 
A  Popular  Manual.  By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History  Philo- 
sophically Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.  4  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  'Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.  2  vols. 

Vol.   I. — Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus 
—Political  Treatise. 

Vol.   II. —  Improvement  of  the  Under- 
standing— Ethics — Letters. 

TENNEMANN'S  Manual  of  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy.  Trans,  by  Rev.  A. 
Johnson,  M.A. 


BOUNDS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

15  Voh.  at  5^.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (3/.  13^.  6J.  per  set.) 


BLEEK.     Introduction   to    the   Old 

Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln.  2  vols. 

CHILLI  NGWORTH'S    Religion    of 

Protestants.     3$.  64. 

EUSEBIUS.     Ecclesiastical  History 

of  Eusebius  Pamphilius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAGRIUS.    History  of  the  Church. 

— See  Theodoret. 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  A.D.  1536  to  A.D.  1615. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


PHILO-JUDJEUS,    Works    of.     The 

Contemporary  of  Josephus.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.  4  vols. 

PHILOSTORGITJS.    Ecclesiastical 

History  of. — See  Sozomen, 

SOCRATES'  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Comprising  a  History  of  the  Church  from 
Constantino,  A.D.  305,  to  the  38th  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  History. 
A.D.  324-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re- 
marks by  yalesius,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  ECCLESIASTICAL  His 
TORY  OF  PHILOSTORGIUS,  as  epitomised  by 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRTUS.    His- 

lories  of  the  Church  from  A.D.  332  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  A.D. 
427  ;  and  from  A.D.  431  to  A.D.  544.  With 
Memoirs. 

WIESELER'S  (Karl)  Chronological 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY. 

35  Voh.  at  5-r.  each.     (8/.  i$s.per  set.) 


ANGLO-SAXON   CHRONICLE.  —  See 

Bede. 
ASSER'S  Life  of  Alfred See  Six  O.  E. 

Chronicles. 
BEDE'S    (Venerable)    Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHTCTS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  METRES  OF  BOBTHIUS,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S     Popular    Antiquities    of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
trating the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincial Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.  3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  the    CRUSADES. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vinsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popular 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Account 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso- 
ciated with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arculf, 
Wilhbald,  Bernard,  Ssewulf,  Sigurd,  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
De  la  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell  ;  all  un- 
abridged. With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.  Map  of  Jerusalem. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 


ELLIS  (G.)  Specimens  of  Early  En- 
glish Metrical  Romances,  relating  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c. 
&c.  With  Historical  Introduction  by  J.  O.  ! 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

ETHEL  WERD,     Chronicle   ot.—See 

Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

FLORENCE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations  : 
comprising    Annals    of    English    History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the    j 
Reign  of  Edward  I.     Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of.— See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Enter- 
taining Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.  Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILD  AS.    Chronicle  ot.—See  Six  O.  E. 

Chronicles. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  Histori- 
cal Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  His- 
tory of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II.  ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  an  old  MS. 

INGULPH'S  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  CONTINUATION  by 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Fairy  My- 

thologyj  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece bv  Cruikshank. 

LEPSIUS'S    Letters   from    Egypt, 

Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which  are  added,  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Horner.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiquities,  or 

an  Historical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Religions,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandinavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  PROSE 
EDDA,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  '  Eyrbyggia  Saga  ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Glossary 
and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


MARCO  POLO'S  Travels ;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.  Edit,  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English  His- 
tory, from  1235  to  1273.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3  vols.— 
See  also  Roger  of  Wendovcr. 

MATTHEW   OF   WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  A.D.  1307.  By 
C.  D.  Yonge.  2  vols. 

NENNIUS.  Chronicle  ot.—  See  Six 
O.  E.  Chronicles. 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS'  Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
CHRONICLE  OF  St.  EVROULT.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.  4  vols. 

FAULTS  (Dr.  R.}  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.  Frontispiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  of. — See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 
English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  A.D.  732  to  A.D.  1 201.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  2  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Flowers 

of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.D.  1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  2  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 
viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni 
cles  of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  Portrait  ol  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF     MALMESBURY'S 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  Frontispiece. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Collection 
of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Popu- 
lar Tales  and  Traditions,  from  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German.  Edit,  by  B.  Thorpe. 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED    LIBRARY. 

83  Vols.  at  5.!-.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (2O/.  13^.  6d.  per  set.) 

DANTE,  in  English  Verse,  by  I.  C.Wright, 
M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flax  man. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its  Build- 
ings and  Antiquities.  An  Account  of  the 
City,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Map,  and 
Plan.  ?s.  6d. 

Rome:    History   of  the    City,   with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  2  Maps. 

GIL    BLAS.     The   Adventures   of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett. 
24  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etch- 
ings by  Cruikshank.  612  pages.  6s. 

GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger. 
man  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  By  Edgar 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Cruik- 
shank and  Ludwig  Grimm.  3*.  6d. 

HOLBEIN'S    Dance    of   Death  and 

Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 
graved in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 
His:crical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
ethers ;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  Landseer. 


ALLEN'S   (Joseph,  R.N.)   Battles  of 

the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans.  2  vols. 

ANDERSEN'S  Danish  Fairy  Tales. 
By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  1 20  Wood  Engravings. 

ARIOSTO'S     Orlando     Furioso.     In 

English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 

EECHSTEIN'S  Cage  and   Chamber 

Birds :  their  Natural  Histery,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with  SWEET'S  BRITISH  WAR- 
BLERS. 43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

BONOMI'S  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
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es  and  294  Woodcuts. 

BUTLER'S  Hudibras,  with  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  28 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattennole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam;  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  zoo  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Three  Courses  and 

a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank. 

Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
&c.  24  Illustrations  aad  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank. 

DIDRON'S  Christian   Iconography; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans, 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret 
Stokes.  2  vols.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory ;  Representations 
ef  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen- 
dices. 


KING'S  (C.  W.)  Natural  History  of 
Gems  or  Decorative  Stones.  Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 

Natural     History    of    Precious 

Stones  and  Metals.     Illustrations.    6s. 

KITTO'S  Scripture  Lands.  Described 
in  a  series  of  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Topographical  Sketches.  42  coloured 
Maps. 

KRUMM ACIIER'S  Parables.  40  Illus- 
trations. 

LINDSAY'S  (Lord)  Letters  on  Egypt. 

Edom,  and  the   Holy  Land.      36    Wood 
Engravings  and  2  Maps. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 


LODGE'S    Portraits    of   Illustrious 

Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio- 
graphical and  Historical  Memoirs.  240 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete in  8  vols. 

LONGFELLOW'S    Poetical    Works, 

including  his  Translations  and  Notes.  24 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 
others,  and  a  Portrait. 

Without  the  Illustrations,  3$.  &/. 

—  Prose  Works.     With  16   full-page 
Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Na- 
turalist. Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

MARRY AT'S  (Capt.,  R.N.)  Master- 
man  Ready  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
Woodcuts.  3$.  6d. 

Mission;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

(Written  for  Young  People.)  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.  3^.  6d. 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.   (Writ- 
ten for  Young  People.)    With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.     3*.  6d. 

—  Privateersman.    Adventures  by  Sea 
and    Land    One     Hundred     Years    Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)     8  Steel  En- 
gravings.    3$.  fid. 

Settlers  in  Canada.    (Written  for 

Young  People.)    10  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel.     3*.  (xf. 

Poor    Jack.  '   (Written    for    Young 

People.)    With  16  Illustrations  after  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.     y.  6rf. 

• Midshipman  Easy.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo.  y.  (ui. 

Peter  Simple.   With  8  full-page  Illus- 
trations.   SmaH  post  8vo.  %s.  6d. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  and  RAPHAEL, 

Their  Lives  and  Works.  By  Duppa  and 
Ouatremere  de  Quincy.  Portraits  and 
Engravings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  Cartoons. 

MILLER'S  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Portrait  of  Alfred,  Map 
of  Saxon  Britain,  and  12  Steel  Engravings. 

MUDIE'S  History  of  British  Birds. 

Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  52  Figures  of 
Birds  and  7  coloured  Plates  of  Eggs. 
2  vols. 


NAVAL   and   MILITARY   HEROES 

of  Great  Britain  ;  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Indexes.  24 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.  6s. 

NICOLINTS  History  of  the  Jesuits  : 
their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs. 8  Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Triumphs, 
and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion ;  with  AN  ANALYTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.  By  Dr. 
Hall.  Map  of  the  World  and  12  coloured 
Plates 

PICTORIAL     HANDBOOK     OF 

Modern   Geography  on  a  Popular  Plan. 
Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  English 
and  Foreign,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     150  Wood- 
cuts and  51  coloured  Maps. 
Without  the  Maps,  3*.  fxt. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.  2  vols. 

Homer's  Iliad,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  BATTLB 

OF  FROGS  AND  MICK,  Hymns,  &c.,  by 
other  translators  including  Chapman.  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.  With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

Life,   including  many  of  his   Letters. 

By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY   AND    PORCELAIN,   and 

other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bernal  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engrav  •! 
List  of  all  Marks  and  Monograms.  Ly 
H.  G.  Bohn.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  tor.  dd, 

PROUTS  (Father)  Reliques.  Edited 
by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  Author's  last  corrections  ana 
additions.  21  Etchings  by  D.  Maclise, 
R.A.  Nearly  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  '  Craven.'  62 
Woodcuts  and  9  Steel  Engravings  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. 


BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


RENNIE.  Insect  Architecture.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  186 
Woodctfts. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  12  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

Without  the  Engravings,  ^s.  f>d. 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Ruins  cf 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modern 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings. 2  vols. 

SHARPE  (S.)    The  History  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  A.D.  640.  2  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antiquities 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  British  Warblers,  y.— See 

Bechstein, 

TALES  OF  THE  GENII;  or,  the 
Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO'S    Jerusalem    Delivered.    In 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8  Engravings  and  24 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S  Manly  Exercises;  con- 
taining Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

W ALTON'S  Complete  Angler,  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle,  &c., 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  203  Wood- 
cuts,  and  26  Engravings  on'  Steel. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker, 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A 'New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  JVutograph  Signatures,  &c. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  Maxwell.  '  18  Steel  En- 
gravings. 

Victories  of.— See  Maxwell. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  of 

Archaeology,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Plates." 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 
103  Vols.  at  5-r.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (25/.  41.  6J.  per  set.) 

ANTONINUS     (M.     Anrelius),     The 

Thoughts  of.  Translated  literally,  with 
Notes,  Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on 
the  Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
3s.  (xt. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS.  '  The  Ar- 
gonautica.'  Trans'ated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 

APULEIUS,  The  Works  of.  Com- 
prising the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Florida,  and  Discourse  of  Magic.  With 
a  Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
and  Mrs.  Tighe's  Psyche.  Frontis 
piece. 


f SCHYLUS,    The    Dramas    of.     In 

English  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.  4th 
edition. 

The  Tragedies  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.  Portrait.  3.1.  (>d. 

AMMIANUS   MARCELLINUS.    His. 

tory  of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  Jovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
volume.  7*.  6<£ 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


ARISTOPHANES'  Comedies.  Trans., 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 
Portrait.  2  vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nicomachean  Ethics. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Yen. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

• —  Politics  and  Economics.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Life  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

Metaphysics.     Trans.,  with  Notes, 

Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H,.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

—  Organon ;  or,  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  I  n  troduc ti on  of  Porphyry.    With  Notes, 
Analysts,  and    Introduction,  by   Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.  '  2  vols.    3^.  6a.  each. 

—  Rhetoric  and  Poetics.   Trans.,  with 
Hobbes'  Analysis,  Exam.   Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.  A.     Portrait. 

ATHENJEUS.    The   Deipnosophists ; 

or,  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.  By  C.  E>. 
Yonge,  B.A.  With  an  Appendix  of  Poeti- 
cal Fragments.  3  vols. 

ATLAS  of  Classical  Geography.    22 

large  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.  Imp.  8vo.  7.1.  t>d. 

BION.— See  Theocritus. 

C£SAR.      Commentaries    op  .the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.  Trans,  with  Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  Tibullps,  and  the  Vigil 
of  Venus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.  To  which  are 
added,  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.  Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C..D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.    With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship. Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge, 
B.A. 

Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tuscu- 

lan  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
mentioned  by  Cicero. 


CICERO'S  Orations.— Continued. 

Offices ;  or,  Moral  Duties.  Cato 

Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  Age ;  Laelius,  an 
Essay  on  Friendship ;  Scipio's  Dream  ; 
Paradoxes ;  Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magis- 
trates. Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
monds. Portrait,  \s.  6W. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronological 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.  5  vols. 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations  ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. With  Index  Verborum  (622  pages). 

—  Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  with  the 
Quantities  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
amp  cloth,     is. 

DIOGENES   LAERTIUS.    Lives  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EPICTETUS.      The    Discourses    of. 

With'  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  George  Long,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Por- 
trait. 2  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  Lord  Den- 
man,  &c. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Heliqdorus, 
Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  viz.,  The 
Adventures  of  Theagepes  and  Chariclea ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  ana  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Gary,  M.A.  Portrait. 

HESIOD,    CALLIMACHUS,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  Together  with  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton  ;  Callimachus, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  niad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait. 

—  Odyssey,     Hymns,     Epigrams,     and 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.     In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Por- 
trait,  y.  6J. 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 
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BOUNDS  LIBRARIES. 


JUSTIN,   CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  and 

Eutropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,      PERSIUS,     SULPICIA, 

and  Lucilius.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tables;  Arguments,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by 
Gifford.  Frontispiece. 

LIVY.  The  History  of  Rome.  Trans, 
by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.  4  vols.  Por- 
trait. 

LUCAN'S  Pharsalia.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

ijUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the  Gods, 

of  the  Sea  Gods,  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUCRETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages),  js.  6d. 

MOSCHUS.— See  TJieocritus. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.  3  vols. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Greece. 

Translated  into  English,  with  Notes  and 
Index.  By  Arthur  Richard  Shiileto,  M.  A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 2  vols. 

PHALARIS.    Bentley's  Dissertations 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  ^Esop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawspn  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
ham Moore,  Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans.,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  6  vols. 

Dialogues.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 

of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modern  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  and  Index  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

2  Vols. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  6  vols. 

PLINY.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 
Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Dosamiuet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S  Morals.  Theosophical 
Essays.  Trans,  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

Ethical  Essays.     Trans,   by  A.  R. 

Shilleto,  M.A. 

Lives.    See  pa£e  7. 

PROPERTTUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  Literally  translated  by  the  Rev.  P. 
J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  ver- 
sions of  Select  Elegies  by  Nott  and  Elton. 
35.  6d. 

QUINTJLLIAN'S  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Biographical 
Notice,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

2  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICHS.  Newly 
translated  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A. 
y.  6J. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Ea-ays.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C. 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Ancient 
and  Modern  Names.  3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'   Lives   of  the   Twelve 

Czesars   and    Lives  of  the    Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 
TACITUS.     The  Works  of.     Trans., 

with  Notes.     2  vols. 

TERENCE  and  P&EDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phaedrus. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,    MOSCHUS, 

and  Tyrtseus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  METRICAL  VER- 
SIONS of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES.  The  Peloponnesian 
War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.  Portrait.  2  vols.  3*.  (id.  each. 

TYRTJEUS.— See  Theocritus. 

VIRGIL.  The  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biographical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait.  3*.  (>d. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  others. 
Portrait.  In  3  vols. 


COLLEGIATE  SERIES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 


COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 

10  Vols.  at  $s.  each,    (z/.  IO.T.  per  set.) 


DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.  Portrait. 

The  Pnrgatorio.  Prose  Trans.,  with 

the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  In  Greek. 
Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
Parallel  References  in  the  margin.  Also  a 
Critical  Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts. 650  pages.  3*.  6d. 

—  or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  900,).  51. 

The   Lexicon    may  be  had  separately, 
price  2S. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner.  2  vols. 


DONALDSON  (Dr.)  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Mythology 
of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 


Leonhard    Schmitz, 
Plates. 
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HERODOTUS,    Notes   on.     Original 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.  Coloured  Map. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of,  with 

a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events — Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money,  and  Dis- 
tances—  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography — and  the  Dates  completed  from 
Gaisford,  Baehr,  &c.  By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

THUCYDIDES.     An    Analysis    and 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  Table 
of  Events,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

51  Vols.  at  5-r.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (I3/.  qt.  6J.  per  set.) 

AGASSIZ  and  GOULD.  Outline  of 
Comparative  Physiology  touching  the 
Structure  and  Development  of  the  Races 
of  Animals  living  and  extinct.  For  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wright. 
With  Index  and  300  Illustrative  Woodcuts. 


BOLLEY'S  Manual  of  Technical 
Analysis ;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 

BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 

its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author  s  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

Kirby  on   the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones.  100  Woodcuts,  a  vols. 

Whewell's    Astronomy    and 

General  Physics,  considered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology.  Portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater.  35.  6d. 


BRIDGEWATER    TREATISES. 

Continued. 

—  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.  Portrait. 

Front's  Treatise  on  Chemistry, 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith.  2  Maps. 

Buckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof.  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait,  a  vols.  155-.  Vol.  I. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 
press. 

Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable 

Physiology.  463  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  6s. 
each. 

—  Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal  Nature  to  the  1'hysical  Condition  of 
Man.     $s.  6d. 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology, 
A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ha- 
bits, Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Numerous 
Wcodcuts.  2  vols.  6s.  each. 
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CARPENTER'S  Works.— Continued. 

Mechanical  Philosophy.  Astro- 
nomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition. 181  Woodcuts. 

Vegetable  Physiology  and  Sys- 
tematic Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  &c.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.  6s. 

—  Animal  Physiology.  Revised  Edi- 
tion. 300  Woodcuts.  6s. 

CHEVREUL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts  ;  including  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
scape and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans, 
by  C.  Martel.  Several  Plates. 

With  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates 

in  Colours,  7.1.  6d. 

ENNEMOSER'S    History   of  Magic. 

Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti- 
cated Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sight,  Table-Tuming,  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  &c.  2  vols. 

HIND'S  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

With  Vocabulary  of  the  Terms  in  present, 
use.  Numerous  Woodcuts,  y.  6d. 

HOGG'S  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos;   or,  Sketch 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vols. 
31.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  $s. 

Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels 

in  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.  3  vols. 

Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contem- 
plations of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Otte. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science ; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S     Scientific    Dialogues.     A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

JOYCE'S  Introduction  to  the  Arts 

and  Sciences,  for  Schools  and  Young 
People.  Divided  into  Lessons  with  Ex- 
amination Questions.  Woodcuts.  31.  6d. 


JTTKES-BROWNE'S  Student's  Hand- 
book of  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations,  6s. 

The  Student's  Handbook  of 

Historical  Geology.  By  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  6s. 

The  Building  of  the  British 

Islands.  A  Study  In  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. By  A  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F.G.S. 
75.  6d. 

KNIGHT'S  (Charles)  Knowledge  la 
Power.  A  Popular  Manual  of  Political 
Economy. 

LILLY.  Introduction  to  Astrology. 
With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiel. 

MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Geological  Ex- 
cursions through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  Geological  Map. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

Wonders  of  Geology;  or,  a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheno- 
mena. A  coloured  Geological  Map  of 
England,  Plates,  and  200  Woodcuts.  2 
vols.  js.  6J.  each. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 
Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Ko- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Coloured 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Geological  Science.  With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis  of 
the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S    Chess    Works.  —See 

page  21. 

STOCK  HARDT'S     Experimental 

Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Experiments. 
Edit,  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture 
of  Great  Britain,  systematically  investi- 
gated ;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  Illus- 
trations, a  vols. 

—  Philosophy  of  Manufactures, 
or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Numerous  Figures. 
800  pages,  js .  6d. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY, 


ECONOMICS   AND   FINANCE. 

GILBART'S  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.    Revised  to  1881  by 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.     Portrait  of  Gilbart.     2  vols.     los.     N.  S. 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

50  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.    (9.'.  5*.  per  set.) 


BLAIR'S     Chronological     Tables. 

Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.  800  pages.  10*. 
—  Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending 
the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.  2  vols.  5.1.  each. 

BOHN'S   Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.  6s. 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Rules  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.  ^th  Edition. 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6s. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.     A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  5j. 

CLARK'S  (Hugh)  Introduction  to 
Heraldry.  Revised  by  J.  R.  Planch*.  5*. 
950  Illustrations. 

With  the  Illustrations  coloured,  15*. 

COINS,  Manual  ot.—See  Humphrey!. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Containing  concise  notices  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  2  vols.  5*.  each. 

DATES,  Index  ot.—See  Blair. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  i5th 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.. 
F.S.A. ,  &c.  2  vols.  5*.  each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The).  A  Selec- 
tion from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  ef 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observations, 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Works  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M.A.  6s. 


GAMES,  Handbook  of.  Comprising 
Treatises  on  above  40  Games  of  Chance, 
Skill,  and  Manua.  Dexterity,  including 
Whist,  Billiards,  &c.  Edit,  by  Henry  G. 
Bohn.  Numerous  Diagrams.  $s. 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Keary 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Intro-' 
duction.  6s. 

HUMPHREYS'    Coin    Collectors' 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  Illus- 
trations. 2  vols.  ss.  each. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's  Manual 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  Rare  and  Curious  BOOKS  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Parts  I.-X.  (A  to  Z), 
3J.  6d.  each.  Part  XI.  (Appendix  Vol.), 
5*.  Or  the  n  parts  in  4  vols.,  half 
morocco,  2/.  is. 

MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  Domestic, 
Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
700  pages.  $s. 

NOTED      NAMES      OF      FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nent Men,  &c.  By  W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.  5*. 

POLITICAL     CYCLOPAEDIA.       A 

Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge  ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of  Civil  Administration,  Political  Economy, 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.  4  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Repubiication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases.  «. 

A  Polyglot  of  Foreign.  Com- 
prising French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations.  55. 

SYNONYMS  and  ANTONYMS;  or, 
Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Ven.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.  55. 

\VRIGHT  (Th.)—  See  Dictionary. 


SOffA"S  LIBRARIES. 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  3*.  6i/.  each,  excepting  those  marked  othenv ise.    (2!.  8s.  bd.per  set.) 


BJOR-NSON'S  Arne  and  the  Fisher 
Lassie.  Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.  A. 

BURNEY'S  Evelina ;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Burney  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of  '  Sylve-tra,'  &c. 

Cecilia.       With    Introduction    and 

Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis.     2  vols. 

DE  STAEL.  Corinnc  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stae'l.  Translated  by 
Emiiy  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.  Trans, 
by  Emma  Buchheim. 


FIELDING'S    Joseph   Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  Cruikshank 's  Illus- 
trations. 

Amelia.  Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Cruikshank 's  Illustrations,  y. 

History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Found- 
ling. Roscoe's  Edition.  Cruikshank' t 
Illustrations.  2  vols. 

GROSSI'S  Marco  Visconti.  Tians. 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONI.  The  Betrothed :  being 
a  Translation  of  '  I  Promessi  Sposi.' 
Numerous  Woodcuts,  i  vol.  5^. 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  Uncle  Tom'a 
Cabin  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  8  full- 
page  Illustrations. 


ARTISTS'    LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.     (2!.  Ss.  6d.  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).     The  Anatomy 

and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.  5$. 

DEMMIN.  History  of  Arms  and 
Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.  1900  Illustrations.  7*.  6</. 

FATRHOLT'S  Costume  in  England. 
Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings.  2  vols.  5.5. 
each. 

Vol.  I.  History.    Vol.  II.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.    Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  and  Memoir  of 
Flaxman.  Portrait  and  53  Plates.  6s.  N.S. 


HEATON'S  Concise  History  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  5*. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTING    by   the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Wornum.  Portrait  of  Fuseli. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S  Treatise 
on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  his  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.  5*. 

PL  AN  CHE'S  History  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
loth  Century.  By  J.  R.  PIanch6.  400 
Illustrations.  $s. 


LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS   AND   GAMES. 

10   Volumes  at  $s.  each.    (zl.  los.  per  set.) 


BOHN'S     Handbooks    of    Athletic 

Sports.     In  5  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton  ;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.W.  Wilber- 
force ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives,  by 
Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tail ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Cresswell.  \_Ready. 

Vol.  II. — Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

\_Ready. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 
A'inn  ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 
by  R.  G.  Ailanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps 
Wolley  :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

[/«  the  press. 

Vol.  IV.— Cycling,  by  H.  H.  Griffin  ; 
Rugby  Football,  by  Harry  Vassall ;  Asso- 
ciation Football,  by  C.W.  Alcock  ;  Skating, 
l>y  Douglas  Adams.  [/«  the  press. 

Vol.  V. — Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin  ; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells.  [/«  the  press. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 

Edition.     2  volumes. 

Vol.  I.  TABLE  GAMES. 
Contents  :  — Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids, and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  '  Berkeley  '— 
Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Domkioes,  Solitaire,  Reversi, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir,  Roulette,  E.O., 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 

Vol.  II.  CARD  GAMES. 
Contents  :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 


F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.'— Soio  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green  : 
Piquet,  Ecarte,  Euchre,  by  '  Berkeley ; ' 
Poker,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  New- 
market, Rouge  et  Noir,  Pope  Joan, 
Speculation,  &c.  &c.,  by  Baxter-Wray. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  Lowenthal.  New  edition,  5*. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess,  being 
the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Gam«,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

Chesa  Praxis.    A  Supplement  to  the 

Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modem  Improvements  in 
the  Openings  ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.  Diagrams. 

Chess-Player's    Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 

Chess    Tournament    of    1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage.  With  Introduction 

•  and  Notes.     Numerous  Diagrams. 


BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  is.  each. 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays ,  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols.  in 

Bohrfs  Libraries,  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover,  with 

cut  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading. 


ASCHAM  (Roger).  Scholemaster. 
By  Professor  Mayor. 

CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  Physi- 
ology of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.    England   and  English 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

Nature  :  An  Essay.     To  which  are 

added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

Representative  Men :  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  PLATO,  SWEDENBORG,  MON- 
TAIGNE, SHAKESPEARE,  NAPOLEON,  and 
GOETHE. 

Twenty  Essays  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. 

The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy. Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.  Two  Vols.  in  One. 

Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

Scarlet  Letter. 

House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 

Transformation  ;    or   the    Marble 

Fawn.    Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (W.).  Table-talk:  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  Three  Parts. 

Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on  Books, 

Men,  and  Things.     Three  Parts. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


IRVING    (Washington).      Lives    of 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Conquests     of     Granada     and 

Spain.     Two  Parts. 

Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

Two  Parts. 

Companions  of  Columbus :  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne - 

ville  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 

nando  de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagundi  ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  LAUNCELCT  LANGSTAFF, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall;   or,  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

Astoria  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Wolfert's  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 

LAMB  (Charles).  Essays  of  Elia. 
With  a  Portrait. 

Last  Essays  of  Elia. 

Eliana.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 

MARRYAT  (Captain).  Pirate  and 
the  Three  Cutters.  With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 
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The  only  authorised  Edition  j  no  others  published  in  England  contain 

the  Derivations  and  Etymological  Notes  of  Dr.  Afahn,  who 

devoted  several  years  to  this  portion  of  the  Work. 

WEBS  TEH'S     DICTIONARY 

OP  THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  byCHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
and  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 


THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition  [1880],  with  a  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words  and 

Meanings. 
1628  Pages.    3000  Illustrations. 

The  features  of  this  volume,  which  render  it  perhaps  the  most  useful 
Dictionary  for  general  reference  extant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest 
books  ever  published,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  COMPLETENESS. — It  contains  114,000  words. 

2.  ACCURACY  OF  DEFINITION. 

3.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

4.  ETYMOLOGY. 

5.  THE  ORTHOGRAPHY  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  Fixed  Principles. 

6.  PRONUNCIATION. 

7.  THE  ILLUSTRATIVE  CITATIONS. 

8.  THE  SYNONYMS. 

9.  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS,  which  exceed  3000. 

Cloth,  2U. ;  half-bound  in  calf,  30*. ;  calf  or  half  russia,  31*.  &/. ;  russia,  2/. 


With  New  Biographical  Appendix,  containing  over  9700  Nantes. 

THE   COMPLETE    DICTIONARY 

Contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable  Literary  Appendices, 
and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classified. 

I  vol.  1919  pages,  cloth,  31*.  6</. 

4  Certainly  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  extant.' — Quarterly  Review,  1873. 
Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


To  be  obtained  through  all  Booksellers. 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 


Price  is.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth. 

1.  BACON'S  ESSAYS.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  LESSING'S  LAOKOON.     Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 

3.  DANTE'S  INFERNO.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary. 

4.  GOETHE'S   FAUST.     Part  I.     Translated,   with   Introduction,   by 

Anna  Swamvick. 

5.  GOETHE'S   BOYHOOD.     Being    Part    I.    of   the    Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  SCHILLER'S  MARY  STUART  and  THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  BRASSEY.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  PLATO'S  DIALOGUES  :  The  Apology — Crito — Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MOLIERE'S  PLAYS  :  The  Miser — Tartuffe — The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.     With  brief  Memoir. 

i  i.'  GOETHE'S  REINEKE  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH'S  PLAYS. 

13.  LESSING'S  PLAYS:  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

14.  PLAUTUS'S  COMEDIES:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia  — 

Captivi.  , 

15.  WATERLOO  DAYS.     By  C.  A.  Eaton.     With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  DEMOSTHENES— ON    THE    CROWN.     Translated   by    C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

1 8.  OLIVER  CROMWELL.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  THE  PERFECT  LIFE.     By  Dr.  Channing.     Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  LADIES  IN  PARLIAMENT,  HORACE  AT  ATHENS   and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  DEFOE'S  THE  PLAGUE  IN  LONDON. 

22.  IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET. 

23.  HORACE'S  ODES,  by  various  hands.  [Out  of  print. 

24.  BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  'THE   SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL.'     With 

Short  Memoir. 

25.  HAUFF'S  CARAVAN. 

26.  SHERIDAN'S  PLAYS. 

27.  DANTE'S  PURGATORIO.    Translated  by  Cary. 

28.  HARVEY'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

29.  CICERO'S  FRIENDSHIP  AND  OLD  AGE. 

30.  DANTE'S  PARADISO.    Translated  by  Cary. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS. 


London  :  Printed  by  STRANCEWAYS  &  SONS,  Tower  Street,  Cambridge  Circus,  W 
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